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CHAPTER I. 

A SUBALTEHN ALONE. 

I WAS on duty that daj, and couldn't get out; 
and awfully dull work I found it, leaning out 
of iny window, and trying to catch a glimpse of 
the town and its inhabitants, over the top of the 
horrid blank wall that bounded our horizon — in 
an earthward direction I mean, for looking up- 
ward, certainly there was plenty of a blue sum- 
mer sky to be seen, flecked with white fleecy 
clouds ; but I had seen lots of that kind of thing 
any day this hot summer ; and though I won't 
deny it is pretty, still a fellow can't always be 
star-gazing ; or if he is, he is pretty sure to fall 
into some desperate grief here below — woree even 
than the old cove we used to read about in our 
Grecian history. 

Then there were distant mountain -tops in 
view, looking so sunny and heathery and tempt- 
ing that they were an aggravation rather than a 
solace — more particularly as I knew that just 
under them lay a beautiful lake, renowned for its 
Ashing ; and that on that very delicious day my 
captain, Lord Claude Feversham, had gone to 
inspect it, and tiy his luck. **At any rate, it's a 
bad day for sport," I mused — " too bright alto- 
gether; and I'm glad of it, for it's a beastly 
shame to leave me mewed up here alone, and all 
the other fellows off amusing themselves. I'd 
bet five bob Mayleigh will be able to tell, when 
he comes in, the whole history and antecedents 
of that pretty pair of feet I saw yesterday as we 
marched into the town. It is too bad, for it 
was I saw them first, and pointed them out to 
him, and now he will take all the credit of tho 
discovery to himself. 

**I say, there's an old hag selling gooseberries 
just outside the gate. I wonder could I hit her 
with a bit of plaster off the wall here, and make 
lier bring me some. They'll be down on me 
now for barrack damages, I suppose ; but Fev- 
ersham needn't think he can shut up Madcap 
Dan-ell a whole aftenioon alone, in such a con- 
founded dull hole as this, without seeing a little 
alteration in the place when he comes back. 
Bravo I that hit her. Now she is looking this 
way. I say, you ! Biddy, Peggy, whatever your 
name is, how do you sell those things ?" 

'* Two-pence a quart, your honor, bless your 
purty face, my little master," answered the old 
thief, with a grin that showed all her toothless 
gums. 

*• Confound her impudence!" I thought — 

what does she mean by speaking in that way to 
me, YiviaQ Darrell, junior ensign in Her Majesty's 
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— th foot." So I answered her stiffly, as I flat- 
ter myself I can on occasion : 

** Come, I want none of your chaff. Bemem- 
ber, you are addressing an officer in Her Maj- 
esty's service, and I'll have you placed under ar- 
rest if you don't keep a- civil tongue in your 
head." 

"OchI murder, yer honor!" she cried, bob- 
bing a series of couilesies, and crossing herself 
as she looked up at my window. ** Sure it's no 
offense I meant, my purty dear ; but I thought 
as you were the Captain's little boy, as I'd heard 
tell about — him as came down a day or two ago, 
and got a house in town, your honor. Sure and 
I could only see your head and shoulders, dearie, 
so I couldn't tell if you were bigger nor him. 
Biit don't tell the min to take me up, agra ; for 
a punier dear I never seen, and I've seen a 
many, being sixty years old next Lady-day. 
Devil a lie I'm telling you, yer honor." 

There the old harridan stood, gazing np with - 
her blear eyes at my window, and though pre- 
tending to put up her wares, evidently not with 
the least intention of moving as long as I would 
listen. However, her asperaions on my appear- 
ance and dignity were more than I could beai*, 
and I made up my mind I would even do with- 
out the gooseberries, and the amusement they 
might have afforded me, rather than by buying 
them encourage this woman in the belief I was 
little Ussher; though why men shouldn't eat 
gooseberries as well as boys of ten or twelve, I 
couldn't think. Indeed I knew they did, for I . 
had seen our sergeant-major half an hour before 
investing in some, which he swallowed skins and 
all — the beast — if I'm not much mistaken. lur 
deed, I don't believe I'd have thought of getting 
them but for his example. So I said, with great 
dignity and severity, 

"You may go now, good woman. I sha'n't 
take any of your fruit ; and you'd better learn to 
know an officer when you see him before you 
come into ban*acks again." 

"Sure now, and didn't your honor call me?" 
she answered, with the greatest assurance. "And 
may be, if you'll not be afther taking the berries, 
you'll give me the price of a plaster. Captain dear, 
for the place where your honor liit me with a 
stone, when I was sitting there beyant." 

"I never threw a stone at you, you fool!" I 
cried, angrily. I give, you my word the thing 
she called a stone was a bit of mortar about an 
inch square, and it hit her on tho old rag of a 
shawl she T^ore round her shoulders. I don't 
like to be imposed on, aud 1 "^wji^ ^^\>Kt^<^ 
motley m a mm\k\ft \<\«!a. ^^ ^ojsa vck^^^ssf^eso* 
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me as an officer in Her Majesty's service, only 
that she asked for it on that plea, so I went on : 

'*It was only a bit of plaster off the window 
here struck you ; and it is not for your hurt you 
want it, for you were not hurt, but to get a glass 
of whisky, or something. Get along with you 
out of barracks. Do you think I don't know the 
whole set of vou!" 

As I spoke I got up from the chair in which i 
had been sitting, intending to leave the window, 
and so end the discussion, as there were several 
of the men hanging about, and they were rather 
inclined to laugh, I thought. But when the har- 
ridan saw me standing up, perceiving by my 
height, I suppose, that I really was what I had 
given myself out to be, she uttered a howl, and 
catching up her basket, hurried off, crying out, 

"Holy Mother of Moses, he's coming afther 
me ! Bad luck to ye, ye yellow-skinned, black- 
eyed spalpeen, that wouldn't give an old body 
that's sixty come next Lady-day a penny-piece 
to cure the blow yoo gave her ! Faix it's meself 
believes his mammy doesn't give him money yet, 
till he gets big enough to take care of it." 

This was too much ; so, putting my head out 
of the window again, I called out, 

"Hold hard there, yon old thief! For the 
credit of Her Majesty^'s service I suppose I'd bet- 
ter give you something ; so take that, and get 
drunk as soon as you like ; only don't let me see 
yon in the baiTacks again, or I'll have you arrest- 
ed." . 

Just OS I uttered this threat, and threw half a 
crown to her at the same time, who should pass 
across the square but our sergeant-major, and he, 
overhearing my threat, burst into a most disre- 
spectful laugh. 

"Come," I said, turning to him, "let me hear 
no more of that, Green. Do you tliink you were 
sent here to ridicule your officers ? I'll let Cap- 
tain Feversham know how you behave, and we'll 
see what he says to such conduct. Ah ! she's 
gone now. I say. Green, like a good fellow, 
don't let her in again. She's an awful old wom- 
an, and she'd turn the barracks upside down in 
DO time." 

Now perhaps you may think this all very ex- 
traordinary, but I'll tell you the whole state of 
the case, if you will keep it dark ; only I don't 
want the ladies to know, as they would call me 
a boy, and laugh at me. I am Vivian Darrell, 
the only son of Viscount Traverscourt, and you 
see they made such a piece of work about me at 
home that I was never allowed to go to school, 
or any of those places, but always had a tutor. 
He was a good fellow, too, and was up to a lark, 
so that we got into no end of scrapes together. 
When Claude Feversham came to spend last 
Christmas with us, and advised my going up for 
my examination for the line, I rather think my 
parents were not quite sorry to have a chance of 
a quieter.house in future. I passed, as you know, 
or else I should not be here, and was gazetted to 
the — th, my cousin Claude's regiment. He is 
my captain, and the jolliest brick going ; but I 
wish I had a way of paying him out for leaving 
me alone like tliis, our first day in a strange 
town. 

I always tell our fellows I am twenty, and I 
think they believe it, because I am very dark, 
which makes a man look older ; but this is what 
laingomg to confess, and which I hope yoa will 



keep secret — the tnith is, I was only eighteen the 
other day. I begged Claude not to betray me, 
and though I could not get him to promise, yet 
I think he will not, and that is the only thing 
that keeps mo from having my revenge on him 
for his beastly selfishness in going off to take his 
pleasure, and leaving me to take care of the bar- 
racks. You see he might tell all about me, if I 
was to be very hard on him, and I don't think 
it worth while paying a fellow off, unless I can 
come down on him well. 

We marched into this little country town in 
the south of Ireland yesterday. I don't go in for 
praising scenery, you know — it looks spoony; 
but I don't mind allowing the mountains are very 
fine, and I am told there is fishing both by lake 
and river, yachting, shooting, and, for ladies' men, 
croquet and dancing. I am not a lady's man, 
you understand. I believe I once had a weak- 
ness that way just after I joined ; but when I 
proposed, while helping my partner and the ob- 
ject of my admiration to a Champagne-cup at a 
ball, she answered, with a laugh, " Thank you ; 
but I do find little boys just into jackets so 
troublesome, and as I have two little brothers of 
that age to mind, I don't feel equal to undertaking 
care of a third." 

You can imagine what I suffered then, for 
really the girl was as pretty as any girl could be, 
with lots of fair hair, like spun glass. After that 
cruel answer, she went off to dance with a tall, 
dark fellow in the Blues she was flirting with ; 
and I heard she married him afterward. Can 
you wonder that since then I have hated the sex, 
and that a constant puzzle to me, whenever I let 
my thoughts revert to that painful subject, is liow 
slie found out my age ? For I had taken good 
care a few minutes before to tell her I was three- 
and- twenty. 

As I said, we came in here yesterday. On our 
way from the terminus to tlie ban-acks, I pointed 
out to Mayleigh a pair of the prettiest feet and 
ankles possible to see, walking a little way in 
front ; but we had not overhauled them when we 
were obliged to turn up a by-street, and so lost 
sight of them. Now 1 knowVell it is after those 
feet Mayleigh went out to - day, saying he was 
just going to see the town, and take a stroll ; and 
Feversham has gone out fishing, as I said ; and 
Ussher is somewhere mooning about with his 
wife, I suppose : the other two fellows said they 
were going up the lake, and perhaps they did, 
but they agreed to come back to lunch, and order- 
ed me to have some for them. Catch me, that's 
all ! I've had no walk to give me an appetite, so 
I'll let them wait till I get one. I must have 
some gooseben'ies. 

"I say. Potter," I cried to a soldier passing, 
"just run and get me a gallon of gooseberries 
from that old woman ; but don't tell whom they 
are for, as I don't wish to encourage her hanging 
about the barracks." 

So he went and bought me the gallon of goose- 
berries, and for a time I got on very well, having 
found a note-book of Alayleigh's, which I began 
illustrating with extracts from his historj-, cal- 
culated to drive him rabid, when he sliould see 
all his little weaknesses figuring in higlily-finish- 
ed etchings, and exhibited round the table. As 
I drew I sucked my fruit, and worked away till 
my fingers got stiff; even my liking for the 
dainty before roe coiild not induce me to finish 
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them. Wliat should I do with them ? I would 
not give them to the others, for I was sure they 
did not deser\'e them. Stay! I have it! I 
rushed off to our mess-man, got a large flat dish, 
poured what remained on to that, and then pro- 
ceeded to Feversham*s room, where I concocted, 
for his benefit, a very cleverly constructed bed 
of the apple-pie kind. My tutor had taught me 
how to make them, with this difference — he had 
never used a dish of gooseberries as the founda- 
tion of his structures. - It would have been im- 
possible, when all was finished, to guess there 
was any thing unusual in the bed, and I danced 
a frantic pas seul of delight at the success of my 
stratagem. 

It wasn*t done much too soon, either; for I 
had hardly returned to my own room again, and 
resumed my post by the windows, when May- 
leigh. Flower, and Preston entered the square, all 
together. They .were very busy talking, and did 
not perceive me until I hit Mayleigh in the eye 
with a gooseberry-skin. 

'* There is that confounded young monkey. 
Madcap, at his tiicks again !" said Mayleigh, loud 
enough for me to hear. '* 111 spoil his black lit- 
tle figure-head some day for him, if he doesn't 
mind I" . • 

" I hope you have not been very dull. Mad- 
cap ?" called Flower up to me. '* I expect the 
Imrracks are not the better for being under your 
cai'e so long. How many fights have you got up 
since we went out this morning ?'* 

" Stow that chaff. Flower, will you ?" I retort- 
ed, sulkily. You see, it is a shame to be always 
bringing up a fellow's old ignorances against him, 
and this is what Flower was alluding to : 

One day, not long after I had first joined, I had 
been left alone as I was to-day, and roaming in a 
very idle fi'ame of mind about the square, I came 
suddenly on two of the men quarreling. They 
were calling. each other no end of bad names, and 
looked mischievous enough ; so I said, 

"Well, there's no good, in you two fellows go- 
ing on like that; hai'd words break no bones, 
and give no satisfaction either, I think ; yon are 
so evenly matched at them. Try a round or 
two, and I'll be umpire." 

No sooner said than done; and they were 
hard at work at it, the little fellow walking well 
into the bigger one, when who should turn in, 
right on to us before we saw him coming, but 
Flower. 

* * .What on earth is all this V he cried. * * Dar- 
rell, what's up ?" 

"Only these two fellows were abusing each 
other, and I told them to take a turn with their 
fists while I acted nmpii'e." 

"You two stop this instant," Flower said, 
turning very sharp on the men; "and mind, it* 
I hear any more of this, you will be punished. 
.And now, for heaven's sake. Madcap, come away, 
and don't let me hear of your doing this kind of 
thing again. It can't be allowed, indeed, and 
you will get into awful hot water if you go on in 
that way." 

"Well, I don't see," I answered, " that it is 
any worse their pommeling themselves a little, 
and getting all rancor beaten out of them, than 
to go on calling each other ill names, and keep- 
iogop a constant spite." 

This is what he was bringing np at me again, 
and I don't like it ; though stiU, yon see, I think 



I was right. Besides, as I told him then, my 
tutor always said every Englishman should know 
how to use his fists, and should use them too, if 
occasion required. Now, of course, you know, 1 
understand it wouldn't suit the discipline of a 
regiment, but I don't think he need always be re- 
minding me of the one or two little mistakes I 
made on first joining. ■ Indeed, I know he was 
as bad, for he was always called Baby, and I 
should like to know which is worst, that name or 
Madcap ? It riles him uncommon to call him 
Baby, so I put my head out of the window again, 
and shouted out, so that the sentry and every 
one should hear, 

" I say, Babv, did your nurse take good care 
of you out? You would have been better, I am 
stu%, in with me, and it would be much more 
manly than going out in leading-strings." 

" You infernal young monkey, won't yon catch 
it if I get at you !" roared Flower, coming in hur- 
riediv, for some of the men about were laughing. 
** ril break every bone in your little slippery body, 
if once I lay hands on you!" As he spoke he 
turned the key in the lock, so that I might not 
have the chance of escaping by the door. 

Then a frantic chase commenced, which was 
hard work to him, as I suspect he had always been 
too good a boy to go robbing orchards and climb- 
ing trees for nests, like other fellows. It was a 
prime lark for me, however, and a good excuse 
for trying the springs of Mayleigh's arm-chair, 
which always occupied a comfortable position 
near the fire ; for I had gone down to the an- 
teroom when I saw Flower coming in a rage. 
Hound and round the room we went, without 
ever, on my part at least, touching the floor— from 
chair to table, from table back to chair, and so on, 
till I saw Flower was getting thoroughly pump- 
ed; then, making him a profound bow, I called 
out, " Grood-bye, Baby dear; this sort of thing 
is too much for your constitution, so I think I 
had better cut it short. I hope it will have got 
over its fractiousness by dinner-time." So say- 
ing, I sprang on to the window-sill, and dropped 
into the court-yard below. It was not much of 
a drop, about seven or eight feet, but I knew mv 
friend would not follow me. Fortunately I ha!^ 
snatched up my forage-cap as I left my room, 
so now the world was before me where to choose, 
and kissing my hand to Flower, who leaned 
out of the window in a white heat, I dashed out 
of the barracks and down the steep, dirty hill 
that led into the town. 

It was not a bad place for an Irish country 
town, and I assure you I was quite astonished to 
see how respectable most of the inhabitants look- 
ed, my mother having mourned over me as one 
going among cannibals when she heard we were 
under orders for Ireland. She even wanted me 
to exchange into the Guards ; but that I refused - 
to do, for I should have lost the society of Claude, 
and with all his faults I like him ; besides, I 
think it is good for him to have somebody always 
near to look after him. I think him a little in- 
clined to bo susceptible, you know, and am con- 
vinced my friendly ridicule saved him from mak- 
ing a regular mess of himself once or twice be- 
fore now. Besides, I told the mum I wanted to 
see a little active service, and, if any thing hap- . 
pened to me there I should be nearer l\c^\&&^2cA^ 
if I was to ^;o to acv^ o\\vet «aN«*.^^ ^ysoKCccj \ ^»^ 
I after a goo^i dieal ^ >Kka!K«i^ w.^ ^x^w^^ ^'^^ '°^'''* 
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she consented to my {i^ing, after making me ! 
swear solemnly I would neither get shot nor be- j 
cOme so contaminated by bad examples as to i 
shoot any one myself; and also that under no 
circumstances whatever would I leave off the ' 
flannels, of which she had provided me with a i 
stock, or turn Roman Catholic. As I said, I was 
astonished to see the respectable look of the 
inhabitants, and that there were actually two 
churches, nice-looking ones too, besides schism 
shops of various denominations, and plenty of the 
regular religion of the countiy also. Why do 
some of those fellows wear petticoats ? It is not 
a compliment to the old women they resemble, 
for however well it may suit the old women, it is 
very unbecoming to them. 

There were shops too — grocers and butchers 
and bakers ; fruit shops, where, only that I had 
already had so many gooseberries that morning, 
I should have been tempted to spend some mon- 
ey on strawberries, which were really very fine. 
There were also millineiy and tailoring establish- 
ments, and at length, just after crossing a second 
bridge, and remarking that the water in the riv- 
er was very low, I came on the queerest little 
hole, and the wonderful variety of articles dis- 
played in the window tempted me to enter. 

Such on odd fish as I found in possession ! He 
capered round his counter, bowing and scraping 
the whole time as he did so ; then he brought for- 
ward a chair, placed it before me, and requested 
me to sit down. This I did, while he, returning 
.to his seat behind the counter, offered me some 
chocolate-cream bonbons, which I was pleased to 
accept. You see, that is another thing I don't 
like talked about, but I don't mind telling you : I 
am awfully fond of sweets, though before people 
I generally pretend I can't bear them — that they 
spoil one's palate for distinguishing the flavor of 
wines, olives, and such-like things. I hate olives 
like poison, you know, but I always eat them 
when they appear at table ; its looks epicurean, 
and like a bon-vivant, who has had his tastes ed- 
ucated at Paris. Mercifully, here in the country 
they never have them, so I am spared that. 

By-the-way, this queer little wretch I had 
hunted up was called by the most magnificent 
name, out of those old histories, you know. John 
Hampden was up over his shop-door, and he as- 
sured me every one called him so. Then yon 
must imagine a person five feet nothing in height, 
yellow-skinned and dried up, with a whining voice, 
and queer, skipping, hopping, bustling move- 
ments ; a man, I should say, who devoted more 
of his energies to the collection of gossip than to 
the business of his trade. 

He told me he kept a pass-book with the bar- 
racks, and I might get any thing I liked. Of 
course it would all be entered in the book at 
whatever price he chose to put on the articles af- 
terward ; but we would not be pressed for pay- 
ment till the regiment was leaving. 

" That is a very convenient way of dealing 
with gentlemen like the officers," he went on ; 
''for, you see, often, young fellows come here 
not very flush of money, and if they could not 
get credit they would buy nothing. Yon are Cap- 
tain Ussher*s young gentleman, aren't you, sir ? 
Would you ask your papa to favor me with his 
custom, whenever he wonts any thing in my 
line?" \ 

'/ am no connec^oa of Captain Ussher*s I 
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answered stiffly, rising and leaving the chocolate 
creams behind me, so great was my indignation. 
**I om one of the officers, and if you are not 
more respectful in your manner of speaking to 
me in future, I shall be obliged to give up com- 
ing here; it lowers the dignity of the ser^-ice 
when its officers are treated with familiarity.'* 

'*0h, surely, sir, you are right," replied the 
little man, with a face expressive of the deepest 
concern. My determined conduct had evidently 
cowed him. "You see, sir, the last regiment 
was here, sir, they were such nice, friendly gen- 
tlemen, and took every thing in good part. I 
used to have great fun with them, and was al- 
ways up at the barracks; but, you know, I was 
the only man in Belmuiphy they were so friend- 
ly with. Eveiy one's good to John Hampden, 
however, particularly the ladies ; they would not 
get their things at any other shop in town. Ah I 
here come the Miss Dashaways. Good-morning, 
ladies ;"and then he began the same bowing per- 
formance over again to which he had treated me. 

The girls were pretty, certainly, but bad style ; 
one of them tall, with dark hair and a very good 
complexion ; the other dark also, but short, with 
fine eyes and pretty dark hair; both of them 
decidedly good-looking, but not the style I cai'e 
about. 

They looked at me for a minute very Iiard, 
then turned away and began business with the 
English patriot, while I rose and went out, de- 
termined to see more of the town, and mentally 
registering a vow that I would twist young Us- 
sher's neck for him some day, if his father kept 
him down here ; and how such a mistake could 
have been made when I was in undress I could 
not conceive. 

**At any rate," I concluded, **as these fellows 
can not recognize an officer in Her Majesty's 
service when they see him, I will take preciously 
good care never to go out in ' mufti ' while I am 
here, except in the evening." 

Having taken this resolution, I, wandered on, 
climbed a high green hill on the outskirts of the 
town, that commanded a most delicious view of 
the country around, and finally returned to bar- 
racks, meeting, on my way back, several pairs of 
very pretty girls (I've said before that I don't care 
for the ladies ; but it sounds well to comment on 
beanty, even if yon don't know one face from the 
other) ; and I arrived just in time to get ready 
for mess, where I discovered that Feversham had 
not yet returned, and that Flower had recovered 
his wonted good humor. 



CHAPTER II. 

A RENCONTRE. 

Op course they were all do\>Ti on me the min- 
ute I came in, wanting to know what I had seen 
and done. I had not much to tell them, as you 
know; they had found out my friend John 
Hampden before me, but not the feet. No ; to 
my great gi'atification, Mayleigh was obliged to 
own he had failed in all his endeavors to unearth 
the possessor of that captivating pair of under- 
standings. 

And Feversham did not come home till late — 
hat it mattered much, for I knew I must 
up my mind to wait, some time before I 
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could see my ruse crowned with snccess. There- 
fore I was not impatient, when Claude returned in 
the highest possible spirits, and evidently greatly 
amifs^ with his day s sport, though all that he 
had caught, as far as we could sec, was one wretch- 
ed trout, about two inches long. 

We used to mess at half-past six, and it was 
long af^er that when Feveraham returned. We 
were able to question him about his day's adven- 
tures, as we sat over our wine afterward. Then 
his well-pleased air attracted attention, and May- 
leigh asked, in his usual inquisitive manner, 

*' What's up. Captain ? You look as pleased 
as if you had discovered a gold mine." 

"So I have," answered Feversham, with his 
quiet smile, as he passed the decanter before him. 
"At least, if it is not a gold mine, it is a mine of 
amusement well worth its weight in gold, in this 
dull place." 

" Tell us all about it," we cried in chorus. 
"You would not keep such a treasure-trove to 
yourself." 

"Yon will find it out, my good fellows, in 
time, even if I tried to keep it ever so dark. It 
is not a light that will allow itself to be kept un- 
der a bushel, I can assure you." He paused for 
a moment, and looked round on our attentive 
faces, with an amused glitter in his dark eyes ; 
then he went on: "You know when I went to 
Lough Glenty this morning, I had no permission 
to fish there, whicli I suppose I ought to have 
had; however, they told me here in town it be- 
longed to Greneral Bambridge, and that he was 
not. very particular about preserving it. The day 
was too bright for doing much, but I got out my 
tackle, set it to rights, and then amused myself 
admiring the scenery, which is really magnificent. 
The lake is long and narrow, lying in the centre 
of a valley, shut in between such steep mountains 
that a great part of their height is sheer precipice, 
while the lower slopes, though steep enough too, 
are clothed with woods that just now are bright 
with the young summer green, and scented with 
thousands of flowers. Mountain ton*ents dash 
over ^he frowning clifiB that overhang the woods, 
looking like silver streamers, waving in dazzling 
white against the cold gray limestone, and losing 
themselves in the woods at the base, through which 
they glide with a low drowsy murmur into the 
lake. Oh ! if I was a painter, I could find sub- 
jects enough even in that narrow valley to gain 
me a name ; and as I am, having none of the art- 
ist faculty, I made more use of my eyes, watching 
the mountain-tops, than looking for the likeliest 
hole for fish, or gazing in hopes of a bite as I 
made a cast. So absorbed, I heard no one ap- 
proach me^— indeed it almost seemed to me as if 
there was no living thing within miles but the 
lark singing gayly far up in the blue heavens. 
Suddenly a soft voice, with a very merry ring in 
it, exclaimed close to my ear, 

" *Now I wonder who gave you leave to fish 
here, sir ? Have you permission ?' 

" I turned round with a start, for I felt rath- 
er guilty when so questioned ; besides I was real- 
ly t&ken by surprise. Standing before me was a 
tall, elegant-looking girl. Her bearing and car- 
riage wove most graceful, and I can tell you her 
face was to match. Not perhaps strictly beauti- 
ful, but sparkling — ^yes, that is the term to apply 
to it ; with large, liquid, dark-blue eyes, pale, 
dear comfiieidp]^ and wide, smiling mouUi, dis- 



playing a most perfect set of teeth. She was 
dressed in simple, serviceable attire, well suited 
to the country and to the pursuit in which she 
seemed to be engaged ; yet with an indescribable 
air of taste and fashion in every fold of her neat 
get-up. In one hand she carried a light driving- 
whip, and standing a little way off on the high- 
road was the vehicle she had been charioteering 
when attracted by my poaching appearance. 

" * Come,' she continued, flourishing her whip, 
' you must get out of this at once. Do you hear ? 
My father does not allow poaching in these wa- 
ters. And sorry as I am to disturb you from 
quarters that seem to suit you so exactly, I yet 
must beg you will retreat, without compelling me 
to take any more energetic steps in the matter.* 

"She drew the lash of the whip through her 
hand while speaking, in a manner that seemed 
to intimate she could use it, if necessity occur- 
red, and a kind of suppressed merriment glitter- 
ed in her eyes as she made this threatening ges- 
ture." 

"Well, that is a queer adventure!" burst in 
Flower, his mouth wide open in intense astonish- 
ment, and his whole expression what the French 
call €bahu "Are all the young ladies in the 
country like this specimen, I wonder ? If they 
are, a fellow will have to be cautious how often 
he dances with them, and be very sure of his 
ground before he ventures to ask for a flower." 

"Which will cut at the root of your little 
amusements. Baby," went on Claude. "Yes, I 
advise you to be careful, especially with Miss 
Bambridge, for, by Jove! she is dangerous in 
more ways than that one. However, I rose to 
go as I was told, and wns in the act of winding 
up my line, when the young lady, who remained 
standing by, as though determined to see the last 
of me off the ground, again broke silence. 

" * You are one of the ofiScers just come with 
" the army " to Belmurphy, are you not ? You 
are,' she went on, guessing my answer almost 
before it was spoken. * Very well, as you have 
behaved properly, and done as you were told 
without any demur, I will reward you in a way 
I am sure you'll like. Come home to lunch with 
us. I will introduce you to my father, who I am 
sure will be most happy to give you the permis- 
sion I denied you, and you shall see my mother, 
and Clarissa too. Take care of yourself, however 
— Clary's dangerous.' 

"An invitation such as this, and given in so 
curious and off-hand a manner, I could do no 
less than accept. A minute or two more, there- 
fore, saw us beside the vehicle, which turned out 
to be a mail-phaeton, drawn by two fine-looking 
horses, that 'I soon saw required plenty of driv- 
ing, which indeed they got at the hands of my 
new acquaintance. 

"I found them a pleasant family: General 
Bambridge, very fond of field-sports ; indeed I 
may say the same of Mrs. Bambridge, who is a 
mighty fisher, and, I fancy, generally has the best- 
fllled basket at the end of a day's sport. The 
dangerous Clarissa was a very pretty girl, with 
the same odd, brusque, frank manner that dis- 
tinguished her sister. Her prettiness, as regards 
mere feature and beauty of coloring, was the 
greatest, but she did not take me quite as much 
as my first friend. Altogcthet tlv«^ ^s^^iXvKiTvs&r 
inal famWy, \etv ^w xeiXSiON^^^'Ksai^\»»x^\v^ ^rr^ 
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coant "We were very jolly, and had the merri- [ 
est conversation, the most sparkling music, and 
the heartiest laughing I have enjoyed for some 
time. They hope to make acquaintance with 
all of you ere long, and I am sure you will be 
as charmed with them as I was." 

Mayleigh laughed. 

'^Hard hit, Captain, eh? I didn*t think you 
were the sort to go down so easily, though Mad- 
cap will maintain that you are susceptible. I 
shall begin to believe it now, however." 

Claude laughed, and shook his head gayly, 
with an assumption of indifference that almost 
imposed on me." 

"By Jove!" he went on, "yon should have 
seen that girl's look and manner when she order- 
ed me off!" 

**I would rather you had met her than T," I 
broke in. "I should like to see any woman 
threaten to turn me off, nolens volens. I would 
let her know Vivian Darrell is not to be insulted 
with impunity. Claude, I had thought better of 
yon than to imagine yon would allow Her Majes- 
ty's uniform to be treated with contempt in your 
I)erson, and all because the offender had dark 
blue eyes, a merty smile, a fine figure, and per- 
haps a heavy hand, foi'sooth. The last was what 
mastered you, I know. You did not care to have 
that stinging lash laid across your shoulders." 

Claude cast a contemptuous glance at me, 
while I thought to myself, ** Yes, it is all very 
fine, now you have tlie laugh on your side, but 
wait till to-night, and you will wish you had not 
annoyed me — that you had allowed the couchant 
lion toi slumber in peace, in fact." 

There was a pause, which Claude broke by 
saying, 

" How are the horses after their journey, Mad- 
cap ? Have you been down to see them lately ?" 

** I went to look at my own," I replied ; " but 
I did not know whether you would care for me 
to inspect yours." 

" I dare say you are right, and it was better to 
leave them alone," answered Feversham, with a 
smile. He was thinking of that time at home 
when I let out a young four-year-old of his ; it 
took every man in the place six houra hard labor 
to catch the beggar again, but I assure you his 
escape was an accident. I would not have done so 
mischievous a thing on pui'pose on any account. 

I can not sit up late, Claude says, because I 
am not done growing ; though why that should 
make me so sleepy I can not undei-stand. This 
night, even, when I would willingly have staid 
up, sleep overpowered me, and I was obliged to 
turn in long before the captain thought about 
such a thing. Never mind, I reflected, I shall 
hear all about it in the moi-ning, and I dare say 
I shall come in for squalls, as I am quite sure it 
will be' put down to roe. Every thing is laid at 
my door — I am sure I don't know why. 

Having settled matters thus in my mind, I was 
certainly considerably astonished at finding my- 
self taken by the back of the neck, and coolly 
lifted on to the floor in the middle of the night, 
while the perpetrator of this outrage proceeded 
to take possession of my comfortable nest. I 
was so bewildered by sleep and surprise that I 
could only gasp out, 

"I say, what is this for, my good fellow? and 

who are yon, I should like to know ? Ton will 

Jaa nvik off faster thaaj'ou came, if joa please," 



I went on, proceeding to try to roll out the in- 
truder. 

"I say, stop that I" shouted Clande Peversh- 
am's voice. '*You know well why I am here^ 
and all about it. Did you think you were going 
to make my cot a mess with your hon*id goose- 
berries, and not catch something for it ? I sat 
down on the bed before I knew they were there, 
so every tiling is in an awful state, and I am go- 
ing to sleep here for the night; you cnn take 
your own handiwork to sleep in. Good-night. 
I hope you will be wiser next time." 

In vain I pulled at him, trying now and then 
to soften his hard heart by piteous entreaties thtt 
he would make a simke-down for himself on the 
sofa, and leave me my own quaiters ; he was not 
to be moved, and pretended to sleep soundly, 
though I know quite well he was shaking with 
laughter whenever my pleading was paiticularly 
earnest. At last there was nothing for it but 
that I should take the sofa myself, which I did, 
mentally registering a vow that my next trick on 
Feversham should be one which he could not 
turn against me quite so easily. 

I dare say I looked a little foolish — I am sure 
I felt rather awkward, when next morning the 
captain told at breakfast every thing that had 
happened — all about my beautiful plot, how nice- 
ly it had been planned and executed, and finally 
its ignominious failure. How they all laughed. 
Flower in especial ! I hope they may not- get 
hold of the beginning of the story, all my diffi- 
culties about obtaining the fruit, etc. 

That afternoon, as I went out for a w^alk, I 
met, coming up the hill to the barracks on hoi*se- 
back. Miss Bambridge and her father. The gen- 
tleman, no doubt, was going to call on us, but 
what the lady was up to I could not quite make 
out, unless, being exceptional in every thing, she 
had decided to inaugurate a fashion of ladies 
calling on the officere. Well, I will not be hard 
on her, for as I passed I heard her say, 

*' What a nice little boy, papa^so gentleman- 
ly and good-looking ! I wonder who he is !" 

'* Thanks for your good opinion!" I mentally 
exclaimed ; " but you shall not think me a lit- 
tle boy very long. And she really is very hand- 
some, this Miss Bambridge. I don't wonder at 
Claude's admiring her. It is such a gay, sweet 
face, not at all regularly beautiful, but twice as 
charming for that." 

A most unconventional young lady surely, T 
thought, as, passing the barracks shortly after, I 
perceiveid her riding up and down the street, wait- 
ing for her father to come out ; she did not seem 
in the least embarrassed as passersrby gazed cii- 
riously on her and her horse ; indeed I thonglit 
I could perceive a saucy, half-triumphant expres- 
sion in the smile which curved her lips as she 
looked nonchalantly around. However, I was 
amusing myself trying to find out the humors of 
the place, so I did not waste my time looking at 
her then, but passed on, mentally determined that 
before long we should be better acquainted. 

I had not long to wait either ; an hour or two 
later, as I was returning from a stroll along the 
country roads, whom should I see riding toward 
me but Miss Bambridge, and this time alone, her 
escort having, as I aftenvard learned, stopped in 
town for a game of billiards. 

Bhe was riding very slowly, and as I approach- 
ed she pulled up, leaned toward me, and said, 
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- *'Look here, boy! Come ronnd and tighten 
this strap for me ; the saddle feels loose, some- 
how. See if you can girth it better." 

I came round accordingly, and found that, as 
she said, the saddle was very loosely girthed, and 
I did not think it well put on either. I there- 
fore offered to settle it as it should be, if she 
would dismount and allow me to arrange every 
thing properly. 

No sooner said than done. Before I could get 
round to assist her, she had sprung lightly to 
the ground, and waited, holding the horse by the 
head while I set matters right. It was not an 
easy job for me either, as I dare say she saw, for 
nothing is more tiresome to any one unaccustom- 
ed to the work than girthing a side-saddle prop- 
erly. 

I knew how it ought to be done, however — 
thanks to the long visits Kate Merriton used to 
pay us at home, she being a first-rate horsewom- 
an, and very particular about her equipments, on 
which subject she had given me many a lecture. 

It was settled at last, and then came what to 
many men would have been the most anxious 
moment of all — namely, the mounting. I had 
graduated in that too, however — thanks to the 
same instructi'ess ; so when she drew back a lit- 
tle from my proffered assistance, fearing she was 
too heavy, and that it would be better to lead 
the horse up to a wall, from which she could seat 
herself on its back, I said, 

"Have no fear. I assure you I can mount 
you quite easily." 

Without any more demur, she placed a very 
neat foot in my hand, and, light as a bird, sprang 
to her seat. 

"Are you fond of goodies, my little man?" 
she asked, as she settled herself and gathered up 
the reins. "I am sure you must be, so take 
that and get yourself something nice at the shop 
on the biidge. Many thanks for the trouble you 
have, taken." 

Before I could utter a word, she tossed me a 
shilling, and was off and away at a long, sling- 
ing trot. 

As for me, I stood for a minute or two dam- 
founded, wondering what on earth I should do 
M'ith her money, or whether I should leave it 
there for the next passer-by to pick up. ■ Sud- 
denly, however, an idea struck me, and acting on 
it, I took the shilling, tied it carefully in a cor- 
ner of my handkerchief, and continued my walk 
home. 

They say all men about my age are impres- 
sionable, but that they get over impressions easi- 
ly. I do not know how that may be with oth- 
ers, but of this I am sure — it was not so with 
me. I was too light -hearted, too mischievous, 
had, as my comrades said, too much of the mon- 
key in me, to be susceptible ; and though at an 
age when most young fellows have had some 
fleeting experiences of the tender passion, I had 
Difver as yet cared to look round after the pret- 
tiest face or the neatest figure that had ever 
crossed my path in England's gayest assemblies. 

Therefore, when, with a half-inischievous, half- 
tender idea in my head, I stooped to pick up 
Miss Bambridge's coin, it never occurred to me 
I was taking the first step along that road which 
evenr man follows at least once in his life. It 
woald have made no difference^ very likely, had 
I known ; hat tbas ia bligsM Ignorance of with- 



er I was tending — from the prospect of such a 
route I should have shrunk in alarm had I but 
understood, as one more experienced might — I 
stepped briskly back to town, murmuring merry 
snatches of song as I went, and drawing in the 
balmy summer air, with a keener enjoyment of 
its perfumed sweetness than when I left barracks 
that afternoon. I do not remember seeing any 
of our fellows when I came. in ; indeed I l)elieve 
I went to my room, and occupied myself piercing 
a hole in the coin, tossed to me by Miss Bam- 
bridge so short a time before. It did not take 
long to do, so that, by the time we assembled at 
mess, the precious piece of silver was suspended 
round my neck, and hanging near my heart, 
where I intended it should remain — at least un- 
til I knew the donor better, and got an oppor- 
tunity of showing her to what use her present 
had been turned. 

"What has happened to Madcap since he 
went out ?" exclaimed May leigh, suddenly. "I 
have never known him silent for so long togeth- 
er, or seen him look so grave since he joined. 
What mischief are you concocting now, pretty 
one?" 

If there is one thing I hate more than another, 
it is Mayleigh's odious, inquisitive way of asking 
people questions whenever he sees they have any 
thing on their minds. I was not in a mood to 
bear it now, so I answered, 

" Stow that, Mayleigh, will you ? You are al- 
ways poking that sharp nose of yours into other 
people's business, and neglecting your own." 

It was not a civil answer certainly, and I fan- 
cy if any other subaltern had so spoken to his 
senior officer, he would have caught fits for it ; 
but, by common consent, they seemed to have 
agreed that I should be treated as a spoiled child, 
and so I gave them plenty of it. It will not do 
much longer, however — it is high time I should 
be treated as a man, and I shall insist on being 
so. 

"We had visitors to-day," began Feversham, 
after a curious look at me, that seemed to say 
the child is more out of temper now than usual. 
" General Bambridge — Miss Bambridge waited 
outside. Did you see her, Mayleigh ?" 

"Rather," answered the lieutenant, dryly. 
"A proper flirt, I should say, to judge by the 
way she glanced about her, and the empressi re- 
ception she accorded you, Coptain, when you 
went down with her father on leaving." 

"Miss Bambridge is a lady, I am sure," I in- 
terrupted ; "and I think you should refrain from 
saying any thing disparaging about her^ May- 
leigh, till you have some ccitain charge to bring 
against her." 

"Whew!" whistled Mayleigh, in long-drawn 
intonation. "Is the wind in that quarter, eh? 
I did not know you were acquainted with the 
lady, or I would have spared her character, out 
'of consideration for your feelings. By Jove! 
this is a queer thing! Madcap Darrell in love, 
and with a girl he has never even seen, as I be- 
Ueve." 

"Have I not, then?" I asked, with my most 
impudent air. "I saw her to-day as she rode 
up, and I don't mind betting a pony I will cut 
all you fellows out in her favor, bar one^ Claude 
here, who I UuuVl \iaa XftsAfc %uwi%\>a:«s&sc(i»'^>!^ 
IheTalr^y.'^ ' v, 

1 '* By 3o\ft\ X\i«» Vi «^ ^^'s^S'l -s^>aK^«'*^'* 
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Flower. "However, I back Mayleigh to win, 
for I don't think young ladies are generally par- 
tial to boys only just out of the nursery." 

" We shall see," I replied, quietly. " I don't 
want you to lose your money. Flower, but I fear 
you won't win miue. What do you say. Cap- 
tain?" 

"That you are more conceited. Madcap, than 
I g&TO you credit for. You count too much on 
the success you have always had among your 
mother's friends. But this is quite different, and 
you may not find yourself so much the spoiled 
darling of the boudoirs here as there." 

"That is hard of you, Claude," I answered. 
" I see you have not forgiven me the gooseberries 
yet. But perhaps you may find me a rival some 
day, though I know at present you can carry all 
before you. 'That dear Captain Feversham,' I 
heard Miss Money bagg say the other day. ' What 
beautiful eyes he has I Is it not a pity he's so 
taken up with flirting Miss Wildman. She will 
never have him. And it is very sad such a de- 
lightful man should break his heart about a girl 
like her.' By-the-bye, I have been intending 
ever since to ask if Miss Wildman did refuse 
you ? Is it true, old fellow ?'* 

Claude laughed his sly, quizzical smile, and 
answered slowly, 

" It is unfeelitig of you, Darrell, to bring up 
such a subject ! A broken-hearted man can not 
bear his grief to be lightly spoken of." 

" You look broken-hearted ! I begin to think 
it was you who were the fiirt, and poor Miss 
Wildman did not deserve all the blame she got. 
For shame, Claude ! A male flirt is the most 
deipicable of his kind, as I have often heard my 
aunt, Lady Tabitha, say." 

"My dear fellow, don't distress yourself; it 
was a case of diamond cut diamond. Besides, 
we poor fellows are often forced to flirt in self- 
defense. Never fear ; the young ladies are well 
able to take care of themselves; and I don't 
think any broken hearts among the other sex can 
— at least nowadays — be laid to our charge." 

" I don't know that," I answered, more, I must 
confess, for the sake of contradiction than because 
I believed a word I was saying ; "it seems to me, 
as far as I have yet studied the female character 
— and yon know, not going in for ladies' society 
myself, I occupy the position of looker-on, and 
therefore see most of the game — it seems to me 
that women are not as susceptible as we are— do 
not give away tlieir hearts at once and on the 
spot, charmed by some outward attraction ; but 
when attention and devotion become marked, 
they gradually, with many doubts and fears, are 
drawn into the net from which few afterward es- 
cape. From the very gradual growth of their 
feelings arises, I think, the main cause of their 
constancy. Love, slowly ripened and brought to 
perfection, stands bravely against the storms and 
hardships of life, while that which is sudden and 
fierce, as that of most men is, fades away quick- 
ly, and wears out and changes while yet young." 

"Well done, youngster!" cried Mayleigh, his 
wicked eyes sparkling with a satirical meaning 
that made his ugly face still uglier. "What a 
devoted squire of dames you will be I You see, 
my ideas on the subject are not so exalted. I 
agree with Feversham — the pretty creatures are 
OS well able to take care of themselves as we are 
—:fve^ and a precious sight better too. As for 



this Miss Bambridge, take my word for it, Cap- 
tain, she is dangerous ; let me advise yon to keep 
cool and wary when near her, or you wiU be 
brought to book before long." 

" Thanks, Mayleigh ; I think I can take care 
of myself. I forgot to tell you, they asked us all 
to go over there to-morrow, for a little croquet 
I said we would go. And now let us take a stroll 
before it gets dark : this soft twilight is so invi&- 
mg. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE CBOQUET PAKTT. 

A LOVELY day was the next ; not that glaring, 
overbearing sun that parches up every thing and 
makes all exertion impossible, but a soft, gray 
day, with glimpses of the sunlight lying on the 
mountain-tops here and there, and a breeze just 
enough to lift the hair off heated foreheads, and 
fan the heightened color in fair cheeks refresh- 
ingly. 

We went to General Bambridge*s place — End- 
ley, of course — and found no one but ourselves 
had been asked. 

"A little quiet croquet, just to make acquaint- 
ance and learn to know each other," explained 
Miss Bambridge. "A large party is so stiff, and 
we should never have become more intimate if 
you had been lost among a crowd." Jnst then 
her eye fell upon me. She blushed a little, with 
a chaiming expression of the faintest possible 
shade of embarrassment, mingled with a great 
deal of amusement, as she held out her hand, 
saying, "What ! are you here ? I did not know 
you belonged to the bari'acks." Then, in a low 
tone, she continued, "Forgive me my rudeness 
last night ; I did not mean any impertinence, be- 
ing quite in the dark as to who you were." 

Feversham and the others would have given 
their eyes to know what was the meaning of this- 
aside, but I merely smiled at them with my most 
important air, and stepped back as Miss Bam- 
bridge turned to speak to the others. 

"Well, little boy, who are you?" asked Miss 
Clarissa, stopping in front of me, and giving me, 
for the first time, an opportunity of inspecting 
her. "You look lost, all alone," she went on, 
good-naturedly ; " come over to the window and 
tell me all about yourself. You are one of Cap- 
tain Ussher's children, an't you ?" 

"You are mistaken, Miss Bambridge," X re- 
plied; "I am an officer in this regiment. ^ly 
name is Darrell, and I am a cousin of Feversh- 
am's. That is about all I know of myself. Y'on, 
I presume, are Miss Bambridge — Clarissa — 
whom your sister stigmatized as dangerous to 
Captain Feversham." 

"Did she?" laughed the giri, merrily. "Well, 
and which do you consider the most dangerous 
of the two? I fancy Gwendoline's fitscinations 
are the most potent^ to judge by your captain's 
face at this moment. Do you think I could cut 
her out if I made strong running ?" 

She asked this question so gayly, with so much 
carelessness and merry indifference to whatever 
the answer might be, that, though not a little as- 
tonished at such a conversation on first acquaint- 
ance, I entered into the spirit of it at once, and 
replied, "If I were to judge his heart from my 
o?m,IfthQnDiLd«ay aU other visions would be chasecl 
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from bis idind by tbe one now present before me ; 
but as I fear, if he were attainable, I should be 
cast aside, I pray sincerely he may find your sis- 
ter's attractions tlie most fatal of the two." 

"Well done, Mr. Darrell," she laughed, toss- 
ing her head gayly. **Look now at that ugly 
little man talking to my mother. Who is he ? 
Mayleigh, did you say? Isn't he like a ferret? 
I would not care to be a rabbit near him ; and 
see, he does not half like our chatting together 
here ; he is your senior, I suppose, and thinks he 
ought to be taken more notice of. Then the oth- 
er young man, who is looking as if he wished papa 
in Jericho, in order that he might come and join 
us. Who is he?" 

^' Oh ! that is Flower ; he is just above me, and 
a good fellow enough, but soft. If it was not for 
me, he would be terribly put upbn." 

She smiled, and looked at me all over as she 
answered, *' Well, yon do look sharp enough. 
See, we are going now out to the garden. You 
like fruit, don't you ? I do; so come along." 

I followed her as desired, and in a few minuies 
we were scattered all over the garden, deep in 
strawberries, and hiding behind gooseberry-trees, 
gradually separating from each other, till at last 
I found Miss Bambridge beside me, and Clarissa 
nowhere to be seen. 

** Oh I Mr. Darrell," she said, " how ashamed 
I am of offering you money yesterday ; you must 
have been rather amused. But I hope you got 
the goodies, as I told you ?" 

^*I am ashamed to say I did not," I replied; 
^'but would you like to see what I have done 
with the money ? Mind, I would show it to none 
but you." * 

*' Yes, do let me see," she cried, dagerly. " I 
was so taken aback when I saw you to-day, but 
as yon are not offended, it does not matter." 

'*Here it is," I went on, slowing drawing the 
precious coin from its hiding-place. ''I shall 
wear it against my heart by night and day, while 
life lasts ; and if ever I part with it, I shall no 
longer be the Vivian Darrell who stood by the 
roadside looking after you, as you rode away 
through the soft summer evening." 

*' You foolish boy," she laughed, seeing by my 
manner that, solemn as were the woi*ds, the af- 
fair was a mere jest, **I hope it may prove a 
talisman to you, and keep you out of danger ; 
turn away bullets from that susceptible heart in 
battle, and otherwise reward you for your con- 
stancy. But, child, you are too young . to be 
romantic : do let me lecture you a iittle, and do 
not be angry with what I say. I do not like to 
see so young a boy talking sentiment — it is out 
of place, and makes him look ridiculous. I like 
you, and think it is a pity yon should spoil 
yourself in that way, so take my advice and 
drop it." 

I sulked, or at least would have done so had 
I thought such a performance manly, and an- 
swered, *'I am ilot so young as you think; ask 
any of our fellows, and they will tell yon I am 
twenty ; so I do think I may be as romantic as I 
have a mind to be. Besides, you know, tempta- 
tions may be too strong," and I put as much 
meuiing into my glance at her and Miss Claris- 
BBy who just then appeared near us, as I could. 
She laoi^ed, and shook her head. *' Is it possi- 
Ue yoa are twenty ? Then I forgive you ; I took 
joa to ]be betwem ibarteen and fifteen. I am 



sorry too, for I can hardly talk in so motherly a 
strain to one as old as my self." 

* * Oh, but pray do ! " I bqgged, eagerly. * * That 
need make no difference, and I like being lectured 
by you ; it makes me feel so good — just as if I 
was a cat, and you stroked my fur the right way." 

*^Poor pussy!" she said, making a motion 
with her hand as though she was caressing the 
animal in question; ''does it like it? Then il^ 
shall have it sometimes, when it is good. And 
now let us join the others." 

We did join the others, as Miss Bambridge 
suggested, and again she paired off with the cap- 
tain, leaving me to the tender mercies of Miss 
Clarissa. What fun we had that bright sum- 
mer-day as we walked together to the croquet- 
ground, and afterward sat about in groups on the 
short soft turf, chaffing, talking nonsense, pelting 
each other with balls of daisies, and, in fact, do- 
ing every thing in the world but the thing to do - 
which we had been invited to Endley. 

No one so much as looked toward the croquet 
tools, while Miss Clarissa sat enthroned on an 
old moss-grown stump, like a queen surround- 
ed by her court ; at a little distance apart, Fev- 
ersham and her sister appeared to lose all con- 
sciousness of our presence, in the charms of a 
very earnest flirtation. 

What a girl Clarissa Bambridge was ! I think 
I can see her now, and can hear her droll and' 
sometimes very startling sallies, her merry peals 
of laughter, provoking a response even from in- 
nocent Flower, who, as a rule, was more addicted 
to sentiment than merriment. 

How she cut up the oddities of the county 
notables and imitated their peculiarities I — ^not ill- 
naturedly, be it understood, but more, as it seem- 
ed, because her sense of the ludicrous was so 
strong she could not help noticing and remem- 
bering traits that would escape others less gifted 
with the dangerous power of satu'e. And how 
pretty she was! The color excitement and high 
spirits brought to her cheek was like the inside 
petals of a blush-rose, her long blue eyes were 
positively dazzling under their dark, curled lash- 
es, her full red lips took the most charming forms 
as she uttered her daring sallies, while her slight 
girlish figure, in its simple white dress, was with 
every change of her attitude more perfect than 
before. 

In spite of all this, however, and thoagh my 
eye recognized the beauty of the picture as a , 
bioy's eye beauty can recognize while his heart is 
untouched, my attention wandered incessantly to 
the pair seated under a wide-spreading beech ; 
their faces were more serious than ours, thougb 
now and then a smile would light up the girl's 
gravity, till her sweet face seem^ so ablaze with 
merriment I felt inclined to think the former so- 
berness must have been assumed in deference to 
her companion, over whose quiet count^ance no 
trace of amusement passed. I was not aittonished 
at this, as I knew Feversham's turn cflTmind was 
almost always serious, when he could find any 
one to indulge him in that line. I could see 
plainly he fancied he had now found a kindred 
spirit, and was going into the affair over head 
and ears, as is the fashion of such grave, quiel 
natures. 

It annoyed me a Ulvia^^Txso&N.^K^^^^^^'ss^^^w'* 
1 the case ptomVacA ^rtfiTX"^'^ . "^vssx <2!l ^^y^'^®*^^^ 
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mere thonght of such a thing ; and really I was 
aware myself it was not desirable he should mar- 
ry an Irish girl, no matter how good or beautiful 
she might be , for what would all his friends in 
England say to such a thing ? — and I, being his 
cousin, could not but feel with all his other rela- 
tives, and decide it would not do. 

While I thought thus and watched them, they 
both rose and came toward us. 

"How merry you are here!" cried Gwendo- 
line. I was already calling her so in my mind. 
"I am perfectly bewildered philosophizing with 
Captain Feversham ; finally he has propounded 
A question I can not solve without help, so I have 
brought it over here, in the hope that some of you 
will assist me. The case is this: suppose you 
' had a friend in trouble of any kind ; that you 
were acquainted with the wrong — if wrong there 
were — and were questioned about i: ; suppose 
that, in fact, it became necessaiy in any way — 
no matter how — that for the good of a friend you 
should deny the truth, would you do so ? Cap- 
tain Feversham says not ; I said I would, if there 
was no other way. I dare say I might repent 
and be very sorry afterward, more particularly 
if the falsehood did not serve the end I desired ; 
but still, if I saw a friend in dire distress, or with 
evil, though unknown to himself, impending over 
him, and knew that a bold and barefaced lie — 
there is no other name for it," she apologized — 
*'from me would save him, I think I should tell 
it." 

• ""So would not I," broke in Miss Clarissa, 
gayly. " My friend ought to be able to face and 
fight his difficulties himself; and if the thing was 
discovered, what a nasty mess it would get one 
into, and what a lot of mischief it would do one 
in the- eyes uf the world ! No ; truth pays best, 
and though I might be sorry for the unlucky in- 
dividual, I could not help him at that price. 

Feversham smiled. 

" My reasons for refusing the lie are quite dif- 
ferent from yours. Miss Clarissa. It is because 
truth ennobles and purifies a man, falsehood de- 
bases and degrades him, that I would avoid it. 
I would refuse to speak what I knew that might 
injure my friend ; I would serve him in any oth- 
er way, even to the death, but I could not tell a 
fiilsefaood for him : it would leave a stain on my 
conscience, that, even though unknown to all the 
world, would be a constant reproach to me before 
other men. Besides, a falsehood can not stand 
Alone ; it draws others around it, till their name 
becomes legion. If you did it once, yon must 
either acknowledge your sin afterward, or go on 
adding to it day by day, till all that once was up- 
right in your character had become obscured by 
the fonl sin.'' 

He looked very noble standing there, with his 
head up, and his eyes fixed on the distant hills, 
as he preached his stem moral code ; and I could 
see by a 8ide> glance that Gwendoline Bambridge 
turned her head, and seemed ashamed of the sen- 
timents she hod avowed, while an unconvinced 
expression still lingered round her month. It 
was as though she said mentally, "I am sorry I 
let them know my opinion ; but if the ciase arose, 
I slionld do it all the same." 

Flower and Mayleigh listened silently to the 
discussion, but e\inced no desire to speak; so, 
after wahtng a minnte^ I broke in : 

'Toa take a very high tone, Claude, and no 
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doubt you are right — for one, at least, who can 
put a restraint on his feelings strong enough to 
see trouble come on a beloved head, which he 
might have averted by the sacrifice of his mor- 
al purity in some slight way. To me the end 
would justify the means, and not only that, but 
if driven by circumstances to such a resource, I 
would stand by it — that is to say, if by so acting 
I could achieve the welfare of one dear to me." 

"Pshaw! You don't know what you are 
talking of, Madcap," answered Feversham, rath- 
er angiily. "I should be sorry to think those 
were really your ideas on the subject. In a man 
a keen sense of honor is all-important, and once 
admit that what is untrue can be right in one 
place, there is no reason why it should not be 
correct in all." 

"No," broke in Miss Bambridge, "I think 
yon wrong both him and me. Captain Feversh- 
am. One could not do it for one's self; that 
would be cowardice, and therefore even more de- 
grading than the breach of truth by itself would 
be. But for the sake of one who had been true 
to you, and whom you had loved and believed in, 
it would be possible. However, it is no good 
talking over a hypothetical case; only I agree 
with Mr. Darrell, and could even see a certain 
nobility in such conduct in a good cause. Let 
us have some music ; Clary and all of yon join 
in the chorus." 

Soon we were gay again, but I could see Fev- 
ersham was startled and uneasy, keeping more 
aport from us than before, and indulging no long- 
er in tdtes-k-tcte with Miss Bambridge. I was 
very glad of this, for she took me up, and we 
chatted away as merrily as though we had known 
each other for years. There was a great deal of 
similarity between her and her sister, not only in 
manner, but in style of thought and bias of mind, 
only I could see that where Clarissa was satirical 
and inclined to be severe, Gwendoline was pitiful, 
passing over failings in silence, or making allow- 
ance for them. She had the most heart. Miss 
Clarissa the most cleverness. 

It was very pleasant wandering by the lake 
alone with her, while the others followed lazily, 
their burets of laughter pealing down to us on 
the evening breeze, and her low voice talking 
with the unrestrained confidence of friendship 
on every topic we lighted upon. 

It may seem strange to you that I, Madcap 
Darrell, should have cared for this kind of thing ; 
to tell the truth, even while I listened to her voice, 
and followed her ideas with wrapt attention, I 
wondered now and then, with a curious feeling 
of anxiety, why I did not find it slow. If Kate 
Merriton were to see me now, how she would 
laugh, I thought ; but Kate is a goose, not worth 
a sensible man's attention, and I really do feel 
like a man to-night. 

So I listened and talked in my turn, sometimes 
nonsense, sometimes sense. At length she asked 
me, " Is Lord Feversham generally liked ? His 
ideas are noble, but a little severe at times. Do 
his brother officers care for him ?" 

"There is not a better fellow going than Fev- 
ersham," I answered; "ho is the jolliest, kind- 
est-hearted, most forgiving man in the world. 
We all delight in him, for he is up to every 
thing; riding, driving, shooting — winning the 
men's hearts that way, for no one thinks of be- 
ing 3eaiotL« ot \i\ra,V«\a in unAssuming; as to 
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the ladies, they all adore him : his dancing is 
perfection, I am told, and besides, I do not 
think he objects to a quiet flirtation. Yon took 
him on his sternest side to-day, but don't think 
the worse of him for that. He is a true friend, 
and, in spite of his talk, I think it would go hai*d- 
ly with him to keep up to his standard in such 
a case as you described." 

"You don*t seem a bad friend yourself," she 
smiled, looking at me approvingly. "He is 
vour cousin," she went on. "Are you fond of 
liim ?" 

" Rather," I answered. " I would not go into 
any other regiment than this, because I wished 
to be with him. He has such a jolly place near 
ours ; you should see it ; such trees, such a river 
for trout, and no end of deer and things of that 
kind, such as ladies like. I don't like it as well 
as Longhui-st — that is our place — but it is the 
next best in the county; indeed I don't think 
there are many such places in England." 

She pumped me pretty well, as I must have 
known, had I not been too much pleased and 
flattered by the attention she was paying me to 
think of any thing else ; but let me do her the 
justice to say I don't think it was with any mer- 
cenary view she cross-questioned me ; rather, I 
think, it was that her fancy was already attract- 
ed by my handsome cousin, and she naturally 
interested herself in all concerning him. Of 
course it was pleasant to hear he was a nch 
man, and owner of a fine place, but the mis- 
chief was done before then, and she gave ample 
proof, in time, of disinterestedness such as I think 
few women would exhibit. 

I see this all now plainly — then I did not, but 
thought she liked me at least quite as much as 
she did him, so that by the time I left that night, 
I was in a kind of delicious dream, not seeing 
before me the certain shipwreck of all my hopes, 
which would have been apparent to any of my 
comrades, had they but known my thoughts. 
Y'et I was not in love, or at least did not know 
that I was ; all that I understood and felt was 
that she, a bright, clever, intelligent girl, one 
whom I knew to be courted and sought after in 
society, had talked to me, and listened to me, as 
though I was the equal in mind and experience 
of the men who .flocked around her. She had 
accepted my decision of a vexed question, as one 
that appeared to her right and just; she had 
talked confidentially o^ their life in the country, 
bad confided to me her opinions on numberless 
subjects — some gi*ave, some gay ; in fact she had 
treated me as a friend, suited to her in mind and 
habit of thoaght, till I felt the ladies' society had 
a charm of which formerly I had been ignorant, 
and that the loveliest, wittiest, most captivating 
woman I had ever met was Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge. I felt that any thing she commanded 
me I could perform, and that to win her ap- 
proval and commendation there was nothing I 
could not attempt. I was very silent during 
our drive home, hardly hearing the conversation 
around me, though the others were criticising 
oar late entertainers, and praising the grace and 
beauty of the yonng ladies, with an enthusiasm 
that I most have agreed in, had I listened ; 
though probably I should not have cared to hear 
them 80 freely discassed. Feversham, too, was 
irenr quiet, patting in a word now and then, gen- 
ernlly by way of silencing Mnjleigh's bitmg re- 
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marks, but otherulse seeming to be buried in his 
own thoughts. 

**How quiet Madcap is!" cried Mayleigh at 
length, when, stopped in some ill-natured speech, 
he sought a fresh object to torment. " Has he 
fallen head over ears in love with the fair Gwen- 
doline, or have his calf's brains been stolen by 
the bewitching Clarissa ? Poor fellow ! What 
will Lord and Lady Traverscourt say, when they 
hear the hope of the family is hopelessly in love 
with a fast Irish siren ? Which is it, Darrell ?" 

"Come, Mayleigh," I answered, with a strange 
feeling of firmness rising in my breast,"! don't 
care what you say about me, or how disagreeable 
you make yourself — it is natural to you, and you 
can't help it ; but I won't have you say any thing 
nasty of the Misses Bambridge. If they are 
meny, they are lady-like, and have in no way » 
laid themselves under the lash of your censorious 
tongue." 

"Bravo! yonng one," cried Feversham. "I 
did not know you could speak like that. I de- 
clare you are getting quite a man. Your mother 
won't know you when you go home again." 

I smiled, but did not answer. It was pleas- 
ant to hear that even Feversham reco^ized the 
change from a boy to man that I felt within 
myself. I could not help wondering what had 
caused it, and if he knew ; but a secret jealousy 
of any prying eye discovering what was hidden 
from myself restrained me from asking his expe- 
rience to come to ray assistance. 

Altogether it had been one of the pleasantest 
days of my life, and I had jumped off the car at 
the barracks with a feeling of regi-et that it was 
so soon over — re<2:ret, however, that did not pre- 
vent my locking Mayleigh's room on the outside, 
and then pushing the key under the door on my 
way up stairs — a feat which kept that gentleman 
in a white-heat fur half an hour, and called forth 
sundry unseemly execrations; he had not the 
least idea how it had happened, as I managed 
the matter daring the two minutes he stopped 
below talking to the driver, while I dashed up 
staii*s two steps at a time, and was in my own ' 
room, and halt' into my smoking costume, before 
he found out what had happened. 

After this we made acquaintance with no end 
of county notabilities — went to balls, picnics, cro- 
quet parties, every kind of device for making coun- 
try life pass gayly ; and wherever we went we met 
the Bambridges. Besides, we were at their own 
place veiy often, and the more we saw of them the 
greater grew our infatuation. Gwendoline and 
Claude had become fast friends — not that she 
ever neglected me either ; her greeting was just 
as hearty and cordial to me as to him. Had it 
not been so, I should hardly have dared to build 
the castles in the air that now occupied all my 
thoughts, for I could not even think of any per- 
son or any thing but of her alone. For her, and 
to be worthy of the favor I thought she bestowed 
on me, I cast the boy as much away from me as 
possible, and strove in all things to think and act 
not only as a man, but as the man should think 
and act who could hope to win her. My verj- 
nature seejBed changed — all the volatile impuU 
sivenesB and feverish energy of my character 
turned to a deep, passionate devotion that cen- 
tred itself on her, and made all other th\use» wJ^- 
servient to Vvw. \ ^iw^^ \vq(CcC\w\|, ^-aX^^ss^Kw^ 
, and ¥\oww \a\x^\v^vi wv^ <8«vV^'^^ >iQ.>s»sj.^«». 
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is desperately linnl hit.** I iliil not even pny any 
attention to the fact that Feversham was striv- 
ing for the same prize. I knew it was so, bnt I 
thought I had as good a chance as he, and I felt 
as though I could do battle wirh a brother even 
in such a cause. Sometimes indeed my hopes 
would fail me, as I saw lier dark eyes turned to 
Claudes handsome, manly face, and watched, 
with hate and jealousy gnawing at my heait, 
their lengthened converse ; then my hopes would 
spring up at a bound as, with a ringing laugh 
and a merry gesture, she would turn toward me 
and say, *' Vivian, come and help me to over- 
whelm your cousin. He talks di^eadful nonsense 
sometimes, and must be put down." 

Then she would tease him, and pet me, till his 
brow would grow dark and angry, and he would 
walk away, saying sulkily, 

**That young scape-grace will get into trou- 
ble some day ; he talks too much about what ho 
doesn't understand." 

Did she know what she was doing, that dark- 
eyed, sweet- faced girl ? Did she know she was 
waking a passionate man's heart a world too soon 
in A young, careless breast ? Did she know she 
was sowing distrust and strife between hearts 
once fondiv united? Did she know that the 
course she was pursuing must end in disappoint- 
ed hopes and a lilighted life, to one at least of 
those striving for her favor ? 

Hard questions these to answer, and perhaps 
the truest solution of them would be that she 
never thought about them at all, or rather that 
the boy^s devotion seemed to her an absurd and 
fleeting passion, that would pass away at the 
sight of the next pretty face, and transfer itself to 
A new object. In the mean time he was pleasant 
and lively, and saw no light in earth or heaven 
but the brilliance of her eyes. She was flattered, 
amnsed too; so she encouraged him, and only 
noticed the look of pain that would cross his face 
as she talked to his rival, to soothe it away with 
a fresh dose of captivation, never considering the 
day must come when the pain would be perma- 
nent, the relief beyond her power to admniister. 
Only Miss Clarissa seemed to pity me sometimes. 
She would draw me away when she saw me 
watching, with angry, glowering looks, Feversh- 
am and her sister chatting confidentially on the 
seat under the beech-tree, and, calling me after 
her, would wander off, wasting her wittiest sallies, 
and indulging in her most daring satires, in the 
vain hope of calling up a similar spirit in me. 

She was vciy good to me, though I had before 
said she had no heart. Now I began to think 
she must have one, and a pitiful heart too, else 
why did she take so much pains to rally me from 
my idle dream? All her efforts were vain, how- 
ever, and she saw they were so. Therefore, one 
day, as we roamed along by the shore of the lake, 
Gwendoline and Claude in front, she said, 

'^Lord Feversham seems to admire Gwen. 
Don't you think so ?" 

I was taken by surprise at her pntting the ques- 
tion so boldly, though the fact was apparent 
enough. I stammered and hesitated before re- 
plying, then answered, 

'* Yes, he does admire her. How could he help 
it ? She is very charming ! " 

I tried to B\)esik calmly, bnt blnshed as only a 

\wy can blush, when speaking of the one dear to 

Muf heart for the Arst time. She glanced at me, 



and took in all my confusion and my secret, 
though that, no doubt, she knew well before. 

*'I think he likes her," she went on, '*and I 
think Ga'cu likes him — at least as well as any 
man she knows. I would not care to be a can- 
didate for her hand under the circumstances. 
He is too dangerous a rival. Don't you think so, 
Vivian ?" 

'*No," I answered, with my blood op, for I 
thought I caught a look thrown back to me from 
the subject of our conversation. '* He would in- 
deed be a poor-spirited hound who would give up 
the chase because the struggle was severe, and 
the antagonist formidable. All the more honor 
to the one who wins. It is hard for the vanquish- 
ed too," I muttered, not thinking, however, even 
then, that would be my lot. 

'^You understand, of course, "Clarissa contin- 
ued, '* our conversation is quite private. Gwen 
would never forgive me if she thought I had pre- 
sumed to guess her feelings." 

**You may trust me," I answered, thinking, 
with satisfaction, 'Mt is but a guess, after all, 
and one she would not like her sister to know." 
Then the pair in front turned and joined us, I be- 
ing at once raised to the highest pitch of hope 
and happiness by the bright looks and pleasant 
words of her I loved so deariy. 

Yet all this while I never acknowledged to 
myself that I was iji* love. I was almost too 
much of a boy still, lived too entirely in the pres- 
ent to form anv schemes for the future, or to 
think of how all this must end ; that some day 
we would be ordered off, and then all our pleas- 
ant intercourse would cease, unless — But I nev- 
er went as far as that in my day-dreams, or surely 
my eyes would have been opened. 

Sometimes, when a jealous pain rose in my 
hearty as I watched Claude's attentions and the 
looks with which they were received, I question- 
ed myself for a minute or two as to what this 
might mean. Why should she not be pleased 
at his evident admiration? She smiled equal- 
ly on me. ** Yes," I answered myself; *'but I 
fear she likes him best. If I was only sure her 
friendship for me was the greater, I would be 
content." 

Foolish boy that I was, cheating myself with 
the word friendship, and talking of content. 
What man in love, ay, or boy either, for that 
matter, was ever satisfied with any thing less 
than full and absolute possession of his idol? 
And I was not more wise, or less ardent, than 
others; only my heart was yet untried, and I 
was ignorant of its depths. 

I can see now, looking back through a vista 
of years, how foolish and absurd this infatuation 
of mine must have appeared to dispassionate 
lookers-on ; how intensely aggravating it must 
have been to my cousin, who, loving her with 
the love a man should have for the woman he 
wishes to make his wife, found himself perpetu- 
ally thwarted and interrupted in his progress in 
her friendship by a lad of my age ; who, how- 
ever intensely devoted, could not, to the eyes of 
calm common sense, hope to succeed. But com- 
mon sense is rarely an attribute cultivated by 
lovers ; and while I refused to see that my pur- 
suit was ridiculous, he was equally unable to 
comfort himself by knowing that it was so ; and 
many a smothered malediction was showered on 
my head in conseqiience. 
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For nil this, and though I thought myself so 
much of a man, and tried to persuade myself I 
had left all my school-boy pranks behind me, 
Flower and Mayleigh often aggravated me with 
their chaff till I was driven to make reprisals; 
and then it was amusing to hear them growling 
and saying, '* That young monkey had been at 
his pranks again," and they wished '* Miss Bam- 
bridge would teach him better manners." 

The mention of that name always sobered me, 
and I would be profoundly sorry I had been led 
into any escapade that could give those fellows 
an excuse for mentioning her, or talking in their 
light, joking fashion of her influence over me. 

Claude saw, as well as the rest, all that was 
passing within me. I was inexperienced, and 
had little worldly wisdom. I could not for my 
life hide my rapture when she called me to her 
side, or conceal my jealousy and mortification 
when my captain ousted me; but I think that 
Feversham, even had he not been my rival, would 
still have tried to keep me from pursuing this 
will-o*-the-wisp of my imagination. 

He knew no more than I did, I really believe, 
which of us two she liked best ; and he was sav- 
ag3ly jealous, with a man*s cruel, vindictive jeal- 
ousy ; but he knew also better than any one ex- 
cept myself how young I was, and that, desira it 
OS I might, it would be impossible for me to mar- 
ry before I came of age. ^^refore it seemed to 
him certain that I stood in his light without any 
advantage to myself; and one sunny afternoon, 
meeting me out walking, we both being alone, he 
turned to accompany me, and began : 

*' Vivian," he said — and his voice" was harsh 
and stern, as it never used to be in the old days 
— * * when are you going to cease this folly ? Dog- 
ging Miss Bambridge like her shadow, 'spending 
(liiy after day at their house, and never inquiring 
whether your presence there is welcome or oth- 
erwise. I gave you credit for more good sense, 
thinking that though you. are still but a school- 
l)oy, yet that you had plenty of the keen Trav- 
erscourt wit to show you when you were making 
a fool of yourself. And remember, though Miss 
Bambridge may amuse herself with you, you are 
far too young for her ever to think of you in any 
other light than as a pleasant pastime for idle 
hours." 

I felt my face glow all over at this speech, re- 
minding me so scoi*nfully of what I felt to be 
the greatest drawback in my way, and answered 
liotly, 

■ *I won't ask if Miss Bambridge is your au- 
thority for speaking to me in this way. I know 
she is pleased to see me every day, and at all 
hours. As to sense, in what particular is mine 
worse than yours ? If it is wise and right you 
should admire her, why should it be folly in 
me to do so? She and I are about the same 
nge, and have, therefore, many ideas and pleas- 
ures in common, and I might as well, and per- 
haps with quite as much ti*uth, advise you to be- 
ware of wearying her. Until I hear from her 
own lips that my society is irksome to her, I shall 
continae my visits there. That is my answer, 
Feversham. You can act as yon choose." 

'i Thanks for the permission," he replied, 
haaghtily ; '* bat remember, my fine young fel- 
low, I have been letting you off duty since we 
hare been here — hiyre l^n iodnlging you in ev- 
ei7 way, in &ct : that is over now. To-morrow 



is your day in barracks, and wc are going to dine 
at the Bambridges'." 

So saying, with a malicious smile he walked 
off, leaving me overAvhelmed at the intelligence. 
I should diave to stay at home on duty, and ho 
would make as much running as he liked with 
Gwendoline. The thought made my blood rush 
wildly through my veins, and I determined, come 
what might, it should not be as he had planned.^ 

But how to prevent it? — that was the rub; 
and I walked on thoughtfully mile after mile, 
turning the matter over in my mind, and trying, 
to arrive at a solution of the difficulty. At last 
a plan shaped itself in my brain. I will not 
say it was a good one — indeed, if carried into 
execution, it would entirely i-est with my com- 
manding officer whether I should get into gi'eat 
trouble about it or not. But I was wild and reck- 
less ; it seemed to me a little matter, losing my 
commission in exchange for one short evening in 
her society ; and besides, a profession was noth- 
ing to me. I, Vi%'ian Darrell, would be wealth- 
ier than most of the men araund me, and have as 
good a position, whether I left the army or not. 
So I made up my mind, and returned to barracks 
with a defiant, desperate feeling in my heart, and 
a dash of insolence in my manner whenever I was 
obliged to address my cousin. 

This, however, he would not notice. To do 
him justice, he was never harsh ; and it must 
have been a wild spasm of jealousy indeed that 
induced him to act so unkindly by me in tliis in- 
stance. 

Next day I was on duty, as Claude had told 
me I should be. I moped about the barracks, 
looked as wretched as I could, and othenvise 
tried to conceid the daring defiance that really 
reigned in my breast. 

So the day wore on till about five o'clock. I 
knew the car for the others was not ordered un- 
til six, but I wished to get a start of them before 
they returned from their walk. I dressed, there- 
fore, and, slipping a top -coat over all, walked 
quietly off in the direction of Endley by a back 
road. I had told a car to be in waiting for mo 
about a mile out of town ; but, not wishing to ar- 
rive too earlv at mv destination, I had ordered 
it for six o'clock. I had about half an hour to 
wait, therefore, when I arrived at the appointed 
place ; but the evening was fine and wai*m, so I 
sat down by the roadside to rest, the quiet beau- 
ty of the scenery soothing the tumult of angry 
feelings in my breast. 

Every thing went right ; the car came at the 
appointed time, and I anived at Endley about a 
quarter of an hour before the others. 

*'Why have you come alone?" questioned 
both the sisters in one breath ; 'Svhere are the 
others ?'' 

"They are coming after," I answered, with a 
langli. " I could not wait any longer; it seems 
such an age since I have seen you." 

"The day before yesterday was the last time 
we met," laughed Gwendoline ; " it is an age, as 
you say. Why did yon not ride over yesterday ?" 

"I feared to intrude by coming so often," I 
stammered, but led to speak freely by her man- 
ner. " If I thought you wished it I should have 
been only too happy to come." 

" You are always welcome," fiha t^\VrA.,"'«^2^ 
her Boft smVlQ. ^''YW V3\ '3aa\?\«BLY\S!L>ox^^ 
you, \f l\iat mVL «aX\9>W ^wi^ 
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** Onlv I should die if Ton were to tell me so," 
I Answered, in a Ioav, trembling voice, as I seat- 
ed myself beside her. 

I had never dared to say as mach to her bo- 
fore, and now my agitation said a thousand things 
I coold never have found words to utter. I 
had glanced at her face to see how she took it. 
She blushed, and there was a slight expression 
of surprise in her eyes that seemed to say, *^ You 
are coming on very fast ;" but she answered, 

''If you wait for death till then, rest assured 
you will live to a ripe old age. Ah ! here are 
the others." And rising, she went forward to 
meet them. 

I knew by Claude's expression that ho had 
seen me the instant he entered the room, but he 
laid nothing; and as the rest had always been 
allowed to go out — oven when they were on 
duty — in our quiet country quarters, they thought 
my presence there was all right. 

After dinner, however, and before we joined 
the ladies, Feversham took me by the arm and 
drew me to>vard the window, letming out of it 
to cool his heated brow in the balmy summer 
twilight. 

"Do you know, Vivian," he began gravely, 
"what you have done? Sometimes I wonder 
whether it is sheer folly gets you into so many 
scrapes. Do you know that, if I was to report 
this last escapade, yon would be tried by court- 
martial for deliberate disobedience of -orders?" 

*^* I know it," I answered, with a sullen pride 
in the admission. " I know yon can have me 
tried, if you please. I counted the cost before 
I did it. But you don't think I could have sat 
quietly in- barracks, knowing yon were hei*e ? It 
was more than my blood could stand ; but I am 
willing to bear any punishment." 

Claude looked at me gravely in the dim twi- 
light, and it seemed to me there wns a tremor in 
his voice when at length he answered, 

" I can't hurt you, Darrell, and you know it. 
Tou acted as I would have done myself; only I 
wish you had a little more confidence in me. 
• l^hen the time came round I thought the trial 
woi^ too hard, and went to your room to give 
vou permission to accompany me. You were 
gone then, howev^er; I guessed whither, and I 
was right, as I saw at once on entering the 
drawing-room here. Only be careful, child. 
Many would not have forgiven such an act of in- 
subordination ; and, if any one else had known 
the state of the case, I should have been obliged 
to make an example of you. Don't do so again." 

"You are too good to me, Claude," I cried, 
thoroughly overcome by his kindness, now that I 
was completely in his power. I had hardened 
myself to bear angry accusation, and threats of 
court-martial only too likely to be carried into 
execution, but this I had never expected, though 
it was like Claude, too, and like none but him. 
Firm as he could be when it was required, there 
^vas none who knew better when gentleness 
might be used ; and kindness was more natural 
to him than severity. "I wish," I continued, 
passionately, "I could do something to please 
you — could make some sacrifice that would show 
how I feel your goodness ; bot the only sacrifice 
yoa would care for I can not make. It is 
stronger than I am. Yoa must forgive me still, 
for, while hope remains, I will ^ht against 
yoa. " 



He smiled a little sadly as he replied, " So be 
it, then ; but let it not breed a quarrel between 
us. Was there ever woman yet worth a breach 
between two hearts that had once known and 
valued each other ?" 

I interrupted him hotly. 

" You do not know what love is if you ask its 
worth — it can not be bought or measured. It 
may prove delusive and false, but while it lasts, 
the glory, the beauty, the faith with which it sur- 
rounds the beloved object are worth more than 
all the world besides. Yon who count the cost 
leave her to me, who would do and dare all for 
her sake." 

"This is the first blind, wild adoration of 
a fresh young heart," he answered. "What a 
pity that it can not last ! — that as surely as the 
sun will rise to-morrow over the hill-tops the il- 
lusion must fade and pass away, never to return 
in all its first purity and force. Come, let us go 
to the ladies." 

So we joined them, and passed a merry even- 
ing. Gwendoline was most impartial in her at- 
tentions; while Clarissa kept the others fully 
amused, she being quite equal to entertaining 
any number of people at once. What a pity such 
pleasant moments pass away so quickly. We 
bask as it were in the sun for a few short hours, 
and then begin again the strife and turmoil and 
bustle, the conflicting emotions that we call life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COMING TO AN UNDEBSTANDING. 

TnE days passed on, and still the situation 
remained unaltered between Feversham and me, 
with the difference of a slight change in Miss 
Bambridge's manner toward us. She had been 
accustomed to be equally friendly, equally socia- 
ble, equally mirthful in her manner to both ; but 
latterly there had been a change — a change that 
had excited my buoyant, sanguine nature to the 
highest pitch, and that aroused Feversham's deep, 
brooding jealousy more frequently than ever. 
And the change was this — she avoided him some- 
times pointedly, she seemed occasionally ill at 
ease in his presence, and anxious to escape those 
tetes-k-tete with him that had at first pleased her 
apparently so much. 

But she never avoided me, she never seemed 
weary of my society ; her eyes would meet mine 
with the frank, upward look that set all my young 
blood boiling with passionate adoration; and 
when she most shunned him, then more than ever 
she sought my society. She and her sister had 
both taken to calling me Vivian, without any spe- 
cial conversation on the subject, dropping into it 
in a casual way that flattered me immensely, and 
made me think it the prettiest name in the world, 
when I heard it uttered in their soft, musical ac- 
cents. If I had been the man I had flattered mv- 
self I had become, I should perhaps have known 
better how to interpret these signs. I should not 
have been stirred by them into the wild, feverish 
exultation, the maddening belief in my eventual 
success, that took possession of me. Bather, if 
I had read them aright, might I have known 
that no woman, not even one so fearless and oat- 
spoken as Gwendoline Bambridge, would have 
; Bhown BO clearly Uer preference for the man she 
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loved ; and from all this lavishly bestowed favor 
I would have drawn the true conclusion, that she 
looked upon me as the boy I was in point of age, 
and fancied that this devotion of mine would be 
passing and transient, as boyish passions usually 
are. 

But Feversham was as much deceived as I was 
— he was too cruelly in earnest to read the real 
meaning of her new-bom shyness and timidity 
with him. At times still, when they were una- 
voidably thrown together, she was as kind and 
friendly and attentive to hirti as ever — more so 
even than she was to me, and he knew it. But 
then again she would shun him, and he would 
persuade himself either that she loved '^ the boy" 
best, or that a mischievous demon of coquetry 
had possession of her, stining her up to torment 
him, and raisie the mad devil of jealousy within 
him, that all his strong self-control could hardly 
master. 

His manner to us both became capricious and 
variable : at times I know he hated me. I almost 
think he felt so to her also when deeply stung, 
but if he did the feeling was transient, and the 
next minute he would condemn himself savagely 
for having dared to think harshly of her. She, 
in her bright, happy ignorance of the wild storm 
of passion she had raised in two hearts once 
closely united by friendship, doubtless intended 
no evil, was not to be blamed for such if it arose; 
could not, in fact, be judged by the plain, cleai- 
laws of conduct, meant to govern people less 
charming, or more aware of their power. At 
times he would think leniently of my share in 
the matter, would acknowledge, perhaps, that I 
was not to blame for following this temptation, 
that had proved too strong for him ; and then 
be would try to show his sorrow for former se- 
verity to me, by renewed kindness of look and 
manner, whenever we came across each other. 
Sometimes, if he had been fortunate, and she had 
greeted him with a return of their first friendly 
intimacy, he would brighten up into his own ge- 
nial self, feel once more that such a mere lad as 
I could have no possible chance against him, and 
would even treat me with a kind of pitying man- 
ner, that I, blindly secure, allowed to pass with- 
out letting it ruffle my temper. 

We were sitting over our wine after mess one 
evening. Claude was in his joyous temper ; he 
liad been out the whole day at Endley, and I 
had not been there. Consequently, as I told my- 
self, Gwendoline had been able to give him her 
attention, and he was happy because it had been 
so. I was not uneasy or alarmed ; I had told 
lier the day before that I should not be able to 
see her that day, and she had said she should be 
sorry, that she should miss me : that was quite 
eoongh for me, and 1 could afford to laugh at my 
captain's triumph over me. 

I am not much of a wine-drinker ; of course 
I give my opinion if I hear wine spoken of, and, 
thanks to hearing people at Longhurst discussing 
the subject, I can say something very much to 
the point on most of the ordinary vintages one 
meets with in this country; and I think it makes a 
fellow appear more of a man of the world to know 
something about the matter. To say the truth, 
I don't care to support my opinions by drinking 
mach of what I nphold, and so I generally have 
a good deal of spare time on my hands as we sit 
roand the taUe of as evening. They do say la 



our mess that most of the broken wine-glasses at 
table are due to me, but this is a calumny ; and I 
hope what I am about to relate will not be taken 
against me in the matter, as it was quite an ex- . 
ceptional occurrence, and not my fault besides. 
Indeed as yon must have seen, the other fellows 
put all their scrapes down at my door, so that 
even in this little countiy town, where I have 
lived more quietly then I ever lived before, ev- 
ery one talks of Mr. Darrell as being the most 
unlucky young gent for getting into scrapes that 
ever was seen in the country. And that is all 
Mayleigh's fault, as I will show you presently. 

The other fellows were talking all round tlie* 
table, and passing the decanters now and then 
before me. I was not minding them ; I was very 
busy trying to execute a trick I had seen Caven- 
dish and some other fellows of ** ours " perform, 
and which I was always rather unfortunate over; 
The thing seemed simple enough, till one came 
to try it. It was only this : fiU your glass, pile ' 
three or four wine-glasses on it, one on top of 
another, and then drink your wine without dis- . 
turbing the balance and an-angement of your frag- 
ile column. As I have said, I had never suc- 
ceeded well with this trick ; but on this particu- 
lar occasion a serane, triumphant feeling that 
possessed me seemed to have given an unusual 
steadiness to my hand, and I really believe I was 
about to do the trick, and insui-e to myself last- 
ing satisfaction from the consciousness of possess- 
ing so much skill, when a fragment of biscuit well 
aimed, and thrown hard, hit the topmost glass, 
and the next minute my elaborately reared struc- 
ture was sti-ewcd, a moss of fragments and splin- 
ters, over the table. 

" Halloo ! young one," cried Mayleigh's sneer- 
ing voice — and I should have known by his voice, 
even had I not caught sight of his uplifted hand, 
that he was the delinquent — " four broken glasses ; 
six times four is twenty -four; just two dozen 
glasses you owe our mess. It is a good thing for . 
you you have plenty of money, or this kind of 
work would soon make a hole in your pocket." 

"You ought to pay for them nil, or at least 
half," I retorted, raising a rather flushed face, for 
I was angry. I had long set my heart on accom- 
plishing this trick, and I am sure but for him I 
should have succeeded on that occasion. Since 
then I have never again been so much in the 
vein for that kind of thing. ** I would not have 
broken one," I continued wrathfully, "but for 
you. Not that I mind the expense, or our good 
motto, *Who breaks pays,' but that you are al- 
ways mixing yourself up with other people's bus- 
iness or amusements, and I tell you I won't stand 
it much longer." 

"Why, I thought you were too much of a man 
now. Madcap, to set your heai*t on tricks of that 
kind, or of course I would not have spoiled your 
little amusement," laughed Mayleigh. "And, 
besides, it was so jolly to see the glasses tumbling 
all down about your absorbed face." 

"I don't care," I answered, rather more an- 
noyed than mollified at this allusion to my man- 
hood. Yon see, I looked at the trick as a trial 
of skill, and not at all as a childish amusement, 
and I was not inclined to have him poking fun 
at me, because I thought I saw Feversham laugh- 
ing. ** Look here, Captain," IcaTAxwasA^^'' ^wn.\. 
you thmV. "Ma5\ev^ Xsowcai^ x^ xasiSsa ^g^sA V^^s^ 
^ those gVassesY 
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I knew Mnyleigh was a screw, and would not 
laugh when he found he had to pay for his cock- 
shot. 

"Well, reallv," said Feversham, laughing, **I 
suppose if you go into the right of it be is, since 
it was he, not you, broke them ; but you looked 
Ko tempting a mark, I don't wonder he did not 
i-esist the temptation. Flower and Preston were 
in the act of raising their hands to have a go in 
at you, when his shot took effect ; so yon see he 
wasn't singular. But come, I have news for you 
that I received in a letter that arrived just before 
dinner. Attention, please, till I make the an- 
nouncement. The authorities have discovered, 
or think they have discovered, that this is a veiy 
disturbed, unsettled neighborhood, and our head- 
quarters are to be moved down here. I heard 
this from Colonel Annesly, so you may be sure 
it is correct. How will you like that, my boys ? 
No more shirking duty then, no outing for the of- 
iicersof the day." 

He looked with a smild- at me as he spoke, and 
I answered, defiantly, 

"No more unfortunate ensigns kept in out of 
their toms. All share their duties in proper rou- 
tine then. Hun-a! for Captain Annesly and 
head-quarters!" 

" Confound head-quarters and Horse-Guards, 
say I, for sending them here," growled Flower 
and Preston. "A man won't be able to call his 
soul his own, once Annesly puts in an appear- 
ance. It will be drill, and marching, and pipe- 
clay, and drill again, etcetera, everlastingly. 
What has our regiment done, above all other 
regiments, to be afflicted with such a colonel ?" 

"I am sure," added Mayleigh, "Madcap here 
has done all he can to prevent our being thought 
a pattern corps, in any respect." 

** Oh ! never mind Annesly," said Feversham. 
" I admit he docs keep one up to the collar when 
he is with us, but you know as well as I do he 
will be getting leave for the partridge shooting 
presently, and will leave us under Harvey, who 
ii a jolly, easy-going fellow, as we all know." 

This was a comforting view of the case, but it 
would have comforted me much more had I at 
all been able to fathom the meaning of my cous- 
in's curious and unusual self-content. Content 
to him meant discontent and pain to me. Clear- 
ly he thought ho had cause to be pleased with his 
day, and nothing but Gwendoline hanng shown 
him unusual favor would please him, I well knew. 
What was it that had happened ? Long after- 
ward, when Feversham was in trouble from oth- 
er causes, and thought himself very secure with 
hor, he confided to me what had happened, which 
I may as well repeat here, in the order in which 
It occurred ; but I knew nothing of it, be it re- 
membered, for some time, and therefore contin- 
ued to consider myself favored, and my cousin as 
an unwelcome intruder in all our interviews. 

That day, at Endley, Gwendoline, Clarissa, 
and Feversham had gone out for a walk after 
lunch. It was a very hot day in the beginning 
of July. Climbing the moontain was warm 
work, and pi*esently, having arrived on the brink 
of a picturesque mountain stream, Gwendoline 
proposed that they shoiUd sit down, and defer the 
rest of the walk ad ir{firut2im, Claude agreed 
willingly, but Clarissa, after a few minutes' pause, 
declared she must go on. 

^^Yoa tn-o Uzy oiiee^** shs said, '*'can stop 



here; I want to find the green -stemmed fern 
that grows somewhere a})out, and shall hunt for 
it while you are resting." 

Gwendoline, finding she was about to be left 
alone with Claude Feversham, tried to rise and 
follow her sister. 

** Let us go on," she said. " I am also inter- 
ested in the finding of that fern." 

"Sit down," he answered, without attempting 
to stir. Gwendoline then perceived that a comer 
of the skirt of her dress was under his elbow, on 
which he was leaning, and he made no move- 
ment to allow her to withdraw it. She sat down 
almost frightened. Lord Feversham had been 
very odd lately, and she really felt a little alarmed 
about what he might be going to say, for it was 
evident he was going to say something. Was it 
possible he would rebuke her for allowing Vivian 
Darrell to make such a fool of himself about her ? 
Well, if he was she could not help it, and, what 
was more, she did not think that Darrell would 
he easily shaken otf, or made to keep aloof, unless 
she was really to be unkind to him, which she 
could not be. 

"What has made vou avoid mo of late?" he 
asked, nen'ously plucking the long grasses that 
grew near. " You used to be good friends with 
me at first — now you never speak to me." 

"I — ^I didn't mean to avoid you," she said, 
with hesitation ; then an in*esistible feeling com- 
pelled her to look at him, and their eyes met. 
Under the magic of that look she was impelled 
to correct herself and speak the truth, and she 
continued, with downcast eyes and a heightened 
color : " at least, if I did, it was not because I did 
not like you." 

"Then it was because you did like me,*' he 
answered, in a tone of the fullest content, laying 
his hand for one minute on hers, and then rapidly 
withdrawing it. He saw she was frightened, un- 
easy, and he feared to say more just then, for fear 
of losing his cause from precipitation. 

There was silence for a few minutes, Gwendo- 
line looking down into the brown waters of the 
brook at her feet, apparently studying the out- 
line of the stones, seen clearly through the trans- 
parent water, but in reality feeling in every nerve 
of her body the long, silent, passionate gaze of the 
man beside her, whose look seemed to pierce into 
her inmost soul, and there stir up strange feelings, 
half terror, half rapture, that were altogether new 
to her ; of the possibility of experiencing which she 
had hitherto been unaware. It was like awaken- 
ing into a new life ; every sense seemed quickened 
to a tenfold power and keenness of appreciation ; 
and yet she was as one in a mesmeric trance, un- 
able to resist the will of the mesmerizer. When 
he spoke at last, in a low, murmuring voice of in- 
tense happiness, saying, " What a strange way 
you have of showing liking — I shall want you to 
try another plan in future," she felt as if no an- 
swer was possible to her but to turn and look 
once more into the handsome brown eyes, that 
were gazing so eagerly at her face. 

There was a smile in those eyes as she met 
them, and she, though still frightened, feeling that 
she was just passing through a crisis in her life, 
could not restrain a faint, timid, answering smile, 
a mere ghost of the responsive feeling his look 
should have called up, but her heart was too full 
to open freely yet, even to him. She wanted to 
be alone a little with the happy, the joyful dis- 
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coverv she lind just made, before she could dis- 
close its full im))ortaiice to him, even if he were 
to question her about it. Ilnppily for her, she 
thought, he did not ; he was inexpi'essibly con- 
tented and satisfied ; for a while eveiy longing 
of his heart was silent from pure happiness, and 
he lay back among the grass and ferns at her 
feet, gazing to his heart's content on her beautiful 
downcast face, and following with enraptured eye 
the graceful outlines of her perfect figure. 

One beautiful hand rested among the ferns 
close to him. How he cursed, mentally, the well- 
fitting kid glove that concealed its beauties of 
shape and color. What were gloves made for ? 
They were an outrage on good taste, and a mere 
profanation of nature. He wondered that Gwen- 
doline Bambiidge, superior as she was to the rest 
of her sex in every thing, stooped to obey the im- 
perious decrees of fashion in such matters. One 
as beautiful and pei*fect as she could surely afibrd 
to set fashion at defiance, or lead a fashion of her 
own. He had not courage to ask her to remove 
her glove, and might have gazed at the pearl- 
gray covering with ungratified longing for the rest 
of the evening, had not a happy idea suddenly 
struck him. Close by grew a low-growing bush 
of the dog-rose, profusely covered with pinky-white 
blossoms. Keaching fonvard suddenly, he gath- 
ered two or three of the prettiest buds, and silent- 
ly presented them to her. Equally silently she 
took them, thanking him with a hurried, timid 
look, that would have seemed to him much more 
delightful had it been more prolonged. Then he 
discovered that a thorn from one of those happy 
roses had penetrated his finger deeply, sinking 
below the suiface, so that there was no hope that 
his unaided efforts could get it out. 

**What is the matter?" asked Gwendoline, as 
he moaned a little over it, pretending to sufi^er 
severely from it. 

'*Only a thorn,'* he replied — "it has got in 
deep ; but if yon had a needle or pin, you might 
get it out fur me. I assure you it smaits pain- 
fully." 

**Let me see," she answered, "I have onlv 
the pin of my brooch ; but if the operation is not 
a difficult one, I might manage to do what you 
want with that." 

As she spoke she drew off her gloves, laid them 
beside her, and took out her brooch. The 
wounded finger was held out for inspection, was 
pitied duly, and after a little probing was pro- 
nounced to be an incomprehensible case. 

*' I don't think there is any thorn in it at all," 
said Gwendoline, after a careful investigation. 
'' It seems to me there is the mark of a severe 
prick — a thorn ran in, and was pulled out again 
as you withdrew your hand — there is nothing 
there." 

"Do you think so?" asked Feversham, anx- 
iously, bending over to inspect the invalided mem- 
ber more closely, and thereby bringing their two 
heads into a close proximity, the eficct of which 
was immensely amusing to Clarissa, who, perched 
on a rock higher up the mountain, was looking 
down with mischievous delight on the scene be- 
low. "I am sure it is still there, "he continued 
discontentedly, as Gwendoline gave signs of be- 
ing about to give up the search. " Do just look 
again/' he plmded. 

Gwendoline complied, but again without dis- 
coreriog any thing. Suddenly looking up, she 



encountered his eyes fixed upon her — not with 
the expression of petulant pain he had before as- 
sumed, but brimful of a mirthful contentment 
which at once revealed to her that she was the " 
victim of what Lord Feversham doubtless consid- 
ered a pious fraud. Coloring a little, with a half- 
vexed, half-amused expression, she dropped hi:; 
hand, saying, 

**I don't believe there is a thorn there at all, 
and you knew it. For shame ! I thought you 
were too honorable, too unblemished, to soil your 
conscience with a falsehood." 

He laughed, but colored all over his broad, open 
brow. 

**Airs fair in love and war," he answered; 
" but I must acknowledge you have brought my 
words against me well. What are you looking 
for?" 

"For my gloves. I laid them down some- 
where here." 

"I have got them,"- he answered quietly, as 
though he were announcing the most ordinary' 
every-day occurrence, drawing them out of hut 
pocket as he spoke, stroking them between his 
hands, and looking at them with a very difierent 
expression fi'om that with which he had regarded 
them ten minutes before. 

"Oh! thank you," she said, holding out her 
hand for them. "I was afraid they were lost. 
Give them to me." 

"Not yet," he replied, putting them again 
into his pocket. "You don't want them here; 
and you might really lose them. I will keep 
them for you till we are going back to your 
home." 

"But I want to put them on." 

"That is exactly what I wish to prevent," he 
answered with provoking coolness; then they 
looked at each other again, and Gwendoline did 
not know whether to be angiy or amused. Grad- 
ually the expression of Feversham 's look changed, 
and though he had assured himself a few min- 
utes before that the time when he might plead 
successfully had not yet amved, and that he must . 
not be precipitate, he now lost all coolness and 
self-control. Passionate, loving words rushed 
to his lips, and would next minute have been 
spoken, when a handful of long tangled gras8, 
neatly fastened round a small stone, fell at their 
feet, and Clarissa's merry, ringing voice was heard 
exclaiming, 

"A good shot, Gwen, wasn't it? I hftve 
found my fern, and as it is now getting late, I 
think we had better set out, if we wish to be in 
time for dinner." 

"Why, what o'clock is it?" asked Gwendo- 
line, nervously, as though she had been caught 
committing some enormity. In truth, if it was 
late, she must feel veiy guilty, for the time had 
slipped by as though it were but half an hour, 
and they had not talked so much either. It was 
those long treacherous silences that had devoured 
the hours in such an incomprehensible manner. 

"Just five o'clock," sang Clarissa, with a most 
provoking look ; while Feversham drew out his 
watch, and glanced at it, with the air of one 
who believes all ladies' watches to be >vrong, and 
is confident he will find this particular one wrong 
too. " We came out at two o'clock," continueil 
Clarissa, "so we have been here very neoxlv 
three mortal Vvoxxt^. \^V«x -^wj^. v«^ '^^wjw^ «s^^ 
find to taiWL lv^JOwx. ©Si \\i<i <\m^\. ^^^si^. '^sss^— 
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indccti, I Ix'lisvc yo:i botli went to sleep — or at 
lease Ix>rd Feversham did, and yon, Gwen, were 
afraid to awake him. I would not be as quiet 
as voa are, Gwen, about such thinji^s — I would 
wa^en up any one that treated me in that way, 
I can tell vou." 

** How would you do it ?** asked Feversham, 
niiiliing lively ^iiss Clarissa a hundred miles 
away. Gwendoline, he knew, wanted her gloves, 
and be could not take them out of his pocket 
under her sister's eyes and present them to her. 
Yet the more he wished for her absence, the 
more he felt constrained to be polite, and make 
himself agreeable, and try to act as though he 
desired her presence. He paused, looking up 
for an answer to his question, but in reality spec- 
ulating whether, if Clarissa kept by them the 
whole way back to Endlcy, he might carry olf the 
gloves without returning them to their owner. 
The tliought cheered him, and when Clarissa an- 
swered giiyly, "Try me in that way, and I will 
soon show you what I would do," he laughed, as 
though she had said something intensely witty. 

''What did I suy that was so amusing?" she 
asked, looking from one to the other with a puz- 
zled, innocent air. Then, seeing Gwendoline 
was as bewildered as she was herself, she contin- 
ued, **I don't believe you know what you are 
laughing at. Lord Fevershnm. This is levity, 
which I never encourage. Come, Gwen, he will 
recover quickly when he finds himself alone ;" so 
saying, Clarissa caught her sister's hand, and 
drew her down the nan*ow path after her, Fev- 
ersham quickly following, as she had predicted. 

In spite of pressing invitations to remain to 
dinner, Feversham insisted on returning to mess. 
There were several reasons for this, the principal 
of which was that he could not hope to have her 
to himself anv more that dnv, and he had arrived 
at a stage when, seeing her in company, sur- 
rounded by people who prevented private con- 
versation, was more of a penance than a pleasure. 
Then he was well aware also that he could not 
trust himself any longer with her alone — he would 
infallibly say more than at present it was wise 
he should say, and might fail in obtaining what 
he desired from over-anxiety to gain it. lie was 
not by any means sure yet that she cared suffi- 
ciently for him to insure him against all chance 
of a refusal, and, like most men, ho was morbid- 
ly sensitive on that point. It was true she had 
that day shown very plainly that she liked him, 
and he could not doubt that she understood he 
loved her; but for all that, women had been 
known to lead men on, and refuse them when 
they had been certain of success, and he did not 
care to be one of the number so deceived and 
deluded. 

It was rather a selfish kind of pride — one that 
ho would not perhaps have liked to own to, that 
most men would feel rather ashamed of, if its 
true causes and bearing were explained to them, 
and yet that influences most of them immensely 
in their dealing with women. It would be a cu- 
rious study for investigators of such curiosities to 
ascertain how often, since the fashion of proposal 
and rejection began, have women been vituper- 
ated and censured for having encouraged and 
thrown over men, when the real impediment to 
a happy and satisfactory arrangement of the case 
has Deen that the man, in his intense dread of 
niasa^ baa failed to explain his meaning clearly 



to the object of his love ; wmppiiig up a plain 
simple demand for marriage in such enigmatical 
form as would require an <£dipus to unravel. 

The woman meanwhile, besides bearing to the 
man and his fellows the imputation of heartless- 
ness, has had to bear the wearing, aching load of 
hope deferred, to experience the pangs of a pained 
wonder, dull at first, but growing every day more 
keen — as to the reason of the coldness that has 
sprung up between hearts once so dear to each 
other. A wonder perhaps doomed never to be 
satisfied or enlightened — perhaps after long years 
destined to be relieved, when too late, by the 
intervention of some common friend, who can 
throw on trivinl words long forgotten some gleam 
of light gathered from acquaintance with the 
mind of the man who, once frightened away, can 
rarely, if ever, be recalled. 

Claude Feversham did not think of matters in 
this light as he drove merrily home, but he did 
determine to wait a little longer, and make him- 
self more sure of his ground before he ventnred 
on the fatal step. Still matters appeared well for 
him at present, as he had seen them that day, 
when that monkey Madcap had not been near to 
intrude; therefore Feversham had been almost 
condescending to me when he met me that even- 
ing at mess. 

Gwendoline Cambridge was sitting alone in 
her room ; she had dressed for dinner, and was 
absorbed in what seemed to be a pleasant reverie, 
while waiting for the gong to sound. Suddenly 
the door opened, and Clarissa flitted into the 
room: both these girls were peculiar in their 
manner of moving and walking about a room. 
Gwendoline always reminded me of a clipper- 
ship under press of canvas — she literally sailed 
along the ground, seeming to me also like a swan, 
piloting itself gracefully over the clear waters of 
the lake; but Clarissa flitted, or flew — it was 
more the rapid, graceful motion of the swallow, 
intensely swift, with nothing of hurry or exertion 
discernible ; she was at the door as you looked 
at her; the next instant, without your knowing 
how, she was at your side. They were pretty 
and distinctive peculiarities, ancT I had often no- 
ticed them, deeming them suggestive and char- 
acteristic. In one minute Clarissa had flitted, or 
skimmed, over to her sister in her rapid, noiseless 
way, and laying a hand on each of Gwendoline's 
shoulders, was looking down into her sister's 
eyes, with her own brimful of fun and meniment. 

There was a long pause. Clarissa evidently- 
expected Gwendoline to speak, and Gwendoline 
remained pertinaciously silent. Isn't it provok- 
ing that people always will do exactly what they 
are not wanted to do ? 

"Well?" asked Clarissa at length, seeing that 
her sister would not initiate the conversation. 

"Well!" replied Gwendoline, impenetrably. 

"Has not our grave and gracious friend pro- 
posed this afternoon, Gwen ? I am sure I gave 
him ample time to do it in, and do you know it 
is slow work fern-hunting alone. I should not 
have minded, if dear little Vivian had been with 
me; but then, of course, he would have been 
miserable at seeing you alone with his cousin. I 
do wish, Gwen, you would be quick and hook 
this fish, if you are going to have him, because 
you draw all the best men in the place, and leave 
mo no chance ; if you were married, I should 
have a little fiiir play, and begin to do business 
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on my own account. What did he say ? Is the 
matter decided ?" 

**No/* answered Gwendoline, tiring to look as 
if she felt more doleful than was by any means 
the case. " You know, Clary, I always tell you 
there is nothing in it ; we are not thinking of 
each other." 

"Ha, ha!"' laughed Clarissa; *'I know very 
well when you say there's nothing in it, it Ls snre 
to be something very serious for the poor man 
concerned, and he generally gets his dismissal a 
few days aftenvard. But he should have pro- 
posed to-day, when I did every thing on pur- 
l)ose;*'and leaving her sister, Clarissa walked 
over to a cheval-gUiss, and began turning herself 
round and round before it, singing ** Why don't 
the men propose ?*' 

Satisfied with the arrangement of her skirts, 
she turned away presently, and continued, " That 
lover of yours is a very handsome fellow, I ad- 
mit, but not nearly as good-looking as my little 
darling Madcap. What eyes that boy has, to be 
sure ! If I were you, I should be in love with 
Iiim, over head and ears. How can you go in 
for that sentimental, grave, dignified, long-legged 
Ftork? I have never made out what animal ho 
is like, for, though I call him a stork, his face is 
not like one ; but one name's as good as another. 
As for dear little Vivian, in spite of his good 
looks, any one can see with half an eye he be- 
longs to the monkey tribe. If Mr. Darwin had 
lieen acquainted with him, I could forgive him 
for his theories respecting the origin of man. By- 
the-bye, I'll ask Vivian if he knows Darwin." 

"And he will tell you he does — meaning of 
coarse his book. How can you be so absurd, 
Clarissa ?" laughed Gwendoline. *' I don't think 
Vivian like a monkey at all ; he is more like a 
rough Scotch terrier. 

^' Oh, it is all the same thing ; he is a little 
darling, whatever he is like, and I wish you would 
throw over the solemn captain for him. I should 
like him for myself if I could get him, but failing 
that, he would make a beautiful brother-in-law. 
Now I am disgracing myself by my levity, I sup- 
pose," she added ; "old Mother Botters would 
tell me so, were she here. What a mercy she is 
not, or I should never be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of scandalizing her I Ah ! there's the gong, " 
and Clarissa, pirouetting two or three times on 
one toe, vanished suddenly from the room, before 
Gwendoline had time to get out of her chair. 



CHAPTER V. 

NEW-COMERS. 

A PEW days after Fevereham had announced 
to us at mess the forthcoming an-ival of our head- 
quarters, the little town of Belmurphy was thrown 
into a most unusual and unprecedented state of 
excitement by the incoming of what was, to the 
inhabitants, a real army, and not the puny rep- 
resentation of military pomp and parade they had 
l>een accustomed to dignify by that high-sound- 
ing title. Ton would never have believed the 
town could have contained such crowds of old 
-women, children, and small boys as it poured 
forth on that occasion. These all pnt in an apr 
pearance at the station, and afterward occompa- 
iiied t)ie troops thmagh the streets, keeping up 



as best they could, according to their several ca- ' 
pacities ; the small boys managing best in that 
line, and varying the monotony of the march by 
turning wheels, standing on their heads, and such 
accompaniments to the pomp and circumstance 
of war as were in vogue in Irish country towns, 
or were suggested by i*eady Celtic wit. 

I was ghid to see some of my old comrades 
again — ^not that I had known them very long be- 
fore being sent down here, but still their faces 
were familiar. With one of them I had always 
been friendly ; there was one man, whose kindly 
handsome face I could see beaming on me out 
of a carriage window before the train drew up in 
the station ; he, next to my cousin Claude, had 
always been my particular chum in the regiment. 
In fact, there is no doubt that, in some ways, he 
was more to me than Claude had ever beien, or . 
than it was now likely he ever coiUd be. We 
were more of an age, had many tastes and ideas 
in common, which my sterner captain would have 
looked upon as childish ; in fact we suited each 
other ; that is the shortest way of putting it, and 
no other way explains the matter as well 

But Claude had once asked me why Cecil 
Egorton suited me, and what I saw in him to 
like: with the provoking manner of things in 
general, I could, at that minute, think of no rea- 
son for my liking, that Claude could not poke a 
hole in with one word. According to his account,, 
every other fellow was as good as Egerton, and 
better too ; because they had none of his weak- 
ness, which I am bound to r.dmit was his grea& 
fault. 

Claude's questions and cynical criticisms had 
the effect of making me think a little about char- 
acter for the rest of that day. I have never 
studied human nature much, for though some 
fellow says "The proper study of mankind is 
man," still the subject appears to me so deep, 
there is in it such an infinite variety, that I find 
it comparatively useless to reason from analogy. 
If I try to classify my obser>''ations, I meet im- 
mediately some one who upsets all my pet theo- 
ries which I liave evolved with much cigar-smoke 
out of my inner consciousness. That is provok- 
ing, you know ; a fellow does not like having his 
theories upset, and I have found that mine begin 
and end in — smoke. 

But these observations of Feversham's did 
make me think a little on the matter, in spite of 
my preconceived determination not to lose my- 
self in its depths any more ; the result of my 
thought was, I began to perceive that, as no man 
can be really a great man who has not firmness 
— ^a mental backbone to his character — so also 
none can be great who has many petty weak- 
nesses, no matter how fine an appearance he 
present to the world. • The little flaws, though 
hardly perceptible, work thfctnSelves through the 
nobler metal, and prevent, it ringing true when 
struck full and hard in the battle of life. 

There is Claude, now. He is as perfect as 
most men — perhaps, in natural character, as great 
as a man can be — but he has a flaw that often to 
me, who know him well, spoils all his really good 
points. Ho has firmness, uprightness, candor, 
generosity, good-nature, and no alloy of the pet- 
ty vanity that so often spoils good-looking and 
clever men. But the very stv^xv^Vi <2k^\£ia^ Ttsb^ssc^ 
causes iU deiecla •, V^Vvas wi \<^«»Juyss«k.^«t ^««^:- 
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than himself. Ho will be helpful and kind to 
them, but he despises them ; and contempt, un- 
less exhibited for something in itself base and 
unworthy, is a meanness. 

Cecil Egei-ton is Claude*s opposite in many 
things. Mora clever in some ways, even better 
looking, he is distnistful of himself, and humble 
always ; as generous, as candid, as upright, where 
he himself is concenied, but more sympathetic, 
and weak as water in opposing the wishes of 
those to whom he is attached ; like all such gen- 
tle, artistic natures, very loving, very impression- 
able. Perhaps Claude would not speak or think 
so hardly of him, were ho aware of Egeiton's his- 
tory; and did ho know how much that timid, 
vacillating manner is the result of hardship and 
toil from early childhood — of a precarious living 
earned with difficulty. 

His father and mother had always been poor 
ever since he remembered them ; but they had 
been well-bred and refined, in spite of poverty. 
His mother had been disowned by her family, in 
consequence of her marriage with Mr. Egerton, 
who was an artist, a man possessing considerable 
ability and some genius, which had been almost 
crushed out of him by the stem hand of necessity 
at the time Cecil began to remember him. 

He did not know him long, however; when 
Cecil was ten ycai*s old Mr. Egerton died of over- 
work and over-anxiety — a combination that has 
proved fatal to many talented, sensitive men ; 
and then little Cecil and his mother were left to 
pull on to^rether as best they might, when de- 
pendent entirely on the exertions of a feeble, 
heart-broken woman. But help came to them 
when they least expected it ; and when the bur- 
den laid on his mother had become too heavy to 
be supported by the earth-wearied shoulders, or 
boiiie by the toil-worn brain much longer. An 
elder brother of Mrs. Egeiton's, one of those men 
who had ca^t ber ofl; on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, hearing of her husband's death, now came 
forward, offering to provide for her and the boy 
in the future. 

For her own sake, had she been alone, Mrs. 
Egerton would have accepted nothing from one 
who had allowed her husband to die of want, 
when he could easily have procured him some 
employment that would have relieved their pov- 
erty; but for the sake of the child whose inter- 
est she was bound not to neglect, she availed her- 
self of the proffered assistance, and tried to school 
herself to gratitude. Her time was come, how. 
ever ; pleasures and luxuries arrived too late to 
one who had worn out her power of living, in 
stem battle with necessity. Two or three months 
after she and her son had been established under 
Mr. Vansittart's roof, she passed away, glad, but 
for the anguish of parting from her child, to gain 
the promised rest so long prayed for, so much 
needed. 

It might be thought the boy was too young 
then to understand much of what was piissing, 
but sorrow is a wonderful sharpener of young 
wits, and little Cecil comprehended what lie had 
never heard expressed in words : namely, that his 
uncle Vansittart had hated his dearly loved father, 
w*Iio was gone, that he had let him die without 
endeavoring to save him, and that his after-at- 
tention to his mother and himself had come too 
late to save her life. He knew that his uncle 
eatertnlned no liking for him on account of his 



resemblance to his dead father, and he hated Mr. 
Vansittart with an impotent, childish hatred, 
that was the more bitter because he felt it to be 
futile and impotent, when he would so gladlr 
have had it active and hurtful. He did not seB 
much of his uncle. He was sent to school im- 
mediately after his mother's death, and there he 
remained — except when some of his school-fel- 
lows asked him to their homes for the holidays 
— from year's end to year's end, until after fee 
was eighteen years of age. Then one day, with- 
out any previous waming, he was sent for to ap- 
pear in the master's room ; and he found him- 
self, after the lapse of eight years, standing face 
to face with his uncle, Roderick Vansittart. 

Mr. Vansittart, as he thus came before the 
eyes of his nephew, now a lad of nearly eighteen 
years of age, seemed rather a different person 
from what he had appeared to the boy of ten. 
Cecil was bound to admit that some of his ideas 
on the subject had been wari^ed and prejudiced, 
and that hate had had too much to do with the 
estimate he had formed of this his only relative, 
who had taken no notice of him, and had on>)' 
helped him to live. 

Mr. Vansittart was a tall, spare man, with 
dark hair, very plentifully sprinkled with gray, 
and iron-gray whiskers ; his cold blue eyes were 
keen and quick, his forehead was high and nar- 
row, and his thin drawn-in lips gave to a rather 
large mouth a compressed, trap-like appearance. 
In dress he was scrupulously neat, always at- 
tired in perfectly fitting, dark- colored clothes. 
Ill - natured people had been heard to aver he 
possessed but one suit, but if that were so, then 
must that one suit have been made of self-renew- 
ing cloth, endowed with perennial youth, for no 
one ever saw any thing shabby upon him. His 
large white hands were as spare as his body, and 
were always wonderfully clean and spotless ; they 
furnished him with a favorite object for contem- 
plation, and he was engaged in minutely inspect- 
ing them when his nephew entered the room. 

Mr. Vansittart's visit was more to Dr. Per- 
cival, the school-principal, than to the lad, and 
had for its object to ascertain what progress 
young Egerton had made in his studies, and 
whether he was likely to be a credit to his uncle, 
and repay him for the money that had been ex* 
pended on educational pui7>oses. 

**If he promises to tum out well,'* Mr. Van- 
sittart had exphiined, '^I will place him in the 
army, and, having interest, I will get him pushed 
on. Wo have not in our family favored the mil- 
itary profession ; but it has always seemed to me 
that, with interest, it might tum out a good tiling, 
and a man who rises rapidly in the army always 
enjoys a certain consideration among outsiders, 
who may not see how the wires that work the 
puppets are pulled. There is to be an examina- 
tion for the line in the course of the next three 
months : if it is your opinion. Dr. Percival, that 
Cecil is competent to pass that examination, it 
would be my wish that he should go up for it." 

And in order that this wish should be an- 
nounced to him, young Egerton had been sum- 
moned down from the intense and absorbing la- 
bor of composing a poem in Latin verse, that 
was to be sent in for competition for Dr. Perci- 
val's special prize. 

Mr. Vansittart did not appear in qute so bad 
a light for some days after this announcement. 
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Dr. Percival had expressed his belief that Eger- 
ton could not fail to pass, had praised his abili- 
ties very highly, and had particularly commend- 
ed his aptitude for every branch of drawing and 
design. 

'*He will make a splendid draughtsman in a 
few years* time, when he has gained a little more 
knowledge and experience," continued the good 
doctor, undisturbed by the gathering frown on 
Mr. Vansittart*s brow. "I am always glad to 
see a young man exhibit such a talent ; it keeps 
him out of mischief, and gives him an object, 
when othenvise his life would be aimless and des- 
ultory." . 

'*It is at the root of all vagabondage and evil- 
doing!'-' thundered Mr. Yansittart, startling the 
doctor out of his prosy platitudes, and the lad out 
of his .di'eams of gold and scarlet, cold glittering 
steel, and bullion embroidery. '^Art is another 
name for meanness of every kind, fortune-hunt- 
ing and dishonesty included." 

'^ It is false !" shouted Cecil, springing from the 
window, where he had been standing. **My 
father was an artist, and you know it. It is his 
memory you slander when you speak as you 
spoke just now. • Before roe you shall never do 
i:^ or I will leave you and your hateful benefits, 
and seek my own livelihood from a world that 
can not be more cruel than vou." 

He stopped speaking, and then the spirit that 
had borne him up in the moment of excitement 
failed, and he turned again to the window, rest- 
ing his head against the panes, that the tears that 
flowed, in spite of his efibrts to keep them back, 
might not be seen. 

Mr. Yansittart had almost quailed nnder the 
vehemence of the boy's attack. When he fin- 
ished speaking and turned away, his uncle with 
difficulty restrained himself; but Egerton's ap- 
pearance was very striking; the old man had 
ijo heir ; and it had struck him that if the boy 
turned out well, and made a figure in the world, 
he could not do better than adopt him. It 
was but natural that the lud at first should not 
see all the advantages that would accrue to him 
from strict subservience to all his uncle's moods 
and whims, and the flash of fiery spirit pleased 
the old man, as being a suitable thing in one 
who was to succeed in the army, make a figure 
in the world, and finally inherit the splendid Yan- 
sittart property of Beaumanoir, and the Yansit- 
tart name. Por even the change of name at 
some future period had already formed part of 
the old man's scheme. 

** Come here, Cecil," he said, after a few min- 
utes' silence, during which the doctor looked 
from one to the other nervously. ** I was wrong 
to speak before you as I did just now. My zeal 
for your future welfare led me astray. I will not 
allude to the matter again ; only let me see no 
artist tendencies in yoo^ and pass your examina- 
tion in November." 

The frank acknowledgment that he had been 
in the wrong touched the lad's impressionable 
heart, he being utterly incapable of conceiving 
how entirely conventional the expressions of re- 
gret had be«n, how little real meaning there was 
in them. ' His. uncle was raised to a higher place 
in his esteem forthwith, and he even began to 
think his conduct in former days might he par- 
doned, if Mr, Yansittart. should really repent the 
conne he hjad pursued^ as the iad s sanguine 



heart led him to believe was probable. For Ce- 
cil was prone to judge every one by himself, and 
supposing to be possible what was impossible, 
namely, that he should knowingly act cruelly or 
unkindly to any one, he would have been after- 
ward overcome with remorse; this exceptional 
tenderness of conscience the foolish boy believed 
was common to every one, as well as to himself. 

The examination came, and Cecil passed 
through it triumphantly, taking a very high 
place — third on the list — to the intense pride 
and delight of his uncle, who at once wrote him 
a very friendly letter, asking him to Beaumanoir, 
there to pass the time that must elapse before he 
could be gazetted. Cecil had no other home to 
which he could go, and he therefore accepted the 
invitation, his ill feelings toward his relative stiU 
further dissipated by the really friendly wording 
of the note. 

But once established at Beaumanoir, old asso- 
ciations, familiar scenes, forgotten incidents r^ ' 
called, and closer acquaintance with his uncle, 
revealed sentiments, opinions, and characteristics 
eminently distasteful to a young and ardent 
mind, full of poetic and Quixotic fancies; and 
the old dislike not only returned, but deepened. • 
Mr. Yansittait was mean ; in fact, he was made 
up of meannesses, and he, judging others by him- 
self, deemed that every one around him was com- 
pounded of the same ingredients. He had a £i- ' 
vorite theory that money was every thing in the 
world. He said it represented not only power, 
influence, fame, all the many mercenary interests 
of the world, but that it meant also all those 
closer and more cherished sentiments that men 
pretend (according to him) to set such store bv. 
It meant, in his reading of the word, honor, trntd, 
friendship, devotion, constancy, love ; all that po- 
etic or heroic souls have ever dreamed was com- 
prised to him in that sordid word. With such a 
creed, what could the man be ? Was it not rath- 
er a wonder that he was what he was, that he had 
not dried up into a miser pure and simple, that 
he had any feelings left that could prompt him 
to give his sister's child an education ? To him 
all men were knaves or fools, all women wicked 
and weak. With a world peopled as he believed 
it to be around him, it was onlv a wonder that 
he had in nimself kept up the semblance of an 
outward respectability, and avoided falling into 
those glaring sins from which, according to his 
creed, none were kept, except by a fear of expos- 
ure, the result of the hypocrisy he deemed inher- 
ent in man. 

" I would not trust any man in the world with 
a woman or gold, or any woman in the world 
with a man or gold," he said, deliberately,, after 
dinner, on the night of his nephew's arrival, ex- 
pounding to him his strange doctrines. **Act 
as if every man in the world were your enemy, 
whom you must deceive, and as if every woman 
were your slave, whom you must cow. They 
act 80 toward you ; do you pay them in their 
own coin." 

Cecil Egerton looked at his uncles narrow, 
canning face with astonishment. 

*' I don't know much of the world,I snppose," 
he said,** but still, perhaps, from having been so 
long poor, I have seen more than most lads of 
my age ; and though I know we rubbed shn^a^i- 
ders with nvsixi^ c^«ec ^tv»xwi,\K» Vv ^«8A ^w^^-i 
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Indeed, as fur as their means went, they were 
good to me." 

^'Because they hoped to make something ont 
oi yoUi" Mr. Ya'nsittart answered, with his low, 
«df- contained laugh. '*And now, with your 
youth and inexperience, you will be more ex- 
pofled to the attacks of sharpers than ever. Hold 
fldth with no man, as long as you can escape de- 
tection, or where detection will not harm yon ; 
bat if yon are found out in any mess, I warn you 
I will not stand by you. I believe in roguery — 
we are all rogues — but then I will only have to 
do with clever ones." 

"I have only wit enough to be honest," an- 
swered the lad, with his fitink laugh. '^I had 
rather be the person deceived than be the de- 
ceiver. I hope I may never adopt your creed, 
sir." 

"You will in a little time, Iwy," replied Mr. 
Vansittart, laughing quietly to himself; ** indeed, 
I doubt not you practice it now on me in a mild 
way, by tiying to make yourself out more hon- 
est than you are. Well, that is a paying line ; a 
rogue of unimpeachable integrity will fleece more 
fools to his one brain in a vear than six doubtful 
characters would in ten years. So, if you can 
act the thing without believing the cant the char- 
acter obliges you to talk, you will do well." 

*'But it is no cant," cried Cecil, earnestly; 
then, meeting his uncle*s cold stare of incredu- 
lity, he looked down at his plate and remained 
silent. 

Day by day brought out some trait in the old 
man*s character more and more distasteful to his 
nephew. The natural result of his views with 
respect to people in general was that he distrust- 
ed every one, imputing bad motives for the most 
trivial acts of kindliness. Young Egerton soon 
found, to his disgust and indignation, that his 
sweet, obliging temper and ready good -nature 
bad caused him to be branded in Mr. Vansit- 
tart's eyes merely as a rather more skillful and 
successful hypocrite than most men. 

After this discovery there was very little more 
friendliness between them : Cecil trying to show 
by his manner how little he cared for his uncle's 
opinion, how independent ho was of the merce- 
nary motives' imputed to him, and Mr. Vansit- 
tart endeavoring,' by threats and arguments, to 
coerce him into the state of mind and feeling for 
which he believed liis nephew was formed, and 
which he approved, as one that frequently led to 
success in lite. Two such ill-assorted characters, 
brought thus into the close proximity of a coun- 
tiy house, could not fail either to quarrel or to 
influence each other very materially. Egerton 
was not quarrelsome, but he was weak ; he had 
not sufficient strength of mind and purpose to 
maintain a steady, silent opposition to the insid- 
ious >vorkings of a strong mind over his weaker 
one, and ho would without doubt soon have suc- 
cumbed, had he not been gazetted to the — th, 
just two months after he arrived at Beaumanoir. 

How delighted he was to receive that long 
blue, official -looking envelope, marked on the 
outside, "On Her Majesty's Service!" It was 
like an order of release to a long pent-np prison- 
er ; he felt as if escaping from the contact of his 
uncle*8 vice-imbued mind would be as a breath 
of air from fresh, heathery mountain-tops to the 
captive long confined in the dose air of a dun- 



His nncle was with him at the breakfast-table, 
in the long dining-room at Beaumanoir, when 
Egerton received the letter. His cheek flushed 
and his eye sparkled, but he passed over the en- 
velope and its contents without a word. As the 
old man took the announcement and looked over 
it, Cecil glanced round the room as though to 
take the well -remembered furniture that had 
seen long ago his bitter sorrow into his confi- 
dence about his great joy. The low French 
window at one end of the room was open, and 
through the opening came the sweet-scented 
morning air and the golden gleam of the eariy 
sun. Every thing looked brighter and more 
cheerful than it had done an hour before — even 
his uncle's face was pleasant, he thought, as Mr. 
Vansittart returned the letter, saying, 

* * Very good ; the — th is a fine corps — a light- 
infantry regiment, and considered rather fast, I 
believe. There are some good men in it from 
the neighborhood around this. By-the-bye, yon 
never met any of my neighbore, I think ; it 
doesn't much matter, as the young men, such as 
Lord Feversham and some others, are in your 
regiment, and you will meet them there. They 
will of coarse pay you attention, knowing you to 
be my nephew. I should have liked you to see 
Longhnrst ; but it is a very long drive from this 
— fourteen' miles, at least. Some people think it 
almost as fine as Beaumanoir : I can't say I do. 
I like land lying toward the south — it gets so 
much more sun. Longhnrst lies westward — a 
pretty aspect of a summer's evening, but gloomy 
in winter; and in England, winter certainly 
claims three-fourths of the year. I hope rou 
will remember all I have been telling you when 
you enter your regiment : in a society of young 
men like 'that, the overreaching principle, the 
desire to make as much as possible out of every 
one, is always at work, no matter how skillfully 
it may be concealed. Don't forget that; and 
remember, the aggressor always has the best 
chance : just as the man who tells his story first 
always makes most way in men's opinions, and 
often gets a prejudged favorable verdict before 
the other side of the question has been heard at 
aU." 

Cecil looked gloomy ; his brilliant idead and 
high aspirations were being sadly damped by this 
view of the companionship he should acquire in 
exchange for that of his uncle. He had not ta- 
ken up his uncle's ideas personally, despised them 
still, and would have resisted any temptation to 
act on them ; but by dint of constant repetition, 
he had come to think there might be some truth 
in them, as regarded others. Already the mis- 
chievous doctrines he heard propounded every 
day began to work. He was angry with him- 
self, however, for having allowed them to acquire 
any hold of his mind, and he did not choose his 
uncle to see their effect, therefore he remained 
silent. 

Breakfast over, he roamed out to say fare- 
well for a time to the old place, and the haunts 
of that brief period of his childhood when he 
and his mother had been all in all to each other 
here. The sun was shining brightly, and the 
day was soft and warm, though it was only the 
end of January. It was one of those few days 
that come sometimes with the beginning of the 
year, to delude us with the hopes of the near ap- 
, proach of spring. 
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Cecil Egerton strode on briskly, stepping oat 
toward thefar blae, hazy ontline of hills upon the 
horizon, trying to listen only to the joyful voices 
in his heart, and not to the 'dreary calumnies 
scattered broadcast by his uncle over every true 
and noble feeling of his nature. He was to leave 
the next day but one, and sincerely did he re- 
joice at the prospect. Mr. Yansittart had been 
kind to him in his way, but the young man felt 
he was expected to do well, to make a name, in 
fact, in order that he might merit this kindness, 
and that it might be continued to him. If the 
world was such as his uncle described, it was 
pretty certain he must go to the wall and be no- 
where ; for, had he the will, Egerton felt in him- 
self he had not the mental force or strength to 
be a successful man in the manner in which his 
uncle desired him to be successful. 

He was right there, and more right than he 
knew himself to be. As soon as he walked into 
our anteroom, after reporting himself, a few 
days later, Feversham, looking at him, said to 
Preston, in an under-tone : 

* ' Weak as water ; how did he ever find strength 
of mind enough to pass his exam ?" 

"I don't see that," answered Preston; "he 
has an intellectual face. Don't you think so? 
Look at his brow." 

" Follow the line of the jaw and the expres- 
sion of the mouth rather, and you will see I am 
right. Do you obsei*ve, he seems perpetually 
about to speak, and then says nothing ?" 

*' Which is, at least, better than if he spoke 
with nothing to say," Preston returned, laugh- 
ing. 

"Wait a day or two — ^he will come to that 
presently," answered Claude, in a cold tone of 
disapprovaL "No man with that face could 
keep in any idea, no matter how feeble or futile, 
that came into his head." 

" You are too hard, Feversham. How would 
you like strangers to judge you so ?" 

Feversham laughed a contented laugh. 

** I despise weakness," he said. " Why can't 
a man know his mind and act on it ? At any 
rate, no one can laugh at me on that score." 

Preston thought not, but he was not going to 
flatter Feversham, so he did not answer him, but 
went over to speak to the new-comer, who was 
looking rather ill at ease, surrounded by a crowd 
of quizzical subs. He did not mean to do any 
thing, or make fun of him in any way, but some- 
times the spirit of mischief gets into young fel- 
lows and they can not help themselves ; besides 
he was a good deal younger then than he is now. 
That is quite six years ago. At any rate, how- 
ever it happened, or whatever tempted him, he be- 
gan presently to cram Egerton with some won- 
derful story about the major, who was a good fel- 
low enough, but eccentric. His anecdote seemed 
to stir up some recollections in Egerton's mind, 
for he presently assented to a rather unworthy 
proposition of Preston's with regard to the ma- 
jor's character, saying tliat he had heard things 
were so in the world, and particularly in the 
army ; but that, if the case were so, all he could 
say was, that he thought the army, and the rest 
of the World with it, had better be at the bottom 
of the sea than that men should avow and prac- 
tice sach doctrines. 

Preston was a little startled, for he had only 
been chaffing^ and had act imagined any one 



could really take him to be in earaest. But, 
from whatever cause it had happened, he had ■ 
been believed, and it was evident that the suppo- 
sition of wickedness such as he had descnbed 
distressed the new-comer, therefore he could not 
be a bad fellow. 

Kather amused and interested, Preston tried 
to explain that his stoiy was an allegory, a ix)- 
mance, or whatever he liked to call it. 

"Ah!" Egerton said, when Preston had fin- 
ished his explanation,*^ then you are one of those 
who like to take advantage of the ignorance of 
othera." 

Preston was struck dumb ; the rejoinder had 
a certain truth about it that gave it a bitter 
flavor, and yet it was good ; something might be 
learned from it, he felt at once, though he was 
too confused at first to know exactly what. 

" I did not mean to take advantage of you in 
any wrong manner," he stammered, hardly know- 
ing what to say ; "I onlv meant to make a little 
fun." 

"And I was stupid enough to take your ran- 
dom assertions literally, and fancy that things 
were worse here than they really are. I am too 
matter-of-fact in any thing concerning every-day 
life to understand chaff at present," he contin- 
ued, pleasantly, " and I have had a bad instruct- 
or lately on such subjects, so you must pardon 
me when I make mistakes, and misunderstand 
you. J have been told lately that truth and hon- 
or are unknown in the world, that every man's 
hand is against his neighbor ; and though I had 
not believed such assertions before, yet your ac- 
count seeming to ratify and indoi-se that judg- 
ment, I began to fear I had been more incredu- 
lous than I should have been." 

His look and manner, as he answered, were so 
frank and >vinning, that Preston forgot the diffi- 
culty in which he had just been placed. He saw 
also that Egerton was just the character who 
would soon be a prey to Mayleigh's keen, sarcas- 
tic wit, and who would be likely to sufier thereby 
if he was not warned. He answered, therefore : 

"If our fellows find you believe all they tell 
you so easily, they will not explain things to you, 
but will probably make matters appear worse »nd 
worse. Don't believe them, and do not let any 
thing they say bias your conduct, or you will be- 
come a perfect weather-cock,veeringnowone way, 
and now another." 

After that they had some more conversation, 
and every minute Preston was more and more 
struck by the incongruities his companion's char- 
acter presented. He had noble, lofty principles, 
in which he implicitly believed ; he had the firm 
desire and pui7)ose to do light, and a naturally 
sweet, good disposition ; and with all these fine 
points, an extraordinary weakness of purpose, 
that allowed him to be swayed from what he 
knew to be right with every passing word, even 
if the speaker of that word was a man of whom 
he knew nothing, or, as I aftenvard found, whom 
he knew to be capable of evil. But I liked him 
when I joined and came to know him, though I 
could see Claude Feversham sometimes looking 
up from his paper to listen to our conversation, 
when he happened to be in the room; and as 
soon as Egerton left, he would rise from his chair, 
impatiently, saying, 

* * What. a. iooV \Xv«l\. i^wi N&\ '^'cw w.^-bms^. 
^ are al\owed \xiXo t\vft «tx\£c^ \a ^ ^xmSa \a ^soa, '^&' 
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he was in the act of cntting down an enemy in a 
pkirmish, and any M\o\r jiassing by called ont 
' Let the fellow oft*.' he would do it, and i>erha]»R 
be bowled over by the same man half a minute 
after. Unstable as water, would describe him 
well." 

1 would lau^h, Clande*s disgust was so ex- 
treme, but it did not change the opinion I had 
formed of Egerton, that he was a nice fellow, 
and clever in all save that one point, which is, I 
almost think, an essential, if cleverness, or, more 
properly speaking, talent, is to bear any ifruit. He 
became a great friend of mine ; he suited me very 
well, for though I rather condemned his weak- 
ness, still I found it pleasant to have a compan- 
ion alwavs obedient to mv wishes, and who nev- 
er offered an opinion of his own in contradiction 
to one of mine. And this man hud now arrived 
at Belmurphy, and into his sympathetic ear I 
promised myself I would pour all my hopes and 
fears as soon as he had got comfortably settled in 
his new quartei*s. 

I do not think Cecil had ever been in love, but 
he was of a romantic, poetical turn of mind, that 
made me often wonder he had not at least fan- 
cied himself smitten often before now: at any 
rate, this tendency to romance made him sym- 
pathetic, and I was certain he would listen with 
interest to all I had to tell him. 

And I was right ; he listened to my sorrows 
eagerly and intently, and was inclined to pass a 
harsh judgment on Feversham for interfering. 
He and Feversham were cruelly distrustful of 
each other. I'hev had never taken to each oth- 
er or become friends, which to me seemed strange, 
as they had many tastes in common ; and Claude, 
though always contemptuous on the score of my 
new chum, admitted that he only wanted a men- 
tal backbone to turn out a splendid fellow. Ce- 
cil, I think, was afraid of Feversham, feeling his 
captain's hardly concealed contempt, and avoid- 
ing him in consequence ; always* regarding him 
with a feeling approaching to reverence and awe. 
Of late they had become better friends, and 
Chmde was always kind to him. None of the 
other fellows were as intimate friends of mine as 
this* man, though I got on well with all of them. 
I am afraid this was not due to my own merit;, 
because I know I was often a troublesome mon- 
key ; but it had been unanimously agreed that it 
was no good correcting Madcap ; he might steady 
in time, but until then it would be necessary to 
put up with him.. They were very good to me — 
mnch more so than I deserved ; and just at this 
time, not being at all happy, I am sure I was not 
pleasant to them very often ; indeed Cecil told 
me they all wondered what had happened to Mad- 
cap, to make him fo captions and irritable, par- 
ticularly with his chum and Captain Claude Fev- 
ersham. 

Cecil soon understood why it was so, but un- 
less questioned, he was not veiy talkative, and 
therefore kept my secret well. I often blamed 
myself, however, thinking I had been indiscreet 
in telling him ; feari ng that, w hen he heard con- 
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CIIAITER VI. 
Clarissa's conquest. 

Of all the new-comers to Belmurphy belong- 
I ing to **ours," the most important personage in 
the eyes of the neighborhood, and the one who 
also ought undoubtedly to have been the most 
impoitant in our eyes, was Lieutenant- colonel 
Dropmore, the officer at that time in command. 
He was a widower, but, before I joined, his wife 
and he had been great characters in the regiment. 
She had been a person of tart, severe disposition, 
of whom the subs stood greatly in awe, and whom 
Mayleigh had named one day, in an inspired mo- 
ment. Acid Drops. The name was a good one, 
and it stuck ; the colonel, a good-natured fellow 
himself, going by the name of Acid Drop's hus- 
band, or more generally, for shortness, A. D.'s 
husband. She, poor soul, had been dead for two 
years ; and though it might be thought such an 
experience would have cured Dropmore of any 
fancy toward matrimony, it was now well known 
that he was verv anxious to make n second trial, 
and generally offered himself to every eligible 
young lady that appeared upon the scene. 

He was a short, stout man, with a handsome, 
good-humored face, in which, however, all the 
indications of a quick, hot temper were Tisible. 
Indeed, Acid Drops (the name, though a mis- 
nomer, had descended to him) was a very ptp. 
pery individual, bat his fits of passion blew over 
very quickly. 

He and several other of the new-comers were 
asked to dinner at the Bewleys' the day after 
they arrived in Belmurphy. We were to follow 
them later in the evening, and have some dan- 
cing. We knew most of our lady-friends would 
be there, and we were quite curious to see which 
of them all would make an impression on old 
Drops's susceptible heart. Claude and I had 
very little doubt who must be the attraction to 
every body, and I am sure both our hearts beat 
faster at the thought. Claude ought to have 
been certain enough, as I knew afterward ; but 
I was entirely in the dark as to the position I oc- 
cupied ; and I fancied it was quite possible our 
handsome colonel, in spite of his stumpy figure 
and choleric disposition, might prove more at- 
tractive than an ensign, so very juvenile as to be 
constantly mistaken for a boy. 

All the same I felt almost inclined to quarrel 
with old Drops for his bad taste, when I arrived 
at Bayview next evening, and found him a de- 
clared admirer of Miss Clarissa. It was such 
outrageous stupidity of the man to look at her, 
when her sister was near. I felt quite angry at 
first, but presently became very much amused, 
watching how she managed him, and twisted 
him round her finger, and laughed at him all 
the time, without his for one minute suspecting 
she did not admire him quite as much as he did 
her. 

"He is such fun, that colonel of yours," she 
said to me later in the evening. ** ife has been 
telling me all about the late Mre. Dropmore — 
how sincerely he was attached to her, how long 
they were married, how he lamented her loss, 
what a good wife she made him, ending by 
pointing oat that a good wife makes a good hus- 
band, and mei versa. That seemed to be a spe- 
cial point with him, and matrimony is evident- 
ly hia hobby. You call him Acid Drops, bat 
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after the conversation to-night I would recom- 
mend you to change his name to Pear Drops, 
only I am afraid you will be shocked at sucli a 
frightful pun." 

I laughed. 

**I suspect that conversation had serious in- 
tentions, Miss Clarissa, and that you will find he 
designs for you the honor of asking you to be the 
second Mrs. Drops. It is an honor that has been 
offered to a good many, so that you will not even 
have the gratification of thinking you are alone 
in yonr glory." 

**You provoking boy! Why could not you 
have left me that illusion ? You will rob life 
of all enchantment to me, if you insist on biing- 
ing me l)ehind the' scenes, and making me see 
the rouge and pearl-powder on the actors' faces, 
and the care-worn expressions that there take 
the place of the fascinating stage smile." 

** You talk so feelingly, one would think you 
were an actress yourself,"! answered. 

**So I am. We are all actors ; every one is. 
Hamlet discovered that for us a long while ago. 
But I am more of an actress than most people. 
It is an irresistible temptatjon to me to mislead 
and bamboozle, by seeming to bo something dif- 
ferent from what I am. No, you need not look 
frightened. In the first place, you would not be 
alarmed if I was ever so great a deception ; and, 
in the second place, I never act to you. You 
fire too much of a friend for me to find anv amuse- 
ment in wearing the mask with you ; but with 
Colonel Drops it is difibrent, and I intend to 
make him give me a little amusement." 

** Don't be too hard on him, Miss Clarissa,"! 
said; *'he is such a good old fellow, though a 
trifie hot at times. I should be sorry if you hit 
him hard — and you know you do sometimes." 

''Poor little thing ! has it felt the truth of that 
remark?" she said, laughing. ''If it was hit 
hard, it was not by me ; and, nnfortunately, in 
this warfare it is only the hand that strikes the 
blow that can cure. Dear me, what a queer 
])lace the world is ! I wonder shall I ever feel 
inclined to heal any wound I make ?" 

"Heal old Drops,"! answered. "It would 
be such fun to have you at the head of the regi- 
ment, for you would make a first-rate coloneless, 
and we should all think it unntterably jolly." 

" Yes, and call me Clarified Drops,! suppose?" 
she cried, laughing. "Thank you — ^you are all 
too kind ; but though I feel extremely gi*atefnl, I 
fear I must decline such a glorious destiny. Have 
you been dancing with Gwen to-night?* Doesn't 
she look handsome now ?" 

I followed the direction of her eyes, and saw 
Gwendoline Bambridge leaning back in a low 
chair talking to Claude, who sat on the end of 
a sofa quite close to her. She was indeed look- 
ing splendidly handsome, and unutterably happy. 
If I had not been an infatuated fool, I should 
have known the tiiith then ; as it was, for a few 
short minutes I guessed it, and a dull, cold pain 
took possession of roe, making the lights seem 
pale and dim, the music sound faint and distant, 
' and even the merry voice of my companion lose 
its silvery tone. Has any one, in a moment 
of sopreme pain, the power to grasp and realize 
his angoish? I think not ; and I believe that it 
is so arranged by wise and merciful dispensation. 
Afterward, when the shock is over and the mind 
beginB to.recorer its force, we know where the 



wound has penetrated, and can tell how and why 
we suffer pain, and what the intensity of our suf- 
fering is ; but at first we know nothing of all this, 
and can not even frame words to express our feel- 
ing, can only moan and writhe, and rebel inartic- 
ulately against our misery, like the dumb beasts, 
with whom we have more affinit}" in suffering than 
in joy. 

But as I stood like one stunned beside Clarissa 
Bambridge, and watched with a fixed stare, the 
intensity and direction of which was beyond my 
control, the couple at the other side of the room, 
Gwendoline looked over at me, smiled, and sign- 
ed to me to come to her. Tiie painful deadness 
that had taken possession of me was banished by 
that look. I heard the merry measure of the gal- 
op we had been dancing still ringing out through 
the ball-room ; so, passing my arm round Cla- 
rissa's waist, we took a few turns round the room 
and stopped near her sister. 

" You wanted me ?" I asked, stopping at length 
l)eside Gwendoline Bambridge, and waiting, with 
my heart in my eyes and cat's, for her answer. 

" I wanted to ask you when you are going to 
dance with me. " I know,"she continued, " that 
you say I am pass^e; but I never allow any one 
to fiirt witft Claiy who docs not also pay her 
dear sister a little attention. So you see what 
you have to go in for." 

Slie laughed with an intensely mischievous, ex- 
pression, while I, utterly miscmble and fieicely 
indignant, answered, 

' ' I never said you were passee / I never even 
.thought it, I assure you." 

Here I almost choked from the intensity of my 
feelings ; the mere idea of such a term in con- 
nection with that bright and beautiful being was 
sacrilege. 

"Oh, it is no good your denying it," she per- 
sisted. "I know you said I was passee, and that 
you admired Clary much more than you did me ; \ 
but I will forgive you, if you promise to dance 
the next waltz with me." 

" I am engaged for the next," I answered, rue- 
fully; "but I don't mind. I will throw her 
over, if you will promise to tell me who it was 
who said I had spoken in that way of you." 

I was quite ready to speak out then and there, 
and tell her I regarded her sister Clarissa's bean- 
ty as a mere foil to her peerless loveliness, though 
I knew Clarissa was standing by listening to all 
this, and with difficulty restraining her desire to 
laugh. The fear of offending my divinity alone 
restrained me. Besides, I could feel Claude's eye 
fixed on me with a cold, sarcastic expression. 

I turned away hun*iedly, saying I would be 
sure and come in time for the next dance; but 
asrl went olf with Miss Clarissa, I heard Feversh- 
am say, in a cool, clear voice, that I was cer- 
tain he meant should reach me, 

"The young one seems rather off his head at 
present. Nothing betrays age so much as the 
style in which a man conducts himself when in 
love." 

I turned and looked at him for one minute — 
it was but a minute;'but he. understood my look ; 
he knew I had detected^him in the meanness of 
trying to make nie appear badly' in the eyes of 
the woman we both loved,* and he had still suffi- 
cient good feeling left to be ashamed of KirKQidC. 
He coloT^ a\\ o\«t Vv\% Xstwo.'e^ Wj^wrv^'^^s^ 
his bead to a\ovCL laj %s>3A^ ^J^^ ^ ^^jaaaR^ ^2^^ 
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thinking bitterly that Clande wns changed in- 1 with Gwendoline, that she had been as kind, and 
deed to net thos, to stoop to n baseness that, even merry, and ivinnlng as ever to me, and had 
in my wildest moments, I would not have sullied ! laughed a great deal with me over Clarissa's neir 



myself with. 

*But I forgot all annoyance, all pain, when my 
dance with Gwendoline' came round. She was 
as kind, as merry, as perfectly friendly as ever, 
and my i)oor, sore heart was soothed by the magic 
of her blight smiles, and the caressing tones of 
her soft voice. 

*'Who is that tall, handsome young man 
standing in the door-way ?*' she asked, presently. 
**" I never saw liim before to-night, yet he came 
with your party. J suppose he is one of the new 
arrivals. He is very good-looking. Introduce 
him to me." 

I looked in the direction she mentioned, and 
saw Cecil Egcrton leaning against the door-post, 
and talking in his quiet manner to Miss Graham. 
Now and then he laughed, as that young lady 
said something that amused him, and I could tell 
by the expression of his face he was enjoying 
himself, but in a way peculiar to him, and very 
different from our frank, outspoken merriment. 
He always seemed to me as if he felt things so 
far down below the surface that, except for his 
irresolution how to act, one would hardly know 
whether he had felt them at all. At the minute 
wo looked at him we both could perceive he was 
laboring under the difficulty of deciding whether 
be should ask Miss Graham to continue the 
.dance, or whether ho should remain there listen- 
ing to her talk. Fortunately for him, the young 
lady herself decided the matter, for, as she finish- 
ed speaking, she put her hand on his shoulder, 
and he whirled her away among the dancers. 
. " Who is he ? Introduce him to me," repeat- 
ed Miss Bambridge. 

'* He is Cecil Egerton, an ensign in our regi- 
ment, a good bit senior to me. I will introduce 
him if you like," I answered, sulkily. It seemed 
to me as if every thing that evening conspired 
to annoy me. Why should she want to know 
him ? What business had she to talk of him, 
and look at him, when she might have talked on 
subjects more nearly interesting to me, and might 
have looked at me ? I was very savage and very 
miserable, and began to think all my special 
friends seemed to have been created for no other 
purpose than to pain and irritate me. But when 
the introduction was accomplished, and I saw by 
Egerton's manner he had no intention of paying 

E articular attention in that qnarter, I decided he 
ad no feeling for beauty, and was a kind of out- 
er barbarian, with whom, in spite of his poetic 
tastes, I could have nothing in common, and with 
whom it was surprising I could have lived so long 
on such intimate terms. 

What weather-cocks we all are, swayed about 
by every trivial incident, every unexpected look 
or word I Why, even Claude Feversham, and I 
myself, were, in matters of feeling, as unstable 
and fickle as Egerton was in action. And we 
liad presumed to laugh at him. Before the even- 
ing was over I had forgotten that Claude was a 
traitor, that Egerton was soulless and nnfeeling, 
and that I had almost called Gwendoline a co- 
quette. The thought had tried to take shape in 
ray mind, but I had resisted it ; I would not give 
it place, and finally I drove it forth in triumph. 
When we set ont on onr drive home, I remem- 
bered nothing bat that I bad danced three times 



admirer. 

*^I shall let Clary keep Colonel Dropmore,'' 
she said. **I always make her give up any of 
her men that I fancy, because, being eldest, I 
have right of first choice. If Colonel Dropmoro 
was a good catch, it might be worth my while 
claiming him, but I don't fancy he is. Do you 
know any thing about it, Vivian ?" 

**If I did, I would not tell yon," I answered 
boldly, looking up in her laughing face. ** I will 
not encourage you in your evil courses ^ besides, 
it isn't fair Miss Clarissa should have nobody." 

** Most Quixotic Madcap, Clary is well aUe to 
take care of herself. But really it is amusing to 
watch those two. See how Clary is snubUog 
him." 

I did not care to look at them at all, havmg 
something much more interesting to me before 
my eyes ; however, I did as I was told, and watch- 
ed them for a few minutes. As Gwendoline had 
said, they wei'e too amusing: Old Drops was 
toucliingly devoted, and Clarissa was divided be- 
tween saucy triumph and approaching boredom. 
Now and then I could see she struggle yaliantly 
against a yawn that would come, and then she 
would turn with a smile to our little colonel, and 
say something with a serene expression, that 
could not have been very serene or placid in its 
wording, to judge by Dropmore's initated look. 
It was evident the fish was hooked, and she was 
playing him skillfully. I supposQ that is how we 
all look when we are caught, so we may comfort 
ourselves by thinking that even the wisest men 
in the world have looked at least once in their 
lives like helpless fools. 

That wns a consoling reflection to me, know- 
ing, as I did, that I had probably looked jost as 
idiotic, very likely more so, several times that 
evening. 

But we were going home, and I was happy. 
Matters were as doubtful as ever between Gwen- 
doline and me ; yet her manner had given me 
confidence. One thing, at least, I had deter- 
mined on, and that was that I would speak to 
Claude about the way in which I had overheard 
him allude to me tliat evening. It was a very 
foolish resolution on my part, but I was as fool- 
ish as most young men in my state of feeling are ; 
I hoped that shame at being convicted in such a 
pettiness might make my cousin less pushing and 
forward in his attentions to Gwendoline in fu- 
ture. 

Such a fool's hope I For an answer to it, I 
need only have asked myself, would any shame 
liave availed to keep me away from her if I 
thought she cared to have me near her? And 
certainly she had given Claude that excuse dur- 
ing the evening. But one always expects one's 
friends and neighbors to be obedient to laws that 
one can not see to be in any way binding on one's 
self, and I was just as exorbitant in my demands 
on my cousin's good behavior as we all aro usu- 
ally with regard to those around us. 

As Claude was turning into his room, when we 
arrived at barracks, I followed him. 

** I want to speak to you a minute," I said. 

"Very well," he answered, with an assump- 
tion of indifierence that convinced me he knew 
what was coming. As he spoke, he pulled o£f 
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liis coat, and proceeded to get into liis smoking 
toggenr. 

** What did you mean by saying to Miss Bam- 
bridge that I was ofif my head to-night ? Yon 
nlso hinted very broadly that I was in love. AVill 
you explain your meaning ?" 

**My good Vivian," he replied, laughing, 
*' don*t be absurd ; you were rather off your head 
when I spoke — angry about something, I think — 
and all the world sees you are in love ; so there 
was no harm in mentioning that." 

"If I am in love," I retorted, "it is nothing 
to sneer at, let me tell you ; and those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. But I will 
tell you what it is, Feversham, you have no busi- 
ness to monopolize Miss Bambridge in the way 
you do, and prevent any other fellow getting n^r 
her. I don't believe she likes it." 

"And I believe she does," said CInudo, slowly, 
with a half smile. " My dear boy, I don't want 
to pain you, but yon are very mad and very fool- 
ish. You are too young to think of marriage. 
I love Miss Bambridge, and I think she cares for 
me ; we undemand each other pretty well, and 
the sooner you give up this hopeless infatuation 
of yours, the better it will be for you." 

" Have you asked her to marry you yet ?" 

" Well, not exactly ; but I think she knows I 
intend doing so. I am entirely dependent on my 
mother for means, and must get her consent and 
approbation before I can maiTy comfortably. I 
intend'going over to see her in the beginning of 
September, telling her all about it, and getting 
her to make me a good allowance ; until then I 
shall say nothing to Miss Bambridge ; it is not 
much more than a month to wait." 

"A most prudent and methodical person, "I 
replied, sarcastically. "Love has not upset 
prudence, and an eye to the main chance, in 
your mind." 

Claude walked up and down the room impa- 
tiently. 

"Take care, Vivian," he said; "you may try 
me too far, patient as I am. Love does not pre- 
vent my seeing that it would be desirable I should 
ofTer my wife as good a home as that to which 
she is accustomed ; but failing to secure that, I 
should still ask her to take me, because, putting 
all other matters aside, I have let her know my 
intentions too plainly to be able to draw off now. 
Not that I should do so in any case, Vivian ; you 
underrate my feelings veiy much if you think that 
possible ; but inde^ I fancy you are not capa- 
l>le of understanding them, and that I waste my 
breath talking to you." 

" Well, you wiiJ at least let me know your suc- 
cess,"! urged. 

" Certainly, if you wish it," he i*eplied, with a 
confident laugh. " But don't build up hopes for 
yourself. Madcap ; they will be in vain, and will 
cause you pain. I believe solemnly Gwendoline 
cares for me, and will accept me. I think she 
is kind to you only because you are my cousin." 

This was too much for me; the vanity and 
conceit of that man, qualities I had never re- 
marked in him before, were becoming unbear- 
able, and I flung*out of the room without utter- 
ing another word. On my way to my own 
quarters I met Egerton : we both had to cross 
the sqoare to get to my rooms, and being bound 
in the same ^fi'oetion, we walked over together. 
Was that the Mias Bambridge about whom I 
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you have been talking so much, to whom yon in- 
troduced me to-night ?" he asked, as we walked 
over ; and on my telling him it was, he remarked 
in his quiet way, " It is very odd how you fel- 
lows get. into a' state of mind about a girl like 
that. She is handsome, no doubt, but I don't 
see half the things you have discovered in her ; 
and what is more curious, though there were such 
a number of pratty faces there to-night, none of 
them took possession of me in any way calculated 
to produce the feeling called falling in love. I 
suppose I am not capable of that kind of thing : 
something wanting in my mental organization 
prevents me from seeing perfection where it does 
not exist." 

I was provoked with this fellow ; he had been 
specially honored by her having asked forhini to 
be introduced to her, and he bad the audacity 
to appear almost bored by the honor. 

" I am sure I don't know where you can find 
any one nearer perfection," I answered, hotly. 

" Perhaps so," he replied ; " but I admire her 
sister. Miss Clarissa, more. There is no account- 
ing for taste, my good fellow, so don't enter into 
a paiticular explanation of why one sister must 
be handsomer than the other, as I see you are 
about to do ; but tell me, did you see how old 
Acid Drops went in for Miss Clarissa ? It was 
first-rate fun watching them — she played him so 
skillfully. In the end she got tired, and would 
have liked to get rid of him, but the impression 
she had made was too deep, and he would not 
leave her." 

" I saw it," I answered, gloomily. 

I hated fellows who did admire and run after 
Gwendoline, and was always seized with an in- 
sane longing to do them a mischief; but I never 
could bear men who had the bad taste not to ad- 
mire her — it showed at once they were stupid 
louts, and stupid people are intensely irritating 
to me. 

. "Here are my quarters," said Cecil, just as I 
was about to express this feeling. " Will you 
come in and have a smoke and chat before you 
turn in, or are you going straight off?" 

"Oh! I am off at once," I answered; and 
turning away left him, the keen edge of my pleas- 
ure in the evening completely blunted by his want 
of perception and Claude's vanity. 

As to that fellow, Egerton — he was sure to suf- 
fer for it some day — it was such an absurd thing 
for hifn to think that he was not quite as capa- 
ble of making a fool of himself as any of us. 
Of course it was only that he had not happened 
to meet the right pci*son yet, and being always 
taken up by drawing and painting, for which he 
displayed remarkable talent, he had not time to 
waste on foolish flirtations, as most of our young 
fellows had. 

With regard to his artistic abilities, they were 
wonderful ; and though he had had but few les- 
sons, I liked his pictures more than those of many 
of the swell Academy men. I often asked him 
why he did not exhibit, and found he had set 
himself some absurd standard of perfection that 
he was to attain before doing so — a standard he 
was never likely to attain, for though his keen 
perception of the beautiful kept him tolerably 
straight in the right path, still, in this pursuit, his 
vacillating nature injured him more thaa it c^^^^ 
have done m w\^ o^ \C\i w^vww^ ^:<Qn»iassoa.. 
Every l\\vns Vv^ '^v'i^ Vwx^i Vo \» OoaKi%^ wA^Nsst- 
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cd, painted and rc-pninted dozens of times, the 
matter gcnenilly ending by my taking forcible 
possession of the canvas until he was absorb- 
ed in something else, when it might be restored 
to its owner without fear of consequences. His 
ideal standard, consequently, he would never 
reach, and there were many beautiful things toss- 
ing about his rooms that would have won high 
praise at any exhibition. He was devoted to 
sketching, and determined to profit by the beau- 
tiful country surrounding Belmurphy, it promis- 
ing to afTord him ample opportunity for iudulging 
in his fiivorite pursuit. 

Sometimes he would get leave for a day or 
two, and start from barracks in a regular artist s 
get up— portable easel, knapsack, witii paint-box 
and materials, gray tweed clothes, and high felt 
hat of the brigand shape, so dear to the artist's 
soul. Particularly handsome he looked in that 
attire, the dark felt hat suiting the handsome, 
melancholy cast of his countenance extremely 
welL 

His uncle, he told me, hated this passion of 
his, and whenever he was at Beaumanoir he was 
accustomed to steal ofif without announcing his 
departure, and remain away for weeks together, 
returning as suddenly as he had left. His uncle 
thought he went up to London to amuse himself, 
and made no objections to these excunsions, which 
he would have forbidden had he known their in- 
nocent object. He was even generous enough to 
offinr the young man money occasionally, saying 
that young men were accustomed to find their al- 
lowances too small, and he wished his nephew to 
do eveiy thing handsomely. Lately he had of- 
fered to keep a horse for Cecil. The offer had 
been accepted, for, though Egerton knew very 
little of riding, he was fond of it, and found it as- 
sisted his sketching trips greatly to be able to go 
on a quadruped's feet instead of on his own. 

I thought of all this as I growled at Egerton*s 
stupidity that night, and would have wondered 
that, being an artist, he had not found himself 
compelled to admire Gwendoline, as one would 
admire a picture, when I remembered that his 
particular line was landscape — about portrait- 
painting he knew nothing. Feeling slightly con- 
temptuous over Egerton's short-coming, and re- 
flecting that if he did fall in love he would change 
his mind every day, I dismissed the subject, and 
began to dream of Gwendoline's manner to me, 
and Feversham's abominable egotism in fancying 
that it was regard for him prompted that manner. 

What will become of the world when men are 
so vain that they can not see another fellow's 
chance is as good, or better, than their own ? And 
thinking thus, I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VIL 

HOSTILITIES. 

Days passed on, and matters went much as 
they had done before our re-enforcement : that is 
to say, we fished, and boated, and rode, and 
drove, and croqueted, and danced, and Egerton 
mooned about the country roads sketching, and a 
curious state of afifairs sprang up between Claude 
and myself. It was thus it arose : 

Though Claude persisted that he had never 
Xet spoken dindactlf to Gwendoline Bambridge, 



ho took upon himself all the monopolizing ain 
of an accepted lover, and was very fond of talking 
to me about her, and arranging what he woald 
do when they were married, as he seemed to take 
it for grant^ they would be. His choice of a 
confidant was at least singular; he knew the 
state of my feelings, and should have spared me, 
and at least not talked of his success to me, if 
success it was. 

Of this I was not quite sure, but I was begin- 
ning to be convinced by his manner. He could 
never have spoken as he did, had not something 
passed between them that made him certain of 
liis ground. I was wretchedly unhappy. I list- 
ened to Chiude's confidences because there was 
a fascination for me in hearing any thing about 
Gwendoline, even if what I heard was altogether 
unfavorable to my hopes ; I would listen to him 
moodily, and hate him for talking thus, and my- 
self for being so mean-spirited as to stay and 
hear what he had to say. Then, perhaps half an 
hour afterward, if I met Gwendoline, she was so 
friendly and so particularly anxious for my com- 
pany, that I would forget all Feversham had 
been telling me, and give myself up to the hap- 
piness of the moment. Cecil Egerton himself 
could not have been a more utterly weak-minded 
fool than I was at that time, living alternately on 
a pinnacle of happiness and in a gulf of gloom and 
despair. 

One thing struck me particularly, and from it, 
in my inexperience, I drew a favorable augniy, 
when I might have known, had I been older and 
wiser, that it was the worst sign possible. 

Gwendoline now never spoke to me of Claude 
Feversham, as she had been accustomed to do 
when we first came to the place. On the con- 
trary, I thought she sometimes avoided mention 
of him, when she might have been led to allude 
to him in following a subject. Of course I de- 
cided she did not interest herself in him, when in 
fact it was precisely because her interest in him 
was great that she kept silence. 

Colonel Dropmore had continued his attentions 
to Claiissa Bambridge. He had explained to 
her the amount of his income, the settlements he 
had made on his fii*st wife, and various other lit- 
tle details that showed plainly what his intentions 
with regard to her were. 

She had become alarmed ; and from langhing 
at him, had proceeded to snubbing him regularly, 
but without much effect. Indeed the poor man 
seemed to become more and more in earnest 
the less hope there appeared to bo for him. But 
Clarissa could not keep him from coming to pay 
visits ; could not keep her people from inviting 
him ; could not altogether avoid his attentions 
when he was there. And thus it happened, that, 
one day, as the whole party were in the garden, 
gooseberry - picking (as Clarissa afterward ob- 
served). Colonel Dropmore managed to discover 
that young lady in an isolated comer, all aloae. 

'* It was very stupid of me to have gone there," 
she said afterward, to Gwendoline. *^ I might 
have known, with Pear Drops in the place, re- 
tirement of any kind was dangerous. But there 
was a pet plum-tree of mine irt that comer, and 
the plums are just ripe, and I did not thii^ ho 
would find me. That was a mistake, I mast 
confess. He is sharper than I thought. Having 
found me, he began, in his odious, direct way, to 
tell me that \i« Viod boon fiiacinated by my many 
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charms and virtues, and that he designed me the 
honor of making me the second Mrs. Dropraore. 
I can give you no idea of the stilted politeness 
of his language, or the exquisite composure with 
which he awaited his answer, quite convinced it 
Avould be all he could wish. I was stnick dumb 
at first, and did not recover myself until he tried 
to take my hand. Then I draw away and put 
my hand behind my back, saying, 'Excuse me. 
Colonel Dropmore, but I don't quite see this mat- 
ter in the same light as you do. I am convinced, 
from what you tell me, that you would make a 
most estimable husband, and I know you are the 
pink of propriety and consideration, but I have 
set my heart on something much more unruly 
and scatter-brained. I could never consent to 
lead the life of dull decorum that would await me 
as your wife.'" 

** * I. will be as nniiily and scatter-brained as 
you like,' said the poor old fellow, in answer. 

* Indeed, Miss Clarissa, I am very much in ear- 
nest, and I think you have hardly a right to re- 
fuse me, after all the encouragement you have 
given me.' 

"I was very angry then," continued Claiissa. 
"Fancy my having encouraged him, when I had 
been snubbing him all along as hard as I could. 

*" I deny that I have encouraged you,* I said. 

* I have tried to keep you off, by every means in 
my power ; and if you don't like what I say to 
you now, remember you drew it on yourself. 

"Then he got very angry, and told me he 
knew I was in the habit of keeping a whole lot 
of yonng fellows dangling after me, and treating 
them as I had treated him ; but he would put a 
stop to it, at least in part. 

*' * I will keep them up to their work,' he con- 
tinued, 'and not let them go racing off here at 
every hour of the day. We have liad a great 
deal too little work and too much amusement 
lately ; but that must be altered now. ' 

"And so I believe it will be," added Clarissa, 
with a fresh burst of laughing, "for I was so an- 
noyed at what he said to me that I told him he 
need never hope to occupy the same place in my 
regard as his subalterns, who were, most of them, 
particnlariy nice young men. lie looked so fu- 
rious then that I got fiightened, and ran back to 
you, Gwendoline. Do you think ho will stay to 
dinner?" 

' Gwendoline paused in the act of picking a plum, 
and looked round cautiously to see that there was 
no one near, before she answered, 

" I don't care about his staying to dinner ; in- 
deed I think it would be much better he did not 
do 80. But I hope to goodness he will not be 
able to prevent our friends coming out to see us ; 
it would be too provoking. I could not exist 
without seeing Vivian every day." 

" In fact, when the — th leave, life will be a 
burden to you on his account," retorted Clarissa, 
slyly. " But how about Loi^ Feversham — does 
he come in nowhere? I was inclined to think 
he had quite as much to do as dear Madcap in 
mitigating the tedium of your existence." 

" Don't be absurd, Clary," answered Gwendo- 
line, laughing. " There are some' subjects on 
which even yoanger sisters have no right to in- 
trude, if it were only possible to teach them so ; 
but yea are a bardJened offender. Don't think 
yon will get any information out of me, however." 

Tbe colonel did go, aa Cbuiaaa hod expected 



he would ; ho told General Bambridge there was 
urgent business awaiting him at barracks, and he 
actually hurried away without saying good-bye to 
the young ladies. 

" What have you been doing to Colonel Drop- 
more, girls?" asked Mrs. Bambridge, noticing 
this. "It must be your fault, Clarissa, for you ' 
were the one he was last seen with." 

" Oh ! indeed, mamma," laughed Clarissa, gay- 
ly, " don't ask me what has taken him away. No 
one knows what I have gone through the last two 
weeks, with the defunct Mrs. Dropmore, her set- 
tlements, her peculiarities, her devotion, her little 
touch of spirit, that some ill-natured people call- 
ed temper, etc. I have lived in hourly terror of 
being carried off, and made Mrs. Dropmore, ao- 
lem volens, ever since I first met him ; and it is 
such a relief to me when he takes himself off for 
a while, that I hope no one will mention his name 
this evening." 

We all obeyed her wishes, and I think if old 
Drops had known how perfectly we enjoyed our- 
selves that evening without him, his frame of 
mind, as he drove back to the barracks, would 
have been even worse than it undoubtedly was. 
And then he did not smoke, and of course felt 
all his giievances a great deal the more for that 
abstinence. It does soothe a fellow, you know, 
and is better than drink as a consoler, being less 
immediately deleterious in its effects, though tbe 
doctors do tell us it is quite as certain. 

It is all very fine saying the mind is the mas- 
ter of the body ; perhaps in very highly organ- 
ized natures it may be, but with ordinary every- 
day people like the majority of us, I maintain 
that bodily indulgence, if it bo indulgence in any 
thing for which you have a very strong liking, 
deadens, and for a time overmasters mental af- 
fiiction. The indulgence may be drink, smoking, 
eating, riding a good horse, boating, or athletics ; 
any of those things, in proportion as you enjoy 
them, make a fellow feel almost jolly as long as 
they last, and every time the mind is diverted 
from its trouble the hold of that trouble is weak- 
ened. 

But our good old man had no such consola- 
tion, and even the slashing pace at which the 
post-horse took him back to town lost the power 
of gratification it might have possessed, from the 
fact that the animal that showed such a turn of 
speed was not his own, but only a wretched hired 
screw. The colonel's was not a very noble na- 
ture, though a good-natured one, and he was 
sorely ruffled and annoyed at the manner in 
which he had been treated. It seemed to him 
quite impossible that his offer could have been 
refused, and refused in such a manner. It was 
all the fault of the crowd of foolish boys that fol- 
lowed the girl about everywhere, and that pre- 
vented her from thinking seriously of business ; 
but he would settle that — he would give those 
fellows plenty of work now, find them something 
to do besides flirtation and love-making. 

Of course when one has the fixed intention of 
making one's self disagreeable, it is not at all dif- 
ficult to find an opportunity for doing so ; and 
this Colonel Dropmore soon found. 

His opportunity occurred in the following way: 
We were sitting round the table over our wine 
after mess one evenhig^ a doL*^ Otx v^i^ «S\k^ ^^ 
Bambridgetf pwl^ . \x. viwa n«c^ <s«nssoa»\vw« «< - 
ery one guessed \V\«l\. X.c\\ Tito^^ \>»^ Sa^K^^a. 
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getting a second Mrs. Drops. Miss Clarissa had 
kept her own counsel, and yet we had all read 
the secret at once, and knew why the colonel 
was unusaally gloomy and tacituni, and why he 
liad not gone near Kndley the lust two days. 

We had been talking of all the dances, and 
' other entertainments wu hud been at lately, and 
we had been praising the hospitality of our 
friends about Belmurphy. Suddenly Feversham 
looked up from the laborious task of pounding a 
biscuit into minute fragments, a task that had 
for some time absorbed all his energies, and said, 
^* It seems to me we ought to do something in 
return for all their civility. Don't you think we 
could manage it ?** 

** What shall it be ?** asked several voices. 

"A dance, of course," I suggested, boldly; 
''nothing else gives such general satisfaction. 
Ask the old fogies to dinner, and it will not only 
be dull for us, but all the ladies who are really 
our best friends in Belmurphy will be left out in 
the cold; give a picnic, and we shall have an 
immensity of trouble, and the midges will eat up 
the thin-skinned, and the delicate will get their 
feet wet, and the sidt will get into the claret cup, 
and the wasps into the sweet dishes ; but give a 
dunce,, and you are all right — all are safe to en- 
joy themselves, and it is not nearly so much 
trouble either to make a thing of that kind pass 
offweU." 

"A dance I" cried Mayleigh, joining in, "that 
.will not be much of a return for all the hospital- 
icy that has been shown us. Wo shall have to 
do something more." 

**Why not give a lot of dances?" suggested 
Preston, languidly, and as if the matter had not 
much inter^t for him. He was a sleepy kind 
of youth, and having shown so much interest in 
the proceedings, relapsed again into silence. 
■ ** That is not a bad idea, "cried If lower. "Let 
us fix a certain night in the week, and give small 
early hops eveiy time that day comes round. Say, 
begin at six and end at twelve. Tliat will not en- 
taU much dress on the ladies, and people will be 
more willing to come a distance when they know 
they can get away early." 

"Bravo! Flower," echoed from all sides of 
the table; "you have got an idea there at last. 
That is the very thing." A little more talk, and 
Flower's plan was decided on; Thursday in ev- 
ery week was chosen as the most suitable day ; 
and Colonel Dropmore not being present, having 
gone that day to dine with the Graces at Fair- 
leigh, it was arrange that Feversham should 
tell him what had been settled next day, and get 
him to consent to their messing at three o'clock, 
on that particular afternoon every week until fur- 
ther notice. 

I don't know that any one expected old Drops 
would oppose this plan for our amusement, and 
you may be very sure we were all much astonish- 
ed when, next evening at mess, on the project be- 
ing mooted by Feversham, he negatived it very 
decidedly. . 

"Can't have it," he said, in the quick, excited 
manner he had when put out. "Can't hear of 
it at all. Quite impossible to mess at three 
o'clock ; couldn't do it ; should get dyspepsia and 
all kinds of horrors. Let me hear no more talk 
about it, I beg." 

"Well, but colonel, it is not necessary von 
sbotM diae at three; if we younger fellows like 



to do it, I am sure we could manage to get you 
a snug, comfortable little dinner all to yourself, in 
some i*oom where we should not interfere with 
you." So spoke Claude Feversham, looking 
rather anxious. 

"You young fellows indeed !" growled Drop- 
more, irritated anew by such an unlucky expres- 
sion ; "I suppose you think no one is young but 
yourself, and that it is a proof of youth to dine 
at impossible hours. It is a proof of folly, if you 
like. And I know very well what my comforta- 
ble little dinner would be : fish cold, soup greasy, 
chop» black and sooty, bad feeding, and worse 
waiting, and no company to make matters pleas- 
anter. No, I will have no fully here, let me tell 
you." 

" We have a right to the mess-room," I called 
out, rather imprudently. " Wc may dance here 
if we like." 

"I was not addressing you, Mr. Darrell; 
when I want information I will apply to 3*ou for 
it. Yes," he continued, with an ominous chuckle, 
"the mess-room is yours, and you are welcome 
to it; much good may it do you. I wish you 
joy of it, and of your three o'clock dinner." 

After this he subsided into a seiies of suppress- 
ed chuckles, which told plainly he was concoct- 
ing some scheme against our intended amuse- 
ment. What his plan was we could not divine, 
and he kept his own secret ; it was very provok- 
ing, as naturally we imagined he had demised 
some way of interfering with us, and yet not see- 
ing any move on his part to prevent our design, 
we proceeded with our preparations. 

Thursday came, and we were just sitting down 
to dinner, when James, the adjutant, came in 
hurriedly ; he had been a little late, and we had 
sat down without waiting for him. "Just listen 
to this," he cried, as he entered. " Tliat old fool 
Drops has sent me a note, which I received this 
minute, in which he informs me that he has lent 
the band to the Robinsons at Glenlough for this 
evening, and that, as the drive is a long one, they 
must start at five o'clock." 

This was a blow indeed ; every body stopped 
eating, and looked up with a helpless, dismayed 
expression on their countenances. I was in a 
blazing passion ; the idea of that old beast think- 
ing ho could spoil our fun at the last minute. 
Never ! wo would teuch him better than that. 

Springing on to my chair, I signed to everj- 
one to be silent, and proceeded to harangue the 
meeting. It was necessary to be impressive, to 
stir up those around me to rebellion, and to ef- 
fect this object, I knew that I must keep myself 
cool. This was a hard task, but the cause was 
worth it : it would be such a gloiious victory if 
we foiled our adversary with his own weapons. 

" Gentlemen," I said, with solemnity, seeing 
every eye fixed on me, more in astonishment, I 
am bound to admit, than as recognizing me as 
a leader whom they would be 'proud to obey — 
"gentlemen, this is a case of flagrant tyranny, 
and one that calls for immediate and decisive 
action. Colonel Dropmore has taken a mean 
advantage of us; thinks he will at one stroke 
please his friends and spoil our pleasure. Let us 
show him that we will not for one moment sub- 
mit to such an unjust proceeding. He wants the 
band — that he shall not have ; . he is welcome to 
the bandsmen — they are his ; let him take them ; 
the instruments are onrs—we will keep them. I 
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am afraid he will not find those fellows as con- 
ducive to harmony as he may wish when they 
arrive without our consent and support. It will 
give him a lesson, I think, and make him take 
care in future how he promises the band without 
our leave. As to our dance — don't despair; I 
know where we can liire a piano and musicians 
for to-night. Send the bandsmen, James, by all 
means ; but with my consent not even a comet 
shall go with them." 

"Bravo! Well spoken, young one!" was 
shouted in chorus, as I jumped down. "That 
is the way to do it ! Old Drops will find he made 
a mistake this time*. It will be a little more 
trouble to us to get the musicians before six; 
but that won't matter ; we will have our dance, 
and perhaps will enjoy it more than the colonel 
will enjoy his entertainment." 

We carried out our plan ; the bandsmen went 
to Glenlough minus their instruments, and we 
liad a jolly dance. I can not say we were all of 
lis quite without misgivings as to what would be 
Colonel Dropmore*s retaliation, but we did not 
let the thoughts of it inteiferc with our amuse- 
ment. 

I believe he was absolutely raving when the 
bandsmen appeared. The band-master, as soon 
ns they arrived, had the sense to send in for him, 
asking to see him as soon as dinner was over ; 
and on his appearing, handed him a note drawn 
up by James, and signed by all of us. He stamp- 
ed, and raged, and swore, and finally, remember- 
ing the men were there, told them they might re- 
main at Glenlough for the night. If they went 
hack, those fellows would have the use of them, 
he reflected. 

He then qnestioned the band-master, to know 
if the preparations for the dance had been contin- 
ued, once it was known the bandsmen would not 
lie there. The man did not know very well how 
matters had been arranged, but he had heard 
something about Mr. Darrell having gone down 
to the town to look for musicians — or some peo- 
ple of that soi-t, added the band-master, with a 
lofty contempt for any musical talent not embod- 
ied in a regimental band. 

"Always that young cub! ''growled Colonel 
Dropmore between his teeth. " He is the fel- 
low that is always knocking about with the Barn- 
bridges; and now I suppose he will spend the 
whole night flirting with Clarissa ! Young whelp ! 
I should like to horsewhip him soundly !" 

With this remark, uttered so as to be perfect- 
ly audible to the men. Colonel Dropmore turned 
iuvay, and went to break the news to the hostess, 
that the bandsmen had arrived, but not the band. 
It was too aggravating; all attempt at dancing 
had to be given up, as none of the young ladies 
there present were equal to the task of playing 
dance music, and there were no musicians at- 
tainable at Glenlough, as there had been at Bel- 
mnrphy. 

Our dance, on the contraiy, psFssd off splendid- 
ly, and was even kept up a little later than we in- | 
tended it should be. We issued our invitations 
for next Thursday before we separated, and re- 
tired to rest ^vell pleased with the success of our 
entertainment. 

Next day Colonel Dropmore was moody and 
ulent. He made no mention of the occurrence 
of the day before, and we did not think it nec- 
esMFf to allude to it in bis presence. Bat we 



could see he was boiUng over with rage, which 
was all the more dangerous because it was con^^ 
centrated in a nature where concentration was un- 
usual. Days passed by, and still he made no 
allusion to what had occurred ; and we began to 
think he was beaten, and was contented to re- 
venge himself by strictness in all the minutiae of 
barrack life, and in an excessive overdose of drill 
which he now laid upon us. 

But next Wednesday, just as we hud begun to 
congratulate ourselves that no attempt would be 
made to interfere with our amusement next day, 
he said at mess, 

" I am gohig to hold a special parade at three 
o'clock to-morrow, gentlemen. I tell you this 
that it may not interfere with your dinner-hour, 
which, I believe, falls earlier on Thursday than 
on any other day of the week." 

We all looked at each other in dismay. It was 
necessary we should get mess over early, as oth- 
envise the room would not be ready ; and it 
seemed this provoking old villain was determined 
to prevent our dining at the only hour that would 
suit. We had been very gay, talking and laugh- 
ing, a few minutes before; now we all sat silent 
and annoyed, wondering how we should get over 
this new difficulty thrown in our way. We could 
not talk the matter over then, however, and wo 
waited until old Drops hod vanished befora any 
one alluded to the subject. Then there was a 
perfect Babel of voices, one advising one thing, 
one another. At length above the clamor rose 
Claude Fcversham's quiet voice, saying, 

" It seems to me we should have plenty of 
time to dine after parade, if we could dine in any 
room but this ; it is only the difficulty of having 
the room ready in time. That can be arranged, 
however, I think. We will order dinner at the 
hotel ; those who have to stay in barracks can 
make shift to dine somewhei'e, and thus we shall 
circumvent Drops again. Don't let him know 
what we are about, or he will keep us longer at 
work." 

This proposal seemed to meet the difficulty, 
and it was accordingly settled the matter shouid 
be thus arranged. Claude and I sauntered down 
to the hotel at once, to give the proper instmc- 
tions,'and the original arrangements for next day 
were counter-ordered. It was really great fun, 
devising how to get round and counteract the old 
fellow's schemes ; one felt as if one was an In- 
dian following a trail, or a detective tracking out 
a crime. Claude and I laughed over it as wo 
went down the town, and laughed still more at 
the astonishment of the old Indy who kept the 
hotel w*hen she heard the order. She could not 
think what was up, and, though no doubt inward- 
ly delighted at a freak that promised to bring 
her so much custom, was too intensely curious to 
know the meaning of it to appreciate its benefits 
fully. 

" I have them now," thought Colonel Drop- 
more next day, when he saw us all assembled on 
])arade at three o'clock. " I will see if they can 
have things ready in time when I let them go." 

And he did keep ns a good time indeed, pat- 
ting us through a whole lot of stupid drill thnt 
we knew to the last degree of perfection. We 
could not satisfy him, however ; he growled and 
scolded, and made us go over thin^ a:^^^ ^scA 
again. I l\v\xvV, \^ i)^^ laKa '««^ *:^«x^ ^w x^ia«fc 
account t\iey vj^t^ ^\\t lOoxwx^ \!J^. ^\v?»\s»s««aa»-. 
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they must hare devoutly wished us all at the 
bottom of the lied Sea. I caught it particularly 
heavily ; was told I was a negligent, ignorant, 
brainless officer — a young man who would nev- 
er make a good soldier, and who had quite mis- 
taken his profession in coming into the army. I 
folt rather indignant at being so rated, but, know- 
ing the old fellow had enougli to try his temper, 
I listened to it all, with as meek an expression 
as I could assume. Besides, what had more in- 
fluence with me than any thing else was that I 
knew, in his present state of mind, he would be 
quite capable of ordering me into close arrest in 
my own quarters, if he thought I looked disrespect- 
ful So I seemed as doleful as I could, and did 
my best to please ; but we had a hard time of 
it certainly until five o'clock, when, thinking we 
were too kite to get over dinner in time for the 
dance, he let us off. 

He was going out that night himself — agoing to 
dine somewhere. He was a bon-vivant, and very 
fond of dining out ; since our row he had hardly 
messed with us once. But this time he had not 
ixsquested the attendance of the band. We of 
course kept our plans very secret, and said noth- 
ing about our wanting it. The colonel would be 
gone by six, and, once he was off, we would have 
it in. There was very little time to go down 
town to get dinner, but Claude arranged with 
me, I being unable to leave barracks that day, 
.that I should play host, and entertain any early 
comers, until he and the others returned. 

Every thing went off splendidly. Old Drops 
cleared out in good time, the band came in as 
we had an*anged, our fellows returned from their 
dinner just as the first car-load of guests drove 
up, and we had a very merry and successful 
evening — an evening that was to me intense- 
ly happy, for Gwendoline paid less attention to 
Claude than she had done for some time past, 
find the attention she withdrew from him she be- 
stowed on me. 

One rather provoking contretemps the colonel 
did contrive to pixxluce in this way : There was 
n Mrs. Grace and her daughters, who were gi*eat 
friends of ours. They had intended to come to 
our dance that evening, but meeting Colonel 
Dropmore in town during the morning, they hap- 
pened to mention their intention. 

" I think," said old Drops, **you will find that 
there will be no dance at the barracks to-night. 
I have been obliged to order an extra parade 
that I am afraid will interfero with the arrange- 
ments, and prevent the dance coming off." 

*'I suppose we shall hear from some of the 
other officers, if it is not to take place ?" said 
Miss Grace, inquiringly. She knew the colonel 
had not been at the last dance, and fancied, there- 
fore, that very likely he knew little about the 
matter. 

"I don't know how that will bo," replied 
Colonel Dropmore, "but I am pretty sure there 
will be no dance. In fact, I do not see how there 
can be." 

That was decisive enough, and the Graces did 
not appear that evening at our festivities — a great 
disappointment to some of the party, who looked 
out for Uiem anxiously, until it was too late for 
any further hope. 

They were dreadfully annoyed next day when 
they heard that the dance had taken place, and 
i/ fras a long time before the colonel was forgiven 



for what was certainly an unintentional deception 
on his part. As to old Drops himself, he was 
rather astonished when he found that, in spite of 
all he could do, we had carried out our plan ; and 
what irritated him most in it was that the Bam- 
bridgcs were constant attendants at our enter- 
tainments, and that Miss Clarissa had a numfoer 
of admirers, whom she treated with much more 
favor than she had ever treated him. He coakl 
keep us all much harder at work, and prevent ns 
from getting out as much as we used to do, but 
he could not prevent the young ladies coming to 
our hops, nor prevent us giving them, and he 
began to feel himself beaten. He kept up the 
three o'clock parade, however, for one or two more 
Thursdays ; but at Inst, finding it completely in- 
efficacious, he gave in, and we were allowed to 
return to our original plan of early mess, and dan- 
cing afterward. Perhaps the only person wbo 
regretted the change was the old lady at tlie ho- 
tel, to whom it must have made a considerable 
difference, as she no longer supplied us with a 
weekly dinner. I don't think Colonel Dropmore 
felt on very friendly terms with us for a while 
after this ; it would not have been natural that 
he should ; but by degi'ees his anger died ont, 
and being a good-natured little fellow, he foi*got 
and forgave the whole matter, only retaining a 
prejudice against poor Cecil Egerton, whom, in 
some unaccountable wnv, he had taken it into his 
head to consider a ringleader in the rebellion 
against him, and with whom he continued veiy 
sharp and snappish in consequence. 

It was now August. Lots of our fellows had 
got leave to go off to Scotland for the twelfth ; 
Claude would have gone too, I think, but for 
Miss Bnmbridge. I being such a very youthful 
individual, did not get the chance. We were 
pretty sure to have good shooting where we 
were, however. It was a good grouse conntrr, 
and we had many friends who all wanted ns to 
be with them on the twentieth. Indeed we coold 
not divide ourselves among them all, and so ac- 
cepted General Bambridge's invitation, ns being 
the most attractive. There was something be- 
sides grouse in it — the ceitninty of coming bac^ 
to dinner after the day's sport, and the possibiV 
ity of luncheon among the heather, with Gwe"*^- 
doline and Ckrissa to brighten the repast w^*^ 
their presence. Besides we heard the shoot i*^^ 
was good, so we had a sufficient excuse for yi(5l*^\ 
ing to the real attraction, which was not in ji. "■ ^-' 
way connected with the sport of grouse-shootii '■^* 

There is something delightfid to me in C ^^* 
balmy, heather-scented mountain air ; it rair^ ^ 
one's spirits, and makes every thing appear tw^ ^ 
as beautiful and exhilarating as the same thi ^ ^ 
would seem down in the dull, damp lowlands. 

I always did love the mountains, though 
confess that in this country some of them a "^ 
execrable walking, and I should like to kno 
how a fellow can be expected to hit a bird wh^ ^ 
he is balancing on the extreme point of a cof^ ' 
ical tussock, in a quaking bog, where one ix\\^^ 
step will plunge him up to his neck in n bo^"^ 
hole, from whence, if he be not immediately re^^ 
cued, he may never be released, as he will settle 
down into it very quickly, disappearing altogether 
shortly. I found these little peculiarities in tho 
nature of the ground interfered with my shoot- 
ing, and what disturbed me still more was the 
knowledgiQ that, as I anticipated, Mrs. Bom- 
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bridjge and her two duaghters wotdd bring up 
the luncheon-bosket later in the day. A ren- 
dezvous had been appointed by a beautiful 
mountain lakelet, and, like a fool as I was, I 
let fancy pictures of our little forthcoming pic- 
nic get between me and all my best shots. 
Claude was shooting very well ; neither his 
mental nor bodily equilibrium was so easily up- 
set as mine, and I looked at him sometimes with 
wonder, not unmixed with envy. 

We had with us a Scotch gamekeeper in the 
employment of a neighboring proprietor, over 
whose land we had permission to shoot; and, 
besides, we had four Irish fellows, queer chaps, 
who told you long stories about packs of birds 
they had seen, that we never by any chance 
came across, and that we presently became 
aware were just &s apocryphal as the Scotch- 
man's tales of wonderful setters that had belong- 
ed to his last employer. 

The heather was a mass of purple bloom, the 
walking, as I have said, was execrable, and the 
beat of the day intense. Claude and General 
Cambridge did not seem to mind it, neither did 
Cecil Egerton, who was a wonderful shot — nev- 
er missed — but spent his whole time regretting 
he had not brought his sketching-block, becom- 
ing every now and then so absorbed in the view 
that the grouse rose almost under his feet with- 
out his seeing them. But I must acknowledge 
I found the work rather hard, and was very glad 
when we arrived at the tarn, and found thc'ladies 
there awaiting us. 

They had hud their tabid at the foot of a high 
bank of heather, against which we could rest our 
backs, and which afforded us a very welcome shel- 
ter from the blazing August sun. 

Clarissa chaffed me on my fatigue, and on my 
want of success. 

"I thought you were a good shot,*' she said ; 
" but I do believe I could do better myself. Shall 
we try after lunch ?" 

" With all my heart," I .answered. " What 
shall we try at? Will you join our party and 
blaze nway at the grouse?" 

**0h no,"^he laughs. *'I don't pretend to 
hit any thing unless it will stand still for me. 
We will put your hat up on a stick and shoot at 
it." 

"Willingly," I answered, "if you wll put 
vours on another, for me to take a shot at. 
That is only fair." 

She took off her hat and looked at it. 

"I bought this hat second-hand," she said, 

from a lady who had nearly done wearing it. 
It cost me two shillings and twopence half-pen- 
ny, and, as it is becoming, I don't think that 
dear. How much did youre cost ?" 

"Clarissa, my dear," interrupted her mother, 
"put on your hat, or you will have a sunstroke. 
What are you asking Mr. DaiTell ?" 

"I was only asking him what his hat cost," 
replied Clarissa, unconcernedly. "He hasn't 
told me yet. How much was it?" 

"Ten shillings," I answered, taking off the 
article in question, and holding it out toward 
her to examine. "Mine is worth more than 
yours, it seems, but then I am more likely to do 
mischief than yon are, so perhaps, after all, it is 
pretty fair." 

**.Toa will hare to give me a nearer range, 
though," she continned. "I conid not take the 
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matter up unless you will give it to me at twenty 
yards, and you at sixty." 

"That is rather long odds in your favor," I 
! remonstrated. "I don't think I could make 
such a bargain." 

"All the better for my poor hat, then," she 
returned, smoothing down the feathers with her 
I hand. " Don't you think, Gwen, it was a very 
reasonable offer?" 

"Very, indeed," replied Gwen, absently, with 
her eyes fixed on a piece of white heather Pev- 
ersham had just offered her. " Indeed," she 
added, brightening up suddenly, as though afraid 
of letting herself relapse into dream -land, "if 
Vivian gives yon such a chance, I will take a 
shot at it myself.'* 

This decided me. Of course she had only 
entered into Clarissa^s rather original scheme for 
amusing herself in order to please me (so I told 
myself), and immediately all the resistance I had 
prepared against her sister's claim for a twenty- 
yards' range vanished. Gwendoline might have 
blown my hat to bits had she felt so disposed, 
and I should only have been flattered. 

I w&s the more pleased now because I saw an 
impatient frown pass over Claude's face when 
Gwendoline announced her intention of shooting 
with us. It was evident he perceived her parti- 
ality for me, I thought, and was displeased at it. 
I think that made me enjoy myself all the more ; 
it showed that there really was a chance for me, 
that I was dangerous, and I rose in my own es- 
timation accordingly. 

What a merry luncheon that was to me ! How 
we laughed and jested, and aftenvard made the 
gamekeepers and gossoons sing for us! Then 
Gwendoline and Clarissa sang, and finally we 
set about our shooting match. 

Mrs. Bambridge insisted on being in it too, 
and declared she would beat any of us, Mr. 
Egerton excepted. He had eai-ned himself a 
wonderful name as a shot (whenever he did 
choose to shoot), but, as I said before, he was 
generally mooning when his gun should liave 
been to his shoulder. 

And my poor hat was to come in for most of 
it, as none of the gentlemen were in the match 
but myself; Clarissa vehemently declaring she 
would not have her most killing head-gear de- 
stroyed by the deadly fire of veteran warriors, 
as she was pleased to call Claude and Egerton. 

To my surprise and great disgust, they con- 
trived to pepper my new tile in veiy destructive 
fashion, and it did not help me to bear the matter 
better to hear Feversham grumble close behind 
m( : 

* * Serves the confounded puppy right ! I wish 
he had come in for a few grains himself!" 

A minute's reflection convinced me he would 
not have said this but for jealousy; and, en- 
couraged by this idea, I went home that evening 
perfectly happy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A FAMILY ABBANGEMENT. 

All this time, while Claude was getting him- 
self more and more involved in the net of Gweti- 

forget ViYial YiVa moVXiw yiwiNd. «>:5 ^a ^^ Nfe<N^^ 
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iiffkir, and lie alno censed to remember n family ' 
arrangement that this infatuation of his promised 
to upset completely. { 

Not very far fmm the "CtLstle," as Feversh- j 
Sim's place was called in the county, there lived a , 
family of the nnnie <if Prenderpnst. They were | 
very wealthy, and had one dangliter, Mabel, who, 
as the heiress to such a splendid propeity, was . 
very much run after. Ciaude*s mother. Lady , 
Foversham, had, however, planned a match be- j 
tween her son and the young lady in question — 
a match that met with the full approval, not only 
of Mr. and Mrs. Prendergast, hut of Miss Mabel 
also, the only one who did not see the matter in 
the most favorable light being the cnptuin him- 
self. 

The affair had long been arranged, and he, 
though not intending to marry at preHenf, had 
never distinctly refused to have the young lady ; j 
only his mother had been unable to work him up . 
to the proposing point, and, until that formality ■ 
had been gone througli, the match could not be 
regarded as quite settled. 

The girl hei'self was only eighteen, and had not 
long been out; she had heard, however, quite 
enough of the plans of the family to know for 
whom she was destined — an arrangement in 
which, after meeting and dancing with Claude 
once or twice, she perfectly coincided. 

Mabel Prendergast was tall, dark, and slight, 
Ijeantifully made, with pretty hands and feet, im- 
mense musses of black hair, shaded at the edges 
with rusty brown, and curious red-brown eyes, 
that possessed a strange, inscrutable, sphinx-like 
expression ; more the eyes of a wild beast than 
of a human being, but they were capable of great 
fascination, probably from their very singularity ; 
^n pale complexion, with only the faintest creamy 
tinge of color in her cheeks, and an indescribable 
air of coquetry hovering round her pretty mouth, 
as one wlio could be saucy and coaxing both, if 
she thought it worth her while to try. 

This was the girl whose very faintly traced 
image was ra])idly being obliterated from Claude's 
heart by the queenly beauty of Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge ; and so lightly did he regard the known 
wishes of the families that he never deemed it 
possible they might look on his lazy inditlerence 
-to their schemes in the light of aci^uiescencc, and 
even think him virtually engaged. 

Lady Feversham was fond of Mabel. She 
liked the girl's stmnge beauty, she liked her rich, 
tasteful dress, and, above all, she liked to listen 
to the piquant stories and quaint witticisms con- 
stantly falling, in the softest, most musical tones, 
from those charming lips. 

Therefore Mabel was with her constantly, rid- 
ing over from The Poplars unattended, and pass- 
ing hours of the day in walking round the gar- 
den with her future mother-in-law, or in the cold 
weather sitting snugly up to the fire, listening to 
the latest news from CUiude. 

"He does not write me very long letters now, 
dear,** complained the elder hidy one day; **he 
seems amusing himself, however. There is a 
General Bambridge who appears to be civil to 
them, and they are constantly at his place." 

"Has he any daughters?" asked Mabel, with 
a sudden perception of the truth bursting in on 
her. 

**Ye« — two," answered Lady Feversham; 
" odd, Irish kind of giris, I fancy. I remember 



his telling me how he first met them. One of 
them tried to horsewhip him for fishing on her 
father's ground without leave. Great hoydenish 
vulgarians, I imagine they must be; but, after 
all, when you have said they are Irish, that is 
enouKli to explain the kind of people they are." 

" l)o vou think so, Ladv Feversham ?" said 
Mal)el, softly, but with an accent that plainly said 
such was not her opinion. "I have heard some 
l>eoplo say Iristh girls are very charming; per- 
ha]is your son finds them so too." 

"Tush, child! I dont know who can have 
told you such a thing ; but I am convinced a 
Feversham would find nothing fascinating about 
them ; moreover, my dear, yon know my wish 
with regard to my son and you." 

"Yes, I know," answered the girl, with a 
smild so careless and indifferent that the roost 
skilled ))hysiognomist would have been pozzled - 
to detect any deep feeling beneath it ; but yonr 
son mav not obev vour wish in this instance. And 
do you know," she continued, with more energy, 
and a faint, saucy smile dawning on her rosy lips, 
" I am not quite sure that I should care for the 
fulfillment of your desire either, if it is only to 
please you he does it. It is foolish, is it not. 
Lady Feversham ?" she went on, taking a rose- 
bud out of a vase and arranging it in front of her 
dress, " to wish to be married for one's self — not 
l>ecause one has monev and it suits the families. 
But, do you know, I think lam foolish, after all. 
Let Ijord Claude look to it, if he does not want 
a silly wife." 

So saying, she turned away with a rippling 
laugh that broke fi*om her only on rare occasion^ 
but tiien, all the more beautiful for its rarity, it 
pleased the ear like the tinkling of a mountain 
stream trickling over a mossy bed. 

"What a strange child it is!" thought Lady 
Feversham, watching her as she walkcKl over to 
a sofa and threw herself on it, still laughing. 
"I hope she may not be tired of waiting, and 
that Claude will not lose the bonnie bride I have 
l>een keeping for him all these years. As to her 
idea about those Irish girls, it must be absurd. 
However, I will write to Lady Longwreath about 
it ; she often goes to that part of tlie world, and 
most likely has friends there who give her all the 
news." 

I^ady Feversham, once startled, lost no lime 
in endeavoring to find out the way matters were 
going on in Ireland. She wrote that night to 
Lady Longwreath, explaining her anxieties, and 
beseeching her friend to find out if there really 
was any danger to be apprehended from those 
Irish Bambridge girls. 

She had to wait more than a week before she 
could possibly hope to get an answer, during 
which time she petted and caressed Mabel even 
more than usual, so fearful was she of losing the 
labor of many years — a contingency she had nev- 
er even contemplated till after ^iabe^s cmious 
speech the day before. 

As for Mabel, her rosy lips wore their faint, 
triumphant expression more frequently during 
those days tiian ever before. Mentally, she 
said, "This will decide the matter; something 
will be arranged ; and at least, if he is infatuated 
about any bog-trotting belle over there, I sliall be 
taken up to London, and shall queen it daring 
the season to my heart's content 

For she was well aware of her power, thoagb 
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she knew it had done little for her with CInade 
Feversham : partly because she had never cared 
to triamph in that quarter, believing the matter 
Kcure by family compact. It would have been 
like making; love to one's husband to have shown 
him any attention, she thought ; only, if she had 
known, perhaps it might have been worth while. 
For now that the prize was about to slip from her 
grasp, or seemed ready to do so, she began to 
have an idea that she had lost something that 
had been pleasant to .her. His face was hand- 
some, his manner gentle ; certainly she had seen 
none she liked better, and she might have grown 
to like him more, if he had but felt warmly to- 
ward her. But that was the annoying part of it 
all, as she had told Lady Feversham ; she was 
Inclinned to be foolish, and now more so than ever. 
It was not that she wanted particularly to care 
for her husband — she could do without that ; but 
it was imperative he should care for her. 

Abont ten days after, as she sat at breakfast 
with Lady Feversham, when the post-bag was 
opened she saw a letter with the Longwreath 
crest, and waited impatiently while her hostess 
broke the seal and slowly perused a very lengthy 
epistle. The red-brown eyes watched Lady Fev- 
ersham closely as she conned over her friend's 
letter — so closely, indeed, that before the elder 
lady had half finished reading it, the younger 
knew its contents from the expression of her 
friend's countenance, and knew, moreover, that 
its purport was unfavorable to her hopes. 

*' Well," she asked, when Lady Feversham at 
length looked up, with a very disturbed face, *' is 
this Irish belle as fascinating as I foretold ?" 

** Do not joke about it, child," groaned the old 
lady. ** This is veiT serious. Lady Longwreath 
has not only found out that Claude is really epris 
with this Miss Bambridge, but she also adds she 
knows the young lady well herself, and can answer 
for it that, having obtained an influence over any 
man, she will not be easily forgotten." 

Mabel flushed up a little more than her wont ; 
it sounded like a challenge to her, like a slur 
cast on her powers of captivation, that this girl 
should be so spoken of before her, and she 
tapped her sauCer impatiently with her spoon as 
she thought, 

'*0h ! if only I had him here, he should soon 
forget his Irish charmer !" 

It was never her cue, however, to speak out 
what she felt ; so she asked, carelessly, 

**And what will you do now? I am afraid 
yonr wishes can hardly be fulfilled as the matter 
stands, even were I willing." 

" Oh ! my dear Mabel, don't decide any thing 
in a hurry," begged Lady Feversham. "It is 
quite impossible he can marry this girl ; she has 
no money ; and you know it was I brought all the 
late Lord Feversham's property to him, and can 
leave it entirely and absolutely to whom I choose. 
Therefore, if I was driven to it, I could disinherit 
Claude, who would find his title a very empty 
concern, without the money to keep it up. You 
know, dear, I am afraid, however badly he treat- 
ed me in the matter, I could not keep up the 
qaarrel with him long. I can be veiy deter- 
mined, none more so, for a short time, but., after 
that has lasted a little while, my resolutions 
weaken, and I could forgeit and forgive any thing. 
lie knows this as well as I do, and therefore I 
ftar anj threat of disinheritance from me will 



be little regarded. Still I cati't allow this mar- 
riage. How would you advise me to stop it ?" 

Alabel mused a while, and Lady Feversham, 
watching her, could not help being struck by the 
curious mingling of expressions visible on her 
countenance. There was a kind of triumphant 
look, along with determination and cunning, and 
even a slight shade of tenderness in her smile, 
as she leaned her head on her hand and gazed 
thoughtfully out of the window before her. Af- 
ter a few moments' pause, she turned to her com- 
panion with a quiet, unmoved manner, and an- 
swered, 

**If you are determined this is not to be, you 
must make up your mind to go any lengths in 
support of your authority. For myself I do not 
care ; my feelings, fortunately, were never en- 
gaged in this scheme ; but if your objections to 
the match rest on other grounds, and you are re- 
solved to stop it, I vnli help you to do so, and can 
make you almost certain of success, if yon will 
take no step in the matter but such as I advise." 

** I wish you- would not throw off all pei*sonal 
interest in the match," answered her companion, 
pettishly; **if you can stop his marrying her, 
why can't you take him youraelf, as you know all 
your friends wish ?" 

" No," replied the girl, decidedly ; " I will not 
work in it as a personal aflkir, and I renounce, at 
least for the present, all prospect of winning Lord 
Fevei*sham's affection, or being more to him than 
I am now. Only under these conditions caa I 
assist you in the matter; I think, if you consid- 
er, you will see there is wisdom in it, too. If it 
should ever come to Lord Claude's ears that I 
had assisted you in separating him from Miss 
Bambridge, with the understanding I was to mar- 
ly him as my reward, do you think I should be 
one whit nearer gaining him than I am now?" 

'* If he hears of it, it will tell against you, no 
matter what your motives may have been," an- 
swered the elder lady. **We must take care he 
knows nothing about it." 

** What you say is very true," replied the girl ; 
but she added, with a little hesitation, ** Don't 
you see that, if I do it with no desire to win hino, 
he can not pride himself afterward on having 
foiled me, if he takes some other girl to whom 
you can have no objection. Believe me, Lady 
Feversham, if I help you at all, it must be in my 
own way." 

** Very well," answered her friend, " it shall be 
as you wish. Now what do you recommend ?" 

** That you should write to him without delay ; 
tell him'what you have heard, point out how de- 
pendent he is on you for all the comforts he en- 
joys at present, and that you not only can but 
will exercise your power to the uttermost to pro- 
vent his marriage with this Miss Bambridge." 

There was intense scorn in the accent with 
which Mabel Prendcrgast spoke the last three 
words, as she rose, fetched paper and writing ma- 
terials, laid them before Lady Feversham, and 
continued: **I am going to ride over to The 
Poplars now ; papa and mamma will be expect- 
ing me ; I have not seen them for two or three 
days. Write your letter, and I can post it in 
the village as I go through ; it will leave a mail 
sooner. Stay, let me give yon a draft of what 
yon ought to say ; I am afraid you will not be 
sufficiently decided.'* 

It was a slnvw^^ A^X. \ft wa ^^\\^v^^^e»s5Rf■ 
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ful girl, with such a hard, determined look on her 
delicate face, sit down and dash off the lines that 
the elder lady waited submissively to copy when 
she had done. Her part of the business finish- 
ed, Mabel ran lightly to her room to dress for 
riding ; she was ex|>editiou8 over her toilet, and 
when it was finished, paused for a moment be- 
fore the glass, to survey her own image reflected 
there. A dainty picture it was ; the slight round 
figure in its neat, well-fitting habit, the plain high 
hat perched securely on the massive coils of black 
hair, the tiny edge of white collar tracing the 
round of her slender throat — all formed a har- 
monious, workman-like appearance, that suggest- 
ed irresistibly visions of a light hand and a grace- 
ful seat, a fiery steed and daring rider. 

But she was not thinking of horses and horse- 
manship at that minute ; she was saying to her- 
self, '* I wonder why I am taking so much trou- 
ble about this business of Claude Feversham's? 
Is he worth it? My friends say he is, because 
he is rich and titled, but that is nothing to me ; 
young De Vaux is richer, and will have a title 
too some day, and he adores me, which haughty 
Lord Fevers'ham does not. His mother tells me 
he is worth it, because a kind son is sure to make 
a kind husband. Good and true, she calls him. 
What is that to me, I wonder ? I am not good 
and true, I am sure," she went on, with a short 
laugh ; *' if I were, instead of trying to chisel this 
poor girl out of her lover, I should be helping her 
to keep him. But I should not object to his lik- 
ing me, I confess ; he is cold, and grave, and gen- 
tle ; I should like to have power over him, to be 
able to ruffie that calm of his by my slightest word 
or smile — to make his heart beat angrily when 
I was cold, and rapturously when I was kind. 
Yes, I know now why I care about it ; it is the 
love of power urges me. I should like to have 
power over a mind like his, and I will yet, if lam 
no( much mistaken. Does Miss Bambridge like 
him, I wonder, or is her motive the same as 
mine ? If it is, gare a votts^ mademoiselle, it will 
be war to the knife between us, and we shall see 
which is the strongest.** As she finished these 
reflections she turned away, and, catching up her 

- whip and gloves, tiipped lightly down to Lady 
Feversham. 

In a minute or two more the note was in the 
pocket of her saddle, and reining in her fiery 
horse with a practiced hand, she sauntered down 
the avenue. The groom stood for a few minutes 
watching the impetuous animal she was on, as it 
snatched and pulled at the bit, backing and kick- 
ing from exuberance of spirits, in a way tiiat most 
people would have found unpleasant. 

** She's the pluckiest piece, that one, I ever 
came across," he soliloquized ; *' see how quietly 
she takes that beast, that half the men in the 
county wouldn't mount for their lives. Eh ! but 
she has a rare spice of the devil in her!" The 
object of this eulogium rode on quietly till she 
left the domain, then turning into the fields, she 
set off in a hand-gallop across country, the near- 
est way to The Poplars, turning neither to. the 
right nor to the left, and riding at every thing 
with a skill aud judgment that betokened long 
practice. At this pace they soon reached her fa- 
iher's domain, where we will leave her riding 

slowljr up the avenue. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MI8ADTENTUBB. 

Still the same routine was going on in Bel- 
murphy ; there were the same diances and picnics 
and croquet -parties, though the summer was al- 
most at an end, and the grouse-shooting had begun 
some time. Not that the shooting interfered in 
the least with the flirtations carried on during the 
time of idleness ; on the contrary, it afforded ad- 
ditional opportunities for any thing of the kind. 
First there was the early breakfast, at which tho^e 
of the ladies wholiked could put in an appearance ; 
then there was the luncheon-party on the hills, 
where fun and merriment reigned supreme, and 
where bets were made in the most reckless man- 
ner on the luck of individuals. These luncheons 
also not unfrequently broke up the shooting-par- 
ty to a fearful degree, for no matter how keen the 
sportsman might be beforehand, a pair of bright 
eyes looking entreatingly, when the signal for a 
move was made, would often produce an entire 
revulsion in a fellow's feelings, and cause him 
to pronounce a good day's work confoundedly 
slow. 

Claude and I had no end of fun at the Barn- 
bridges', and I am sure, after the first day, mv 
shooting raised me considerably in every body s 
eyes ; they could not persist in thinking me a 
child when I rarely if ever missed, and brought 
home twice as many birds as they did« 

But though of course I felt a little pleased I 
was too uneasy and anxious to care much about 
it. Gwendoline still lured us both on, with so 
much impartiality, it would have been impossible 
to say which was most favored. But I feared, 
and was nnhappy; it seemed impossible she 
should prefer me to one so much more worthy of 
her in every way as Claude was. How painfully 
I felt all my short-comings, and how I longed to 
imitate Fevei-8ham*8 grave, stately ways, and copy 
his quiet, protecting manner when speaking to 
her. 

But I felt that part was not for me, that I was 
nothing if I was not natural ; and so I held my 
ground as well as I could, though my usually guy 
spirit would at times sink very low when I reed- 
ized how little hope there was before me. 

One fine morning, about the end of August, I 
noticed that Claude seemed worried and anxiousi, 
as he came down to breakfast : after a time he 
turned to me suddenly, and said, 

'^Madcap, come out for a walk with me this 
morning ; I want you." 

"All right,** I replied, wondering what he 
might have to say, for latterly, though he had 
been kinder than ever to me, we had spoken very 
little to each other. 

I was rather surprised, therefore, when, pulling 
a letter out of his pocket, he handed it to me, 
saying, as he did so : **" Bead that, and tell me 
what you think of it." 

Wondering, I opened it, seeing it was in my 
aunt Anna's handwriting. I was no doubt as- 
tonished when I found she was acquainted with 
Claude's infatuation (as she called it), but hardly 
surprised at the light in which she viewed it, 
not knowing Miss Bambridge or any thing about 
her. The letter was short, severe, and to the 
pvLTpofte *, OYdonxi^ CVoLVvdA to renoonce all inten^ 
t\on o( maTT^v(\%xYv\& ^\^ ow '^9l\w Ql>MScQi%^i9i!k- 
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to show, in a very basiness-liko manner, it was 
fully in her power to carry out. 

*''^ What shall you do ?" I asked, as I handed 
the letter back to liim. 

'^ There is but one course open to me,** he 
onswered ; *' I will not sell my love for a crust 
of bread and a mess of pottage, as Esau of old 
sold his birthright. I will take this letter with 
me to Endley, show it to Gwendoline, tell her 
how truly I love her; I will ask her if she is 
willing to share what I have got, which is little 
more than my captain's pay, or whether she cares 
80 little for me that the prospect of poverty fright- 
ens her. I am not quite sure of my ground, and 
would hare preferred putting off tliis question for 
some time longer, but now it must come out. 
Vivian," he continued, after a pause, in a low 
tone of stern displeasure,** I know that you care, 
or fancy you care, for Miss Bambridge — that you 
imagine yourself my rival ; but even so, how 
could you have persuaded yourself to act in this 
manner ? I trusted you, and you have grievous- 
ly disappointed me." 

** How ?'* I asked, calmly. "In daring to love 
the same person as yourself, I suppose. Claude, 
that is too absurd ; you are my senior in years 
and rank both, and I am willing to pay you all 
requisite deference on that account, but I can 
not see how you can expect me to yield my own 
chances of happiness, in order to make yours 
more certain. It is a demand I should never 
have expected you to make ; that you know well 
I would never comply with." 

**I never made any such demand of you," re- 
plied Claude, harshly. " What I allude to is the 
dishonorable means you have used to try and re- 
move me from your path. Two can play at that 
game, remember, though I would scorn to soil 
my hands with such a deed, and therefore you 
think you are safe ; but what would you say were 
I to write to your mother, and tell her what you 
are doing here ? In your case it would probably 
have much the same results as in mine, only that 
Jjovd Traverscourt can not disiuherit you ; but 
no doubt they would take some equally effectual 
steps to save you from the consequences of what, 
in your case, they might, with some reason, term 
yonr folly." 

I stood still with amazement when I saw at 
what Claude was hinting. How he got the idea 
into that wise head of his, I can not conceive. 
It would indeed have been vastly amusing, had 
it not been so very insulting. I tried to speak 
aeveral times, but he would go on ; so at last I 
waited patiently till he had finished ; then I said, 
rather angrily, 

**Look here, Claude, I take a good deal from 
joa because you are my cousin, and my best 
fiiend; but what you have just been saying is 
not chaff, and I won't stand it. Don't speak to 
me in that way again." 

**If I had h&Bn you," answered Ckude, "I 
wonld not have laid myself open to being spoken 
to in ^t way. It is well for you no one but 
me knows it, or yon would have a bad time of it 
among our fellows. For the sake of your father 
and mother, and still more for my own sake, as 
TOO are my cousin, I will say nothing about it 
this time ; bnt if I ever catch vou meddling with 
mj affiun^ I win Bnt hanewhip yoa within an 
ineft of your liid, and tbea teU the reason I did 
go^ M&ermuid.'' 
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Good heavens, Claude! you mus( be mad!" 
I cried, really thinking there must be a screw 
loose somewhere, to render him capable of such 
a supposition. "Why, Claude, you ought not 
to want such an assurance from me, and I ought 
not to stqop to give it to you; but as I am 
aware that you are upset by this letter, I will act 
as kindly toward you as I can, and give you my 
word that I am as ignorant as you are of how 
your mother became cognizant of the state of 
affairs here. If you like, you can verify what I 
say by asking Aunt Anna if I have ever written 
to her, or from whom she heard it." 

He looked at me hard as I spoke, and I met 
his glance unflinchingly. I saw that his mind 
was terribly disordered by the fears that such an 
interruption to the even course of his love had 
caused, and I knew that, unless such had been 
the case, a suspicion of me, such as he now har- 
bored, woukl never have entered into his head. 

After a long pause, during which his look 
seemed as though it would have penetrated my 
very soul, he shook his head, as if to dash away 
unwelcome thoughts, and said, 

"You are true, Vivian, and I ought not to 
have doubted you. But until you are placed in 
such a position as mine, you can have no idea 
what crowds of hateful suggestions jealousy and 
fear bring into one's mind. A day or two ago 
I thought myself very sure of her, and now I 
can not see that I have any ground for hope at 
all. But I must ask her, and that immediately. 
After all, if she is what I take her to be, this 
will make no difference." 

I had perhaps indulged in a hope that he 
would have given ]\^r up, for my heait seemed to 
stand still as he announced his intention of ask- 
ing her at once. 

" Why do you tell this to me?" I asked, almost 
angrily. * * You know I do not wish you success. " 

"Is it still so?" he answered, slowly. "I 
had hoped you might have seen the matter dif- 
ferently now. Still I thought it fair you should 
know I was going to speak, and why I do so." 

Suddenly a light flushed upon me. 

"You will have to wait," I cried; "they go 
to Dublin to-day, for a week or two. There is 
something going on there they wish to see." 

"Tnie,"he replied; "I had forgotten that. 
Then I must wait till their return. In the 
mean time, I will write to my mother, and as- 
sure her that no threats shall prevent my at 
least trying to win the woman I love, for my 
wife. There is some baby -faced miss living 
near us, who will be a great heiress ; and her 
ladyship has set her mind on my marrying the 
child. That, I know full well, is the cause of 
this violent opposition; bnt she need not have 
troubled herself so much, for, even if I can not 
have Gwendoline, I will never take the prim lit- 
tle chit she has chosen for me — a mere wax-doll, 
a kind of puppet, on which to hang fine clothes 
and jewelry, with as little soul as her own mon- 
ey-bags!" 

I had, of course, heard of Mabel Prendorgast, 
but had never seen her. I could not, therefore^ 
judge whether his accusations against her were 
correct, but I felt c^uvte vcv^Vvcv^ v^ y^**^^ ^)^>^^ 
demning oti© 'wYvoia C\&\x<\<& w> ^«8^\wft.^^^«M^ 
under a\\ a aecxe^ ^'\s\i xJcvtkX. Vsst tv*^ «S«&s»^. 
might prevaW ^avei m^ a \\\.x\ei tslwOms^ «» 
courage than 1 YiaiV lox Vya\t v^«aRsa«^ 
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Wliile we were so occupieil with oar own dif- 
iicalties and troubles, the others had been amus- 
ing themselves more or less well, according to 
tlieir character and dispositions. Mayleigh, for 
instance — keen, cautious, and calculating, with 
no money but his pav, and a very ready wit — 
had become welcome in all societies in the place. 
His forte was to feign a devotion he did not feel, 
wherever ho thought his interests might be fur- 
thered by so doing. He had on hand at present 
n very promising flirtation with the heiress of the 
district. In that quarter his attentions were un- 
remitting, having a far greater appearance of 
devotion than much real affection has. We did 
not scruple, however, to say that the fascinations 
of her handsome property were in his eyes the 
real causes of attraction, though she was a pretty 
and pleasant girl, well worth attention on her own 
account. 

One string to his bow would never have sat- 
isfied Mayleigh, who accordingly was very de- 
voted to several others when the chief prize was 
not by. Where his heart could be among them 
all, we could not make out ; but that was his af- 
fair, not ours. 

Flower was a susceptible youth, and of course 
was not long without getting up one of those 
8af9 flirtations of which he was so fond. The 
object in this instance was a remarkably pretty 
girl, who could hold her own in a ball-room 
against many beauties of experience and repute. 
The art of flirtation was not unknown to her ; 
and though, no doubt, had ,there been higher 
game unmarked, she would have flown at it, 
yet she was not disposed to cavil at any thing 
that promised so much amusement as ITlower^s 
infatuation. 

There was to be a picnic np the lake the day 
after my conversation with Claude, given by one 
of the notabilities of the place; to this poor 
Flower was looking forward with the full in- 
tention of making great play, and taking advan- 
tage of eveiy facility aflbrded him to prosecute 
his advances in her favor. 

Not that it must be for one minnto supposed 
he had the least intention of going in for the 
prize seriously ; no, that was very far from his 
thoughts ; but his was one of those minds that 
never seem thoroughly happy unless they are 
balancing themselves, as it were, over an abyss 
into which the slightest false step will precipitate 
them on one side or the other. 

The day was fine and sunny ; the young lady 
was there looking her brightest and best. Flower 
and Mayleigh were in their glory, while Claude 
and I, deprived of our usual service, devoted our- 
selves assiduously to the general good. 

The dinner passed off as picnics generally do, 
except that nothing was forgotten. It might 
even have been pleasanter than these ont-of-door 
entertainments generally are, but for the prodi- 
gious swarms of biting insects — ants on the 
ground, midges in the air, rendering any thing 
like enjoyment of the meal impossible. How 
we fanned and shook ourselves, and got into a 
white-heat beating off the intruders ! Mosqui- 
toes are a joke to a swarm of lake midges, and 
some of our party were really disfigured by their 
attacks. 
A few of the ladies, however, seemed qnite 
jwfe from thSir importunities, and to these few 
it must hare been rather Mnghable, watching the 



frantic gestures of the sufferers. Wliy are peo- 
ple so fond of picnics ? It seems to me such a 
waste of time and trouble ; every thing in the en- 
tertainer's house is turned five times more top- 
sy-tun-y than if they gave a dinner or a dance; 
besides which, and over and above the insect 
plagues, is the fact that people having nothing 
particular to do, except in the case of very mark- 
ed flirtations, do not amalgamate well. 

After dinner it was the thing to walk round 
the island, and every one set off accordinglv. 
This was just what llower wanted — it would he 
such a good occasion for the soft, half-sentiment- 
al nonsense he was so fond of uttering. They 
set off, therefore, at a quiet pace, and were soon 
deep in the language of flowers, when Mayleigh, 
prompted by the spirit of mischief, and angry be- 
cause a third person had spoiled his t§te-k-tSte 
with the heiress, determined to join Flower, and 
assist the young lady to annihilate him. 

For Mayleigh, who got on well with the la- 
dies, knew that Beatrice Graham liked setting 
down her sentimental squire occasionally, and he 
guessed by her look there would be sonie fun to- 
day. 

** Where is the heiress?" demanded Flower, as 
Mayleigh approached. ** You had much better 
bo with her. We don't want you here." 

" Oh ! pray don't go, 'Mr. Mayleigh,** broke in 
Beatrice Graham. **Mr. Flower is estplaining 
a bouquet to me so nicely. I had no idea the 
language of flowers could be so interesting. Do 
you know any thing of it ?" 

This question she hddressed to Mayleigh, turn- 
ing her large hazel eyes, brimming over with fun, 
full upon him. 

" I can't say I do," he replied ; ** but I would 
likelmmensely to hear Flower's explanation. It 
is never too late to learn, and it might be of use 
to me some day." 

"Come up "here," cried. Flower, anxious to 
change the subject, and leading t(ie way to a 
precipitous craggy hill that commanded a wide 
view of the lake. "It's fearfully steep," he went 
on, holding out his hand to assist Miss Graham, 
" but the prospect from the top well repays one 
for the climb." 

He hoped by this manoeuvre to shake off May- 
leigh, who was of a lazy disposition, and averse 
to hard walking without an adequate motive. 
On this occasion, scenting amusement from afar, 
he would not be shaken ofl*, but clambered up 
along with them. It was indeed steep, as Flow- 
er had observed, and moreover veiy slippery, so 
much so that a single false step would send the 
unlucky climber sliding to the bottom a great deal 
more quickly than he had got up ; but thanks to 
the gentlemen's sticks, which they dug firmly into 
the gix>und at every step, the summit was at last 
gained. 

Here they sat down to recover breath, and felt 
themselves fully rewarded for their trouble by 
the scene before them. The lake in its whole 
extent lay at their feet, nestled in among its 
shadowy woods, and overhung by lofty mount- 
ains, the water glistening like a sheet of silver, 
the boat they came in moored below, with the 
crew eating tneir dinner beside it, a yacht spread- 
ing its white sails far away toward the upper end 
of the \a\ie, \«hi\« <:Xo«^ V^qtn them^. at the foot 
of the h\\V, the ft^eatcsc wxkccKxx Qi^ ^<&'^vcxC\c'^aic. 
ty had ©aVv«r«A,\as\]i^vcv% wv\ ^s^^5:v^^^^w^ <»!\- 
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ing up to them, to know if it was worth the climb 
to get there. 

"We don't want them np," cried Flower, im- 
patiently. ^*Let us say there is nothing worth 
looking at, and that we are coming down." 

As he spoke he set his foot against a tnft of 
grass before him, and leaned forward to answer. 
With the pressure of his foot the grass gave way, 
and the next minute he was sliding rapidly down- 
ward. Finding himself going, he caught wildly 
around for something to hold by, grasped a por- 
tion of Beatrice Graham's dress^ and holding on 
to that with the energy of .despair, though not 
knowing in his bewilderment what it was, he 
pulled her from her seat, and the next moment 
they, would both have been descending the hill 
])ell-mell, when Mayleigh caught her by the arm 
nnVl drew her back, just in time to save her, but 
not to save her dress, a pretty light muslin, that, 
imable to bear the strain put on jt, tore with a 
loud crack, and Flower, once set free, slipped 
down the hill, gathering impetus every moment, 
till he glided into the middle of the laughing 
group at the bottom, dirty, torn, and scratched, 
very red in the face, very confused, and smeared 
with earth, but not hurt in any way. As soon 
as it was ascertained he hud not suffered from 
the adventure, the laughing was long and loud 
at his expense, and -it did not diminish when 
Miss Graham, who had descended with Mayleigh 
in a slower and more dignified manner, appeared 
upon the scene, holding up her tattered dress, 
and saying, 

**How did it feel, Mr. Flower? I hope you 
are not the worse for it. My poor dress, I fear, 
has been the greatest sufferer. I think you have 
some of it in your hand stilL Would Vou give 
at mer 

** Really, Miss Graham, "gasped Flower, hard- 
ly yet in full possession of his senses, '*! think 
you might leave it to me as a remembrance of 
this day." 

Shouts of laughter greeted this speech, and 
the half- devotional, half- convulsive manner in 
which Flower pressed the tumbled bit of muslin 
to his heart, while Beatdce Graham answered, 
smiling, 

*' I should have thought you might have been 
able to remember this day without a souvenir, 
but if the memories connected with it are so very 
dear, I really think I must allow you to keep the 
muslin. ^Whenever you look at it, you may pic- 
ture yourself once more on this hill, and recall 
again the pleasant sensations that took posses- 
sion of you when you grasped my poor dress so 
firmly." 

This answer seemed to reveal to Flower the 
fiict that we were all there, and laughing at him, 
for, coloring even mora than he had already 
done, he looked from Miss Graham to the frag- 
ment in his hand for several minutes, evidently 
puzzled what to do with it now he had got it. 
At last a bright idea seemed to strike him. 

** You are right. Miss Graham, " he began. * *I 
need no remembrance such as this to remind me 
of a happy day ; and you will no doubt want the 
piece to repair the miscl ief I have done, though 
von were kind enough not to refuse me when I 
asked for it. I will therefore take the liberty of 
calling to-mormir nod retarning it to you, if yoa 
nHI bUow me, " 

Ob^ £x sbAmor cried Misa Graham, langh- 



ing — ** a gentleman returning a lady's gift in that 
way ! You deserve to be punished for thinking 
of such a thing, and I have a great mind to for- 
bid you my presence for a week in consequence." 

"You couldn't be so cruel," pleaded Flower. 
*' It will be veiy hard for me to give up this sou- 
venir, though when I thought you might want 
it I was willing to do so. None but you, how- 
ever, could obtain it fmm me, and if you do not 
require it, I shall keep it and prize it as my most 
precious treasure." 

Flower tried to look verv sentimental as he 
said this ; but Beatrice Graham, who had plenty 
of wit, and always kept her senses about her, be- 
gan to see that, tliough as yet the laugh had been 
against her admirer, if the matter went on much 
longer she might come in for her share of ridi- 
cule ; so she answered decisively, 

"You are quite right, Mr. Flower — I shall 
want it. You may as well give it to me now. 
It is not too much for me to carry home." 

So saying, she took the scrap the crestfallen 
young fellow handed to her, and walked off with 
Mayleigh, Flower following in gloomy silence at 
a little distance. 

They made it up again before long, however, 
as I saw them dancing together that evening; 
the picnic winding up with a small hop given by 
our entertainers, the Fearees. 



«/ 



CHAPTER X. 

MATCn-MAKING. 

While relating the events recorded in the last 
chapters, I have been losing sight of Cecil Eger- 
ton, which is strange when I come to remember 
, it, as not only was he my most constant compan- ; 
ion whenever Claude was othenvise occupied, 
but also aboiit this time he became mixed up 
with people and incidents that afterward exer- 
cised a great influence not only on his life, but 
also on Fevei*sham's and mine. 

He had only been a few weeks at Belmnrphy, 
when one morning he came into my room early. 
I was lazy that day, and ^vas still in bed. We 
had had very hard work the last few days after 
the grouse up among the heather, and I was 
quite worn out. Claude was tired too, I know, 
though ho would not allow that it was so. Cecil, 
of all of us, was the only one who did not seem 
to mind the severe exercise we had gone through ; 
and he often told me he thought the life of priva- 
tion he had led when a boy made him more able 
to support physical fatigue than most men in his 
position. It. was all such. child's-play compared 
to the misery and wretchedness he had then un- 
dergone, when helping his parents in their strug- 
gle for existence, and there was now none of the 
mental effort and suffering that had been worse 
to bear than physical trial. 

So he only looked fresher and brighter for his 
week's exertions, while I was glad to lie an hour 
or two longer in bed, and Clande and others 
spent some additional time lounging over letters 
and papers that a day or two before had been 
glanced at and then thrown aside for cc^we\ds3CA^- 
tion at a moT^ coTv^ewisoX. av^^XxsKvN.-^ . ^'q^ *^ 
Cec\\ cam^ \t\X.o la^ towr. n^^^. TSNarws^^ %»«« 
that bla fac© dXaLVioX. ^«»s V» xxsnx^^^^* «sgc^- 
won •, in iact, \Mi ^««mfiA ^t^«s««^- 
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''Just read that," ho said, tossing me a letter, 
and sitting doAvn on the foot of the hed. 

'' Don't yon see a fellow's asleep ?" I answered, 
not willing to disturb mvself and let the air into 
mv warm nest. ''Ilead it vonrself; Til listen.'* 

He picked up the letter, and pn)ecedcd to rend 
as desired. It was from his nncle, reminding 
him that it was now six vears since he had enter- 
ed the army, and that during all that time lie had 
only once returned to Beaumanoir to see his un- 
cle, or thank him for what he hud done for him. 
Not that the writer expected thanks — at least he 
said he did not. Gratitude, according to him, 
was the most foolish of all those foolish perver- 
sions of intellect called virtues ; in fact, it could 
only be excused in any rational being by tlie ren- 
dering, ** a lively exi)ectation of favors to come ;" 
but in that light it was entitled to consideration : 
if his nephew had learned any thing by his con- 
tact with the world — which Mr. Vansittart was 
inclined to doubt — in that light he would consid- 
er it. His uncle went on to say that he should 
be glad of his nephew's company for a few weeks : 
he had some arrangements to propose to him — 
looking upon him as his possible heir — and he 
would be glad if Cecil would make it convenient 
to come to him soon. 

When Egerton had finished reading, he looked 
at me with a very gloomy expression on his gen- 
erally cheerful countenance. 

'* A rum old chap the fellow must be that wrote 
that letter, " I said when he had finished ; ' ' I wish 
he would offer to adopt me; I feel convinced 
his peculiar views, as exemplified by that produc- 
tion, would suit me down to the gi'ound. I won- 
der you have not made up to him more, Cecil." 

'*! hate him," replied Egerton, with a kind of 
suppressed vehemence; ''you know how he treat- 
ed us while my father lived — let him die of neg- 
lect to gratify his vindictive spite, and in so act- 
ing, caused my mother's death also ; but that is 
not all, though it is enough to make me wish to 
avoid him, to make me hate the advantages he 
offers* me. Besides that, he would insure my 
moral death if he could, kill every thing upright 
or honorable in me, and make me the human 
reptile he is himself. Surely, Darrell, living in 
the same county with him, yon must have heard 
something of him ; you must know the estimation 
in which he is held, and which clings to me like 
Deianira's poisoned shirt, wherever I am intro- 
duced as his nephew. I have seen people look at 
me askance, and whisper, when some kind friend 
has told them I was brought up by Mr. Vansit- 
tart, and am to be his heir ; for every one in those 
parts believes that is to be so, though I myself 
think he has no such intention, but only holds 
out the hope of it as a bait to lure me into ol)e- 
dience to his wishes, to conformity with his 
views." 

"I have heard about him," I answered, not 
caring to pursue that side of the conversation 
further. I remembered hearing no measured 
terms of reprobation nsed when speaking of him, 
and I could not recollect ever having known any 
one say a word in his praise. " You will go to 
Beanmanoir, of course," I continued, hoping to 
make him look at some brighter aspect of this 
visit 

*'I suppose I mast, " he answered. * ' It is true 

Towe every thing I am to him ; I often wish so 

macli I did not; it bangs like a chain round my 



neck, to think his money has provided for me for 
so many years. I ought to be able to pay it back 
some day ; I would not try to do so to any one 
else, but' he has no feelings to hurt, and I think 
it would please him. I know some of my sketch- 
es would sell, if I conld work myself up to the 
point of offering them for sale, bat foolishly I 
feel shy about doing so. However, I shall spend 
a few days in London on leaving Beaumanoir, 
and will then try what I can do. Mr. Vansittart 
thinks I have never been on leave all these years, 
that I am devoted to the army and my comrades, 
as indeed I am ; but he is far from suspecting 
that I am still an artist at heart, and prosecute 
my studies in that line as vigorously as ever. 
He thinks he has quite eradicated the hereditary 
taint ; and if he finds he is mistaken, he woulil 
disinherit me without a moment's compunction.** 

" What an old fool !" I exclaimed ; " but re- 
ally, after all, I don't see what there is to say 
agiiinst your going. The old fellow may just as 
well leave his money to you, who ^vill make a 
good use of it, as to any one else ; and it by no 
means follows that because you are in the house 
he need find out your artist tendency ; you con- 
cealed it pretty well before." 

"It is not that," he answered, " that troubles 
me, "and as he spoke he twisted old Vansittart's 
letter nen-ously in his hand; "it is that I am 
sure these arangements he speaks of are some- 
thing with which I ought to have nothing to do ; 
something that, if I stand firm, will cause a dif- 
ference between us; and yon know," he added, 
fixing his eyes upon me with an expression of 
mute distress that to me always seemed intense- 
ly touching, "I find it so hard to be firm, even 
when I know what is right. In fact, I fear he 
will tempt me to do wrong, I feel such a strange 
disinclination to this \\»\t. It is as if I had a 
presentiment that something bad was going to 
happen to me." 

Cecil had often hinted that he knew of his 
infirmity of character, but had never spoken of 
it so plainly as now. I was puzzled what to say. 
It was evident for some reason he dreaded the 
visit ; yet to ordinary powers of observation, it 
would have seemed madness that he should risk 
displeasing his uncle, who certainly appeared to 
mean well by him, for some foolish caprice that 
he called a presentiment. 

I did not believe in such things myself, and I 
answered accordingly, "Nonsense, man. Yon 
are in low spirits, because you are enjoying your- 
self here, and know you will not enjoy yourself 
there ; at least you think you will not, but it may 
be better than you expect. Come, cheer up ; I 
insist on your going. Walk ofl^ to James this 
minute and ask for leave : I dare say he'll be able 
to give it you ; and you take it so seldom, yon 
are really entitled to it now. I believe you will 
find eveiy thing better than you expect; have 
some stunning partridge -shooting, and come 
back quite in love with the old boy. And if you 
see my mother, just tell her you know her young 
hopeful, and you will always be welcome at 
Longhurst after that. I will tell them to ask 
yon over for some shooting, which will help to 
pass away the time you must spend with your 
uncle." 

So 1 o^crnAc)^ ^^ yxK Mlow*« wavering 
iT\\nd, Rwd saw Wm oSR x>^ ^\^ «k^^ Xtmrsl t«iX 
day. \le\oo\^ed c^\\a iK^«ma, wA^^n «ffi^>«<2ra^ 
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have imagined, to see him, that he was going 
on leave to a wealthy uncle, and to put up at 
sach a place as Beaamanoir. 

His spirits rose, however, as he proceeded on 
his joumev, and by the time he readied the sta- 
tion near^t his uncle's place, and was met by a 
dog -cart drawn by t\vo dashing bays, he had 
reasoned himself, or more probably veered ronnd 
without reasoning, as it was in the nature of his 
mind to do, into very high spirits, seeing every 
thing in the best possible light, and quite pre- 
pajred to think that Mr. Vansittart might have 
entirely changed in every way, and might be 
about to appear in the character of an estimable 
and praiseworthy member of society. His views 
on this point were certainly a little damped by 
an incident that occurred on the journey, short- 
ly before they arrived at Deenham station, where 
he was to get out. There was a fine-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman traveling in the same 
caniage with him ; they had been together all 
the way from London, and had fallen into con- 
versation. Egeiton was a good talker, a man of 
many ideas, though they were too often of a chi- 
merical, unpractical nature. They were inter- 
esting, however, as exhibiting the workings of 
an anient, enthusiastic imagination, which, how- 
ever, bore the impress of the warping agencies 
of his early life. Conversation between him and 
a stranger must always have been suggestive; 
his accent, manner, education, appearance, dress, 
' all bore the impress of wealth, and of wealth as 
known among refined, social circles, not as it 
might have been found among wealthy manu- 
facturing society ; yet in every word, look, and 
tone was expressed an intimate knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, hardship and sufiering. The 
pain-stricken, miserable early years hod left their 
mark on his impressionable nature, and even 
were it possible he should ever forget them, he 
could not efiace their traces, which were woven 
into his existence. You could see there was 
8ome sad history written on that grave, thought- 
ful brow, looking out behind the merriest glance 
of those gentle, wistful eyes; and seeing thus 
much, and no farther, strangers were usually both 
attracted and puzzled by the handsome young 
soldier. 

When they arrived near Deenham, the stran- 
ger, seeing they were both about to leaxQ togeth- 
er, said, **We are coming to the same part of 
the country : it is possible we may meet ; I do 
not know your face in the county, so I suppose 
you are visiting somewhere. Will you tell me 
where you are staying?" • 

*'I am going to my uncle, Mr. Vansittart, at 
Beaumanoir," answer^ Egerton. 

A very perceptible change passed over the 
stranger's face on hearing Mr.Vansittart's name ; 
he almost seemed to draw back for a minute, as 
he replied,* ** Mr. Vansittart's nephew, are you? 
I should not have thought it. In that case, I 
fear we are not likely to meet — I do not know 
him — our places are so far apart. " Good-morn- 
ing," he added, stepping out, as the train stopped, 
and harrying away to a nicely tumed-ont, quiet- 
looking dog-cart, that was waiting for him, and 
on which Oecil, following him to get to his o^vn 
trap, recognized the Traverscourt crest. *'So 
that is Madcflp's Huher; I thought I knew the 
Aee^^'be mased; "but be would have nothing 
to Mf to me^ auce be knew I belonged to Beau- 



manoir. How strange it is that people will visit 
other people's ofienses on innocent heads; my 
uncle being the man he is, is no reason I should 
be a social pariah too; but in this county, at 
least, it is evident we must sink or swim togeth- 
er." 

This reflection, though at first bitter to him, 
presently hardened him a little, as he sped along 
behind the two dashing bays, with the low Au- 
gust sunshine flinging long shadows of tree, and 
cottage, and well-tilled rick-yard across his path, 
as they passed swiftly through prosperous English 
hamlets, and rolled gayly along tlie wide level 
road, so difl^erent from the irregular, winding, hilly 
ways he had been used to travel on ktely. 

The sun had not yet set when ho reached 
Beaumanoir, and all the western windows of the 
grand old building were ablaze with crimson 
light as he drove up ; but he hardly glanced at 
a scene that should have charmed his artist eye. 
He had during the drive persuaded himself that 
his uncle was not as bad as public opinion would 
make him out — that he was, in fact, sufiering for 
misdeeds of former years ; and that since they 
two were condemned together, he at least being 
guiltless, he must endeavor to be more to the old 
man, to bear more with him,- and from him, than 
he had ever done before ; to forget the past, and 
live only in a noble and better future. Full of 
these resolves, his eyes dwelt only on a figure 
that he could discern waiting on the door steps, 
and that he recognized as that of his uncle. 
Springing to the ground as soon as he had pull- 
ed up, he stepped toward him quickly, holding 
out an eager hand to meet the one his uncle, 
somewhat more slowly, extended to him. Ho 
had no reason to complain of coldness in that 
hand-clasp; the old wrinkled fingers closed on 
his with the strength of steel, as Mr. Vansittart 
said, with a low laugh, 

**I knew yon would come. Trust me for be- 
ing able to fetch any man when I want him. 
You made sure of the old place, my boy, when I 
said I wanted to consult you about some ar- 
rangements, and you came then fast enough, 
though you haven t cared to see me all these 
years, when there has been nothing to gain by 
it. But it is not that yet, lad, though if you do 
as I wish it will lead to it. It is something else 
I have to speak to you about, and which I think 
you will do for me. I see you are getting more 
knowledge of the world ; you arc not quite such 
a fool as you were — not quite!" 

Thus muttering, and laughing at inteiTals, the 
low, cunning laugh that had always been so. re- 
pulsive to Egerton, Mr. Vansittart led him into 
the house, not leaving him time to say a word to 
exonerate himself from the suspicion of interest- 
ed motives that his uncle had chosen to cast upon 
him. He had not intended his obedience to in- 
sula him advantage, and he had not contem- 
plated the possibility of others thinking such a 
motive had actuated him. He was disgusted; 
all his good resolutions, all his new-born pity, 
and desire to like this man, vanished at once; 
he felt only the old inborn antagonism between 
their natures, the feeble but pure and good prin- 
ciple in his shrinking with loathing aud. t«,<<^^a3i&v2i^ 
from the stvoxifi^ awA. m<iV«\ ecv^'«^ ^1 ^^ ^'^osss. 
character, YiVi\cJI[v\ift l-sSLt. \m<vcvoC\N<^i ^*»» v^-^"^* 
ful enougVi to deatto^ «xv\ o\ww>w^^>»& ^^^^ 
resistance m tMae, YiSa w^3 ^^•^^'^l ^"^ ^ 
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lence ; he felt himself right, bat he dared not ex- 
press his rectitude, knowing that any snch at- 
tempt woald be sneered at, and liis feeble defense 
torn to shreds, by the keen, ready satire of his 
opponent. 

They stood by the fire in the drawing-room, 
the young man looking thoughtfully into the 
flickering blnze, telling himself he had made a 
great mistake in leaving Belmurphy ; the elder, 
with his back to the fire, gazing sideways with a 
canning leer at his nephew's troubled face. Nei- 
ther spoke for a few minutes ; then Mr. Vansit- 
tart went on again : 

"You don't ask me why I brought you all 
this way ; you don't ask me what I have to say 
to you. Upon my word, you have very little cu- 
riosity. You are right, though, for I should not 
tell you any thing yet. This is not the time to 
talk business. After dinner we will do that; 
when the wine is in the wit is out, remember. I 
want you to bring your wits out, in a diiferent 
way from that meant by the proverb, and use 
them a little on the matter in hand. You know 
your way to your room. That is the dressing- 
bell ; we will have dinner in half an hour. Tell 
me if every thing is not comfortable ; but I think 
they know me better here than not to make all 
my guests comfortable, especially the heir that is 
to be." 

And the old man laughed his low, mocking 
, laugh as he spoke the last words. He seemed 
to have an unaccountable pleasure in always re- 
verting to that supposition. In point of fact, he 
believed it to be the chain that held his bond- 
slave, and he liked to hear it clank. He had pull- 
ed it a little too hard then. Egerton turned on 
him with a white face of intense passion. 

" I don't know why you are always taunting 
roe about being your heir, speaking as though I 
desired it, or thought it was to be. I neither de- 
sire it nor think it. You have given me a pro- 
fession that pleases me ; I neither ask nor expect 
more from you, and for that, so far as circum- 
stances permit me, I am grateful. But you shall 
not suppose that I am bound to you by hope of 
further reward. I regret that I came here at all, 
and I will leave again to-morrow. I will bear 
insult from no man, least of all from you, to 
whom, if much beholden in gratitude, I owe also 
a larger debt of hate." 

Mr. Vansittart drew back a little as his neph- 
ew spoke, and stood looking at him with a kind 
of admiration for the spirit that could lead a man 
to risk so much on account of a few sneering 
words. He liked Cecil then better than he had 
ever liked him, and was the more determined to 
carry out the plan he had formed concerning him. 

"Don't be so angry, Cecil," he answered, 
soothingly. " I had no idea you were such a 
tire-brand. I was only laughing at the way in 
which every one about here puts you down as my 
heir. I don't mean to say that you have ever 
counted on it, though you may do so, if you please 
me in the arrangements I wish to propose to you 
after dinner. You are not a bad-looking fellow, 
Cecil, and do credit to the family beauty, which 
was not well represented in my person. You are 
a little bit of an actor," he added, laughing good- 
humoredly. "Confess all that trag^y business 
jtist now was not quite reoX, just a little bit made 
op for the occasion, " 

*It was real, every hit," answered Cecil, 
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Stoutly. " I don't know what yon mean by say- 
ing I am an actor. I trust, at least, I shall ne>'-i, 
er act what I don't believe in and feel." 

He turned into his room as he spoke, shotting 
the door sharply behind him, and the old man 
continued his way down the corridor, muttering, 

"Acting, certainly, whatever he says; too 
earnest to be real. Good acting, though — ^very 
good ; might make his fortune on the stage, if 
he doesn't turn out to be my heir." 

Laughing to himself at. this observation, that 
for some reason or other always appeared to afford 
liira intense amusement, Mr. Vansittart proceed- 
ed to his room, leaving Cecil trying in solitude to 
calm the angry, rebellious feelings that would rise 
in his heart. 

It was hard indeed that the only one in the 
world with whom he could claim kin, the one 
with whom he must be intimately associated, was 
the impersonation of every thing that he had 
been taught from childhood to scorn and avoid. 
His mother, gentle in all other things, had been 
strict in her moral training, and had held up be- 
fore her child's eyes the highest standard of per- 
fection as the one after which he- was to follow. 
And it had been easier for him to do so than for 
most people, because all the love he had ever met 
with, all the affection he had ever bestowed, was 
intimately connected with, and wound round, 
purity and goodness, nobility of mind and un- 
swen'ing truth. In those respects, parental ex- 
ample supported and encouraged him, and the * 
memory of those lost urged him constantly for- 
ward in the right way. 

Dinner passed over quietly. It seemed that 
Mr. Vansittai*t, either frightened at Cecil's out- 
burst on his way up stairs, or desirous of sooth- 
ing him befoi*e approaching the matter in hand, 
exerted himself to be agreeable, and actually for 
a time almost succeeded in keeping his hateful 
philosophy out of sight. The deference thus 
shown to his opinions, the good dinner, and the 
handsome, appropriate surroundings, all exer- 
cised their influence on young Egeiton, who be- 
gan again to waver in his feelings to his uncle, 
and grew more sociable and cheerful as time 
passed on. When they were left alone with their 
wine and fruit, he had got quite lively, relating 
anecdotes connected with his regiment, and en- 
joying the old man's keen wit very fully, now 
that it was nnmixed with the cynicism that had 
made it so unpleasant. He did not notice that 
his uncle's keen gray eyes watched him slyly and 
unceasingly ; he did not observe that, as his 
spirits rose, a triumphant expression overspread 
the old man's face : he was too much taken up 
with thoughts of his absent comrades, their say- 
ings and doings, and his as mixed up with theii^, 
to pay any attention to the sinister expression of 
his companion's face. 

After he had rattled on for some time, how- 
ever, his uncle interposed. 

"Suppose we come to business now, Cecil?" 
he sa:d. "Of course you know it was not for 
the pleasure of your society I brought you over 
here, though I must acknowledge you are more 
amusing than I expected to flnd you. No, I had 
another object, as I told you before; and I ^ink, 
as we are in a talking humor, I may as well ex- 
plain it to \ovi*, bwt Vet xttVookat your position 
ca\m\y luva cXeavVy, f»^%\^TV!Cl%^'nX'«>MX'^^a^ 
and &eco\id\y x^Yiat it iasi^ \m. Xqvil «s^ vgl ^s^<- 
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sign in Her Majesty's — tli ; near the top of the 
ensigns, you say ? I am glad to lienr it ; bat it 
doesn't much alter the position with regard to 
the matter in hand. For your commission, as 
Avcll as vour education, vou are indebted to me. 
I don't want to boast of it — I merely mention it 
as a fact; and when you want to purchase a 
step, I must do it for you. So far, so good. You 
have, we see, absolutely nothingof your own, ex- 
cept your pay, and you have the prospect of noth- 
ing, except what I shall choose to give you, cither 
in purchasing your steps or making you my heir, 
as we were talking of before dinner, when I made 
you so angry. Don't be annoyed ; 1 am not tell- 
ing you this with any desire to irritate you — 
merely as a matter of business between two men 
of the world. Well, it now seems that all your 
futnre prospects rest with me, and I am willing 
to do the best I can for you, hoping that you will 
be a credit to the family, and designing for you 
this heirship you so indignantly repudiated to- 
day, if yon please me in tlie matter I shall pres- 
ently refer to. Situated as you are, the course 
most natural to a young an<l good-looking fellow 
like you, who has not a half-penny he can really 
call his own, is a wealthy marriage. Have you 
ever thought of marrying? — and if so, have you 
considered how im])'ortant it is that the lady 
should have money ? ' 

"Indeed, sir," answered Cecil, the color rising 
to his brow as he began to see the drift of his un- 
cle's observations, **1 have never given either of 
those subjects any consideration. A fellow of 
my age is too young to think of man-iage." 

Mr.Vansittart nodded. his head approvingly. 

*'In an ordinary case you are right," he an- 
swered ; ** if there was no money to be obtain- 
ed it would be quite simple — you would wait, 
fierhaps never marry at all ; but where there is 
money to be had, the matter is different ; and it 
is on this account I asked you over." 

**I don't think it likely I shall ever marry 
for money, " replied Egerton, coldly. * * Indeed, I 
may as well say at once I will not ; and besides, 
I number no heiresses among my acquaintance." 

"But what if I do— what if I do?" repeat- 
ed Mr.Vansittart, laughing softly. ** Of course 
that first speech of yours is the proper thing to 
say, and I applaud it, but it is humbug — arrant 
humbug — all the same; and you will agree with 
me that it is so, when you see the young lady in 
question." 

"I have said before, uncle, I will not marry 
for money, and seeing the young lady will not 
alter my determination ; besides which, it is hard- 
ly possible she would care to buy for a husband 
such an outcast as 1 am." 

The old man laughed. 

" I don't know about that, of course," he said, 
'' though I don't think you look like a fellow a 
^rl would refuse ; but the beauty of the whole 
thing is that, if she will have you, you need not 
many her for money at all, but only for love — 
for love of the prettiest woman in four counties 
roand. It is time enough to say you won't have 
her when you have seen her ; wait till then, my 
boy, and I have no fear but you will be as anx- 
ions for the match as I am. And then, if you 
two settle it between yon, and all goes on well, 
then 1 promise to make you my heir ; so you 
need not fear their mying you are looking after 
ber gold, for roa nill hare aa mnch in prospect 



as she has. Is that not worth thinking about, 
young man ?" 

And Mr. Vansittart peered cunningly into his 
nephew's gloomy face as he finished speaking. 

" I am not given to falling in love," answered 
tiie young man at length, "so it is not probable 
this young lady will have as poweiful an effect 
on me as you seem to anticipate. But yon have 
not told me her name. I may as well know that, 
even if the matter does not turn out as you wish." 

" Miss Prendergast — Mabel Prendergast," re- 
peated the old man. "A pretty name, but not 
half as pretty as the woman that owns it." 

"But if she is so beautiful and such an heir- 
ess, how is it she is not caught already ? Prob- 
ably there is some one hanging after her to whom 
she is attached, so I might as well spare myself 
the pain of seeing her and falling in love with 
her." 

" She is very young — only just out of the 
school-room, and has been out to none of the 
county festivities; that is how it happens that 
she has not a swarm of men after her. Few peo- 
ple as yet know about her ; and besides, there is 
another reason — tliere is some kind of arrange- 
ment between her people and Lady Feversham. 
Lady Feversham wants her for her son ; but I 
don't know that the young people think any thing 
of that arrangement, and I fancy you would have 
as much chance as he. To my mind you are far 
better-looking, and, if she will take you, will have 
more money than he, though no title." 

" She is intended for Lord Feversham, is she?" 
cried Cecil, startled out of the reserve he had in- 
tended to maintain in that county respecting his 
captain's love-affair. "Feversham won't go in 
for her, I know." 

* * What do you know about it at all ?" question- 
ed Mr. Vansittart, eagerly. "Oh! I remember 
— Lord Feversham is in your regiment ; but how 
does that tell you what may be his intentions 
with regard to Miss Prendergast ?" 

" How I know it does not much matter," Ce- 
cil replied, "and as it is not my secret, I can not 
explain further. I ought not to have said so 
much. But I know quite well he has no inten- 
tion of marrying her, whatever Lady Feveraham 
intends for him." 

" That makes it all the easier for you. You 
might have tried to pei*suade me that you had 
some absurd scruples about cutting out your 
fiiend — scruples that I should not have believed, . 
as I think men would rather do a thing of that 
kind than go in for a woman about whom there 
was no competition. However, this settles it very 
comfortably for you, and I am glad to see you are 
much more reasonable about it than I had ex- 
pected." 

" Don't call mo reasonable, please," intemipt- 
ed Cecil, ** for that means that you expect me to 
do as you wish, and I warn you that it is ten 
thousand chances to one that I do not do so. I 
only consent to see this girl that you may not say 
I did not try, as far as lay in my power, to please 
you ; and if you had not promised to make me 
her equal in fortune I would have avoided her, 
and not liavo laid myself open to the risk of a love 
which all the world would believe fev^<5ri.^^ccci^>ss\.- 

"Very vjeVV ^mww^ \!cv^i ^'S. \m\w. w 
you cau \»\v«v^ *^^, «^^^«« X^sx^vkv^ X^'^^^!^ ^^ ^^ 
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knocking about tlie world, I can not imagine. If 
it is a blind, yoa might as well do without it, and | 
ppeak as freely to me as I to yon ; but somehow 
I fancy you really do mean what you say, which 
is an entirely inconceivable infatuation and foil v. 
The difficulty now is, how you are to meet this 
girL The people hereabouts, who are no whit 
better than mvself in reality, but who do not ex- 
press their o])inions as openly, turn up their noses 
nt mo generally ; not that the gentlemen are not 
very glad to know me, and come to my little din- 
ners, and ask for my vote at their meetings, and 
80 on, but for the most part they do not introduce 
me to their ladies. But I think I can get the 
Pearsons to do it for me. They are very neigh- 
borly as a rule, and they know these Prender- 
gasts. I will take you to call there to-morrow. 
I know they are giving a lot of parties now, and 
they will be glad to have a handsome young gen- 
tleman to put in an appearance at their croquet- 
parties, and to dance with their young ladies at 
their balls. And now let us go into the next 
room to our coffee." 

The day after the last recorded conversation 
between Feversham and mvself, he wrote to his 
mother, and showed me the letter ; for curiously 
enough his knowledge that I cared for the same 
girl, and also a consciousness that, were my peo- 
ple to get wind of the affair, they would act in 
Precisely tlie same way toward me as his mother 
had done toward him, drew ns more closely to- 
gether, causing him to choose me as his confidant 
on a subject which, under other circumstances, 
he would have hidden most jealously from a de- 
flared rival. 

And I felt veiy strangely about it. His con- 
fidence in me pleased and touched me; he did 
not regard me as a mere boy, evidently, or he 
would not have taken me into all his secrets, and 
vet it annoyed me in other respects, showing, as 
It so plainly did, that he regarded my feelings as 
being neither deep nor permanent. 

I listened to his difficulties, however, and his 
plans for surmounting them, only buoyed up by 
this thought, that nothing was known yet of her 
feelings, and it was but a chance that she would 
take him ; more particularly — I thought, with a 
little secret pleasure I could not in any way sup- 
press — more particularly now that he was a poor 
man. 

. Claude's letter to his mother was manly and 
determined, though respectful. If I had been 
, obliged to answer such an epistle as hers had been, 
I am afraid I should hardly have been so calm 
and deferential ; but then Claude tells me I am 
more passionate than he ever was, and, besides, 
have not yet been tamed by the world. He told 
her in every other act of his life he should be hap- 
py to receive her ad\ice, and might almost prom- 
ise to act on it, but in this one matter he, and 
none other, must be the judge. " Consider," he 
said, *' that it involves the happiness of my life. 
If I take a wife because you like her and recom- 
mend her, or because she has money, or title, or 
iiny other worldly advantage, what guarantee is 
there that we shall be able to get on happily to- 
gether ? But if I choose her because her disposi- 
tion suits mine, and we love one another, we have 
i?/ /east a fair prospect ofbnppin&is. As to Miss 
Bambridgej you know nothing of her, and if you 
aUow yoarseie to be prejudiced Hgainst her by any 



aversion to the country of her birth, yoa are very 
wrong. Hold over all judgment on the matter 
until you see her; then if you do not withdraw 
your opposition I shall be very much surprised. 
Understand, however, that whether you give 3*our 
consent or not, if Miss Bambridge will take me^ I 
will marry her ; not that I wish to offend yon, 
but that I can not consider any interference in 
sucli a matter justifiable, at least when the person 
is of an age to judge for himself. At present 
Miss Bambridge is in Dublin, and will be there 
fur a week or two ; as soon as she returns, how- 
over, I shall show lier your letter, and ask her if 
she will have me, knowing I am a poor man, with 
nothing to offer Iier but a true heart." 

Something such as this was the purport qf 
Chiude's letter, and I could not liclp thinking 
what ho said very true. It does seem to me hard 
that parents should interfere in the marriage of 
their children, since it is not the old people who 
will have to live with the wife chosen for her 
money, or good blood, without respect to temper 
or disposition : they will not be the sufferers if 
she tuiTis out cold and irntnting, or frivolous and 
extravagant ; therefore I think the pei-son who 
is to suffer from her whims and caprices, or be 
made happy by her smiles and caresses, should at 
least be the one to choose the paitner with whom 
he is to live. 

When Jj&dy Feversham received this letter 
she was greatly perplexed. Mabel Prendergast 
was still with her, and she threw it toward her, 
saying, ** Read that. I knew peifecily w^ell he 
would not believe my threat of disinheritance, 
and you can see snch is the case, for he takes no 
notice of it. What shall I do ? He seems quite 
determined to have his own way in the matter." 

Mabel picked up the letter, and read it slowly 
and deliberately. Slie paused a minute or two 
after she had finished, while Lady Feversham 
waited anxiously to hear what advice she would 
give. 

** What is to be done?" she asked |it last, as 
Mabel stirred her coffee absently. 

The girl looked up hurriedly. "Ah! I for- 
got. I should see Miss Bambridge myself if I 
were you, and represent the matter to her ; if 
she loves him, I should tell her she was ruining 
his prospects in life if she took him, for that you 
had designed greater things for him, and would 
never forgive him if he disobeyed you. If she 
does not care for him the course is simple enough ; 
she will not take him, once she hears he has no 
money. Yes ; if I were you I should see the 
girl myself; he says she is in Dublin now. I 
think the object you have in view would be well 
worth a trip over there. Don't you ?" 

** Well, but when I get to Dublin how am I to 
find her ?" asked the old lady, pettishly. 

"That is what I was thinking of," continued 
Mabel, not noticing her friend's tone. '* I should 
say yonr best plan would be to write a line to 
Lady Longwreath, asking her to find out their 
address. IShe knows numbers of people who 
know them, and who will tell where they are, 
and how long they intend to remain in Dublin. 
Will you do it ?" ' 

**I suppose I had better," onswered Lady 
Feversham. ** I will do it now. You will be 
ridinjir i\\\a mormti^^,! «>w\r^oie^tccvd cftxi^st it ?" 

" Yea,'' atisweceOL \\vft ««\. '•'' \ «ai ^vw^ Vi 
have a Bcamv^t, auvi xVi^i iqskxCwv^X* %q\w^^ \ 
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have ordered the horse in half an hoar. Shall 
you be ready by that time ?" 

About an hoar after this conversation had taken 
place, Mabel ran into her mother's boudoir at The 
Poplars. 

** Here I am, mamma,** she said, after the first 
< embracing was over, throwing herself negligent- 
ly on to the so^ and tapping the tip of her boot 
with her riding-whip. ** Have you been wanting 
me the last day or two ?" 

** We are dull without you, Mabel dear. In- 
deed, your papa was very anxious to send for you 
A day or two ago, but I stopped him. I said if 
he ever wished to see you Lady Feversham, he 
must be content to do without you for a little 
now, as it pleases her ladyship to have you.'* 

'* Well, there does not seem to me to be much 
chanceof my everbeing Lord Claude*s wife. I told 
you he had fallen in love with some Irish girl, didn't 
I ? — and that her ladyship had \vritten to tell him 
if he married her she would disinherit him. She 
got an answer to her letter to-day, in which he 
told several truths that are very much against 
my chances of success. He intends to tejl this 
girl how he stands with his mother, and that if 
she marries him he will be a poor man, at the 
same time asking her to take him, if she cares 
enough for him to bear poverty for his sake. (If 
I met a man who could say that to me, supposing 
I was as poor as Miss Bambridge, I should love 
him for it.) Then he tells his mother she has no 
right to prevent him pleasing himself in such a 
matter ; that it is he who will have to bear the 
consequences of a mistake, if a mistake is made 
in the choice of a wife ; and that therefore he 
considers he should please himself only in the 
matter. He is quite right, you know, mother. 
If I did not wish it myself, you'd never get me to 
take any one you chose ; and if I saw any one I 
liked better than Claude Feversham to-moiTow, I 
would take liim, and leave his lordship to be hop- 
py with his Irish lady-love." 

"Good gracious, child, how you do run on!" 
cried Mrs. Yrendergast, a comely, good-natured- 
looking woman, who seemed as if she took the 
world very easily. **I am sure I don't know 
where you pick np those queer ideas, and those 
Btmnge, independent manners. I know it is not 
from me, and your father was never like that 
since I have known him." 

^' You took it out of him, mamma dear, as 
Lord Claude is to take it out of me, I suppose. 
After all, I wonder why I help Lady Feversham 
about this. I declare I think it is a love of mis- 
chief, and nothing better, drives me on. It is 
rather pleasant to be making or marring a man's 
life, when he thinks you are the simplest, most 
insignificant child going. I told them to have 
* Stole Away * ready for me in half an hour — I 
want to give him a gallop on the hills, up near 
Farmer Morton's, you know. There he is at 
the door, the beauty ! I will be off^ ; but I shall 
lunch here before going back to the Castle.*' 

So saying she ran down to the door, where a 
magnificent brown-black, thorough -bred hunter 
was waiting for her. 

**IIe'8 very fresh, miss,'* said the groom hold- 
ing him, as she approached. **He threw Jim 
Matthews a few days ago, and broke his leg. 
Since then no one has mounted him, miss, and 
Ae seems ml6 wicked to-^ajr, ** 
So he did, Indeed, as he rolled his eve, show- 
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ing the white ominously, and laid back his ears 
on his smooth, firm neck, as she came forward. 

Mabel Prendergast, however, was not easily 
frightened by such demonstrations, but patted 
his sleek shoulder before she mounted, with her 
usual careless indifierence as to what. might be 
the temper or disposition of the animal. 

Once in the saddle, the reins in hand, and 
"You may let go," said to the groom, it be- 
came apparent that "Stole Away** was not in 
the most amiable frame of mind. Setting np 
his powerful back with a squeal, and lashing his 
hind-quarters viciously, he executed a series of 
vigorous buck-jumps, varied by violent kicking 
at intervals. It was pi*etty evident such was the 
process by which he had been accustomed to dis- 
lodge the grooms, and he hoped to dispose of his 
young mistress just as efiectively. 

The lawn before them was open, only a few 
large trees growing here and there, while at the 
farther end it was bounded by a sunk fence and 
wide ditch ; once over that, the country was al- 
most open, lising in sunny pasture slopes np to 
the very summits of the hills that bounded the 
view in that dii*ection. All this Mabel knew 
well enough ; so, after a few moments, daring 
which she kept her seat like a Centaur, in spite 
of the furious efibrts made to get rid of her, she 
turned the horse's head in the right direction, 
and bringing down her whip with stinging force 
across his quarters, darted forward like an arrow 
from a bow, and sitting well down, piloted the 
flying steed through the clumps of timber to- 
ward the sunk fence and ditch before mention- 
ed. As she neared the leap, she tried to take a 
pull on the horse and get him together ; he was 
running away, or would have been had she tried 
to stop him ; but having been left free till then^ 
and seeing what was before him, he steadied a 
little into his stride on feeling himself taken by 
the head, and went at it gallantly. There was ' 
a great drop over the ditch on the far side, and 
altogether it was a biggish place ; but Mabel h^ 
crossed it many a time before, and worse things 
too, on that same horse ** Stole Away." It was 
not the leap, therefore, that caused her to otter 
a half-stifled cry as her horse threw himself well 
forward over it; the object that caused her so 
much alarm as to startle her out of her usual 
composure was the figure of a man lying in the 
ditch close to the spot where she crossed it. But 
that "Stole Away " swerved in his jump as he 
caught sight of the prostrate figure, Mabel might 
not have remarked it; but even in the short 
glimpse she obtained of it, before her horse car- 
ried her wildly onward, she was aware that some- 
thing was wrong with the man lying there. The 
confused, huddled -up attitude prompted her to 
return and find out what assistance was needed. 
But it was not an easy matter to stop her star- 
tled steed or reduce him to obedience, and being 
in a large pasture-field, she soon found the quick- 
est way to accomplish her pui*pose wooUl be to 
give the fiery animal a gallop before taking him 
back to the fence by which the man was lying. 
Bound the field they went, startling the sleepy 
herds of cattle into menacing groups ; but still 
" Stole Away,*' stout of wiud w\d IvwA^^^^-^^ 
no d\svo&\l\ow Ui \v«\%v\\v\% ^'^^ <M^^«s. "S^ 
was too M\ o^ a. VvKv^ oil nsxvJ^rJ&xvri^ «cckv^i "^^ "^x 
p\eaBed V\t\v x«Vv«X,fiJt «a^ ^SXi^t <vk«^^^^^^'^ 
have eT\305<id\rcvm«w4^'S« 
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At length, after an appai-cntly interminable 
gallop, she felt that her steed would be willing 
to stand should she find it necessary to dismount, 
and turning, she rode at once to the place where 
the man lay. He was there still, she could see 
as she approached, lying without motion or sign 
of life. Mabel's heart almost stopped beating 
with apprehension, as she advanced slowly to- 
ward him. When she stood beside him, every 
thing that had puzzled and alarmed her was at 
once explained. 

The fence was one of the kind known as a 
sunk fence, and the higher side was faced with 
massive stone- work. The ditch being deep and 
wide, it was evident the man, who no doubt had 
intended to cross the fence, had not tried to jump, 
but had endeavored to climb, and had caught hold 
of one of the large stones that faced the higher 
lumk, by which to pull himself up. This stone, 
loosened by action of water or some other cause, 
had given way, and had rolled on top of him as 
be fell backward. 

It lay a heavy, crushing mass on his chest; 
but how long it had lain there, .and whether the 
sufferer was dead or not, Mabel could not say ; 
she only remembered that the spot was unfre- 
quented, and, had she not happened to pass, the 
. body might have remained there for days longer ; 
for that he was either dead or insensible was evi- 
dent. His face was partially hidden by one hand ; 
the only life-like thing about him was his thick 
brown hair, that fluttered a little in the breeze, 
his hat having fallen off. Beside him also lay a 
small book, the leaves of which, turning over with 
a faint sound, allowed Mabel to catch sight of 
penciled and colored outlines here and there 
amidst its pages. 

"An artist,"»he thought. ** Wliat shall I do ? 
I must go home for assistance.*' 

Turning the now submissive tiiorough-bred to 
a more practicable place, she went over and quick- 
ly arrived at the house. 

It did not take long to tell her story and send 
men to the relief of the stranger, who was pres- 
ently brouglit in, still insensible, and carried to 
the room Mabel had already caused to be got 
ready for him. 

** We can do no less, mamma," she answered, 
when her mother remonstrated, on the ground 
that they did not know who he was. ** I found 
him : we must do all that lies in our power for 
him. Send Jacob for the doctor at once," she 
went on, addressing the footman, who had an- 
swered her peremptory peal on the bell. 

**It all comes of your riding those fiightful 
horaes, my dear," moaned Mi's. Prendergast. 
"I always thought you would kill yourself, 
bnt it seems you have found some one else kill- 
ed instead." 

"Nonsense, mamma; he isn't dead," answer- 
ed Mabel, ratlier crossly — all the more crossly be- 
cause she was liorribly afraid her mother spoke 
the truth. **Ah! here they are with him. He 
had better be laid on the bed at once, and we 
must try to bring him round before the doctor 
comes." 

Bnt all their efforts to revive htftf were for long 

nnavailing, even after the doetor joined them. 

When at length he did ^pen his eyes, it was 

only to dose them again in another swoon. He 

jieemed weak, the doctor thought, as though he 

Jiad lain hi the Beld some time ; bat after a Uite 






brandy had been administered his breathing be- 
came more regular and his pulse stronger. 

When Dr. Sims joined the ladies afterward, 
he told them he apprehended no danger, if fe- 
ver did not set in ; the most serious injury was 
the very severe contusion he had received in the 
chest ; but he had no doubt time and care would 
cure him completely — ^make him as strong us ever 
he was ; " or indeed stronger," he added, with a 
laugh. "It seems to me he is a traveling artist 
— a gentlemanly-looking fellowj for all that." 

"What's his name, doctor ?" asked Mabel. 
" Did he tell you ?" 

" He has not spoken at all yet,** replied the 
doctor — "indeed, the less he speaks the better 
for some time ; but I found a letter in his pocket 
addressed to Cecil Egeiton, Esq., Beaumanoir, 
Blankshire, so I presume he is staying with Mr. 
Vansittart. I shall write to that gentleman when 
I go home, to see if I can find out any tiling 
about him." 

" Yes, and you may have his things sent here," 
said Mabel, eagerly, "as it will be some time be- 
fore he can move, I imagine." 

"Tery well," answered Dr. Sims, bustling 
down to his gig as he spoke. "I will call again 
to-morrow." 

" Now what am I to do, mamma ?" asked Ma- 
bel, when the village medico had disappeared. 
"It is not fair to leave yon all the burden of 
this man I have brought home, so I think I had 
better leave Lady Feversham for the present and 
return here. He is too much of a gentleman, I 
think, at least in appearance, to leave him en- 
tirely to servants ; it would not be kind. It is 
a great bore, all the same," she went on. "I 
was advising Lady Fevei'sliam about this busi- 
ness of X^ord Claude's, and now it will all be in 
a muddle, unless I ride over there every day." 

"Well, you can do that, darling,' answered 
her father, who had come into the room while 
she was speaking. " I have been looking at this 
young fellow, and he seems a gentleman from 
his appearance. He is lying quite quiet, with 
his eyes closed, but I think not sleeping. He 
seems to breathe with difficulty ; but the doctor 
says he will get over it soon. Do you know 
how it happened, dear ?" 

Then she related how she imagined it had 
happened, and ended by saying, 

" It is most provoking I should have been the 
person to discover him. It is fearfully disagree- 
able having a man of whom you know nothing 
sick in your house, particularly under these cir- 
cumstances, as it obliges you to be civil. How- 
ever, it can't last so very long. I suppose a 
month will see our trouble over. Now I will 
gallop back to the Castle and explain it all to 
her ladyship ; but I will return in the evening." 

Lady Feversham was in great distress when 
she heard her young ally must leave her. She 
felt it quite impossible that, without Mabel's as- 
sistance, she could bring the matter to a success- 
ful termination. 

"And besides," she went on, "I really don't 
see the necessity for your going home ; and the 
man need be no burden to your mother; the 
housekeeper would take care of him." 

"Of course," assented Mabel, somewhat im- 
patveT\l\y\ '•^Xivxt, ^jow «»«i^, Vv^ %Qems rather too 
mucVv oi a ^Ti\\emMv lo \»\^^ coSXx^'^ x<4 «st^- 
ants. Il wVW \ife ^ffiax iox wsroa ^*l \>& x^ tg^ wA 
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see after him now and then, and it would be 
rather too mach to ask mamma to do it always, 
when I brought him into the house. As to your 
business, however, I will ride over every morn- 
ing, and then we can settle what had best be 
done. I posted your letter to Lady Longwreath, 
but we can't have an answer that will be of any 
use to our plans for at least a week.'* 

So it was arranged that Mabel should return 
home, but that she was still to be the governing 
spirit of Lady Feversbam's schemes. She rode 
away that afternoon a little annoyed and wor- 
ried at her morning's adventure, 3*et not wholly 
displeased at it, since it afforded a pretext for 
leaving the Castle, where she was beginning to 
get rather bored. 

** Stole Away " was quiet cnongli by this time, 
and the young girl, laying the reins on his neck, 
followed the road homeward, absorbed in reverie. 
It was a lovely evening early in September ; the 
sun, low down in the horizon, threw long shad- 
ows of the horse and his rider over bank and 
hedge -row, as she passed along; the clouds 
floated high in the still heavens, blazing with 
crimson and gold ; the trees, already beginning 
to don the richest autumn tints, hardly rustled a 
leaf in the still evening an* ; while, all along the 
white, dusty road, cattle were wending their way 
homeward, or parties of laborers returning from 
their work, touched their hats respectfully to the 
squire's young lady. She was well known to 
them all, and a favorite with most, for she show- 
ed no haughtiness of disposition toward her in- 
feriors; and beuig of a generous disposition, with 
j/leuty of money at her command, she took a 
pleasure in relieving any want that came under 
her notice. Besides, she could ride as few even 
of the men in the county could, and her daring 
awoke a warm feeling of admiration in the coun- 
try bumpkins, who sometimes watched her rapid 
iiight across the country. 

But this evening she took very little notice of 
their respectfid salutations ; her mind was fully 
occupied with other things. First, there was 
this business of Claude Fevcrsham's. Shotild 
rhey win, and might she hope some day to have 
liim at her feet ? or would he cany his purpose, 
as, indeed, she well believed he had strength of 
will to do ? 

After all, if Lady Feversham could find the 
girl's address, it would depend more on her char- 
acter than on Claude's will ; but if she loved him 
as he did her, it was more than probable she 
would regard her lover's entreaties more than his 
mother's threats. 

Then her thoughts reverted to the morning's 
adventure. 

*' So stupid!" she muttered, drawing her whip 
across her horse's neck with a thi-eatening ges- 
. tnre, but without striking him. *'It was your 
being so \yild, you old fool, that caused me to 
discover him. I must take care to give you 
plenty of exercise, or you will be mad before the 
hunting begins.'* 

Then she wondered what the stranger might 
1)6 like. She had not seen his face, shaded as it 
was by his hand when she rode up, and after- 
ward, in the bustle and confusion, she had not 
noticed it. 

She onJf remembered heavy ronsses of dark, 
wavy hair, cat rather short, and a white, delicate- 
Jjr formed band; not at all the hand of one ac- 



customed to rough it, and labor for his daily 
bread — rather It seemed suited to a dreamer or 
a poet. As she thought of this, Mabel wondtr- 
ed more and more who he could be, and what 
brought him there. 

It was almost dinner-hour when she reached 
The Poplars. Running up stairs, she began to 
dress quickly, ringing for her old nurse, who was 
also her maid, as she did so. Her bell was an- 
swered by one of the other sen'ants, whom she 
asked sharply why nurse did not attend to her. 
The girl replied that nurse was in the sick gen- 
tleman's room, but she would send her to Mi'ss 
Mabel at once. 

'* No, no," cried Mabel, hastily ; "you will do 
very well for what I want now. I can stop and 
speak to nurse as I pass the room. It is rather 
a bore, having one's maid turned into a sick- 
nurse," she grumbled, as she went on dressing. 

Shortly after, on her way down stairs, she 
knocked gently at the door of the invalid's room, 
and looking in noiselessly, asked how he was do- 
ing. ' 

** Pretty muck the same, miss, replied the 
nurse. **Ue has neither spoken nor moved 
since the doctor saw him last.' 

** Well, I just came to speak to you about the 
dress you are making for me," continued Mabel. 
**I was thinking, when I was out to-day, that I 
should like little flounces all up the back, and 
not a bunched-up panier, as every one wears 
now. Do you think you can manage that ? It 
was better to tell you at once, for fear you might 
cut the stuff the other way." 

** Veiy well, miss," answered the nurse ; ** you 
only just spoke in time, as I had laid out to cut 
the panier to-night. I have not seen any dresses 
made that way, but if you can show me one of 
the fashion pictures, I dare say I shall be able to 
manage it." 

** You'll find Le Follet in my room," answered 
Mabel, ** and there is a plate of the very thing I 
want. I suppose the gentleman is insensible, 
as you say he has not spoken or moved since 
he came, nurse. What is he like ? I had no op- 
portunity of getting a look at his face." 

As she spoke Mabel noiselessly crossed the 
room and stood by the bedside, while nurse took 
up again the work she had laid down, and an- 
swered : 

"He is a nice-looking young gentleman 
enough, miss, if he was stronger; but he must 
have been lying out there some time, the doctor 
thinks, before you found him; and he is that 
wasted you could blow him awav if vou had a 
mind to do so." 

Mabel smiled as she listened to nurse's opin- 
ion, and mentally passed her own while she look- 
ed at his haggard, pallid countenance, which was 
handsome in spite of sufiering. As she stood 
thus he opened his eyes wearily, and at first there 
was no meaning or purpose in his gaze ; it was 
simply a vacant stare. By degrees, however, an 
expression of pleasure dawned over his weary, 
pain-altered face ; he did not attempt to speak, 
but his look fo^owed Mabel as she turned away. 
When she left the room he closed his eyes with 
a sigh, and she "w«o^l do^rcv %\sivc^ \s3Ms>sn%^ 

" How \\aTLdLSom<&'Vi<6\%\ ^\tfi ^saxOofeNsfc^ — ^ 
gentleman, c^^eaxVj, VvCci ^^ Vm» «cA. ^«^ 
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preient, so she descended to the drawing-room, 
and wfts rather more meditative e\'en than usual 
that night ; but her parents were used to their 
litde daughter's fits of abstraction, and her ab- 
sent manner passed unnoticed. 



CILVPTER XL 

▲ FASCINATING ACQUAINTANCE. 

In the mean time, we on duty in Ireland bef^an 
to have rather hard times of it. The Fenian 
agitation was recommencing in preparation for 
the winter, at which time they were always most 
troublesome. We were perpetually being con- 
fined to barracks, besides being obliged to be 
much more strict in the performance of our duties 
than we had been ever since we entered these 
jdly oonntry quarters. It was very hard to be up 
to them ; raey had so many ways of disguising 
themselves and going about, and the Government 
was so awfully fiightened of them, a great deal 
more so than the necessities of the case warrant- 
ed. We were fearfully bored at not being able 
to go out at night when we wished, it being nec- 
essary always to leave some of us in charge of the 
barracks. Indeed we seldom got any distance 
from the town now, for fear of sudden calls being 
made for us ; not that we should have been of 
much use in case of a lising, I apprehend, as in 
fiuch a difficulty the orders were that we should 
shut ourselves up in barracks. 

Under these circumstances, it did not so much 
matter the Bambridges being away, as we could 
not have got over there often ; so we amused 
ourselves as best we could, playing billiards and 
lounging about the town. 

Tlie billiard-room was in the hotel, and was 
a very constant resort of ours every afteraoon : 
we generally met some one or two of the country 
gentlemen there, and really there was nothing 
better to do than getting up matches between 
ourselves and them, which was done without 
much loss on either side, none of us being very 
first-rate players. 

One afteraoon, however, when Flower and I 
^tered the billiard-room, we found it occupied 
by a gentlemanly-looking man, who was knock- 
ing about the balls by himself, and who apparent- 
ly did not find that amusement lively, for on our 
approach he laid down his cue, and asked if we 
were about to have a game. Now Flower and 
I were so ill matched — that is to say, he was such 
a bad player, that it had become somewhat mo- 
notonous my constantly winning ; I therefore an- 
swered that if the stranger would play a game 
with me it would give me great pleasure, and 
Flower would mark for us. 

I don't think Baby half liked being ordered to 
mark, but he was rather afraid of me, so he assent- 
ed somewhat sullenly, and we set to work. Our 
unknown fiieod was not only a splendid player, 
soon making me repent of my weakness in chal- 
lenging him, but he was also a very liberal, friend- 
ly Und of fellow, called for Champagne, and in- 
vited OS to drink with him in a way that plainly 
showed he had money at his command, and was 
not one of the poor tourists that are most fre- 
qnemly to be teen at cotmtry hotels in the west 
of Ireland. 

He beat me, of couFse; then he played with 



Flower, giving him a good lot of points, and beat- 
him with equal ease ; after that Feversham hav. 
ing come in, they began a game, bat here he 
found himself better matched, and it was a very 
close struggle between them, ending, however, by 
the stranger's winning. He was a communica- 
tive fellow, called himself Mr. Maguire, and told 
us all about his family and fortune, where he 
lived, and what brought him down to Belmnrphy. 
Then he played another game with the police in- 
spector, who had just come in, finished him too, 
and after that, as it was nearly time for mess, 
walked part of the way back with us. This went 
on for some days. He was a most agreeable, gen- 
tleman-like fellow, full of fun and anecdote, and 
did not always win at billiards, which kept us all 
in a good-humor with him ; it was such a tri- 
umph when one did manage to defeat a good 
player. As we got more intimate, he used to ask 
us to cozy bachelor dinners, and we in return 
asked him to mess one evening, as we were about 
to leave the hotel, after a pleasant afternoon spent 
there. 

He accepted willingly, saying it was very lone- 
ly dining by himself, and ciime along with us at 
once. 

**Have you had any trouble abont those Fe- 
nian fellows lately?" he asked, as we drew near 
the barracks. 

"Well, you know," replied Feversham, *'the 
Government is in an awful funk about them, and 
really if the barracks all over the country are like 
these, they could not be very easily defended." 

**I don't know," answered Maguire. **Yon 
see I have traveled a good deal on the Continent, 
and have learned something of fortification there, 
so perhaps, if you are not above taking a hint, I 
might give you one or two. Yon see the bar- 
racks stand on the summit of a high hill ; it is 
true they are commanded by another hill over 
there, and yon would not have troops enough to 
occupy that; but then these Fenians have no 
cannon, and without them the height beyond 
would serve them little. Then, if I was defend- 
ing this place, the first thing I should do would 
be to destroy all these poor houses that come 
close up to the walls, and that .would afford cover 
to the enemy. Once they were removed, nothing 
could approach you without being exposed to your 
fire. However, I suppose you know all this as 
well as I do. Were not those your plans ?" 

**Well, yes, in part," answered Feversham, 
"but I think we might even do a little more ;" 
and then 'he proceeded to unfold his ideas for for- 
tifying the barracks in case of a rising. 

"Mr. Maguire listened with attention, suggest- 
ing an improvement here, disputing the wisdom 
of a measure there, until we went in to dinner, 
when the subject dropped, and was not again re- 
sumed. " He is a clever fellow that," whispered 
Mayleigh to me before we sat down. " He is as 
well up in fortification as I am myself." 

"Which would not be saying much for him," 
I laughed. "It seems to me he knows more, 
than Feversham, and some of his ideas are orig- 
inal, though he supports them strongly." 

When he was about to leave that night, our 
guest, while shaking us warmly by the hands, 
said that it was with great regret he bid us good- 
bye, as lie must be oif by the early train next 
day. 

"I shall ever think with nleasnre of our brief 
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Rcqiiaintancf," he added, feelingly. ** And even 
it' we don't meet, you will hear of me again." 

"I am sorry he is going," we all exclaimed 
when he had left ; '*he was such a pleasant com- 
panion." 

'' Yes, it id quite refreshing to meet with snch 
a clever fellow, who is not above joining in ordi- 
nary amusements," chimed in Feversham. ^^ He 
has got no mean talent in the engineering line ; 
he pointed out one or two little defects in the 
plans we had formed for defending the bar- 
racks." 

So we all agreed we had lost a most charming 
acquaintance, and regretted him very much till 
the next afternoon, wlien Colonel Dropmore re- 
ceived an official communication, to the effect 
that the famous Fenian leader. Colonel Kelly, 
was in the town, residing at the hotel, and that 
immediate measures must be taken for his arrest. 
Tlien followed a description of his personne, in 
which we i-ecognized, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, a most accurate portrait of our agreeable 
billiard-playing friend. 

'*Well, if this isn't a pretty go! "cried May- 
leigh, going into a fit of laughter; ** at any rate 
the bird has flown now, and ho deserved to get 
safe off, for a bolder or cooler fellow never 
breathed. IIow well he walked into us! By 
Jove, I feel a good deal smaller since I hetird how 
we were tiiken in !" 

**It is very annoying," answered Feversliam. 
**What a confounded set of fools we must ap- 
pear to him ! But, as you say, I am glad he es- 
caped, for he was a plucky fellow after all." 

The laugh raised against us, when this became 
known, gave the county amusement for many 
days, and we had to stand a heavy fire of chaft' 
from every man we met for a good while after. 

But this was not all, even. Shortly after a 
man was taken up somewhere else on the suppo- 
sition that he was Colonel Kelly, and several of 
lis had to go over to London to see if we could 
identify him. It was a great bore, as we were 
dragged oyer, confronted with the prisoner, whp 
proved to be the wrong man after all, and then 
were sent back on the spot, not being even al- 
lowed a few davs to rest and amuse ourselves 
among the pleasures of the great city. 

**It will teach us to be more careful in choos- 
ing our acquaintance in future," said Claude, 
when, wearied and travel -stained, we returned 
again to Belmurphy; **not but that he was as 
good a fellow as you could meet with, and I am 
glad he got safe off." 

In the mean time, while all this was going on 
down with us. Lady Fevei*sham, after at least ten 
anxious days of waiting, received the required 
Information from Lady Longwreath. The Bam- 
bridges were in Lodgings in Kildare Street, the 
number was given, and all was ready for Lady 
Feversham to decide on her course of action. 
This, however, she could not do without first 
consulting Mabel Prendergast, who urged her 
strongly to go over and see Miss Bambridge in 
person. 

**I will not tell you what to say," she went 
on ; '* the situation must, of course, suggest that ; 
but if you find she is not afraid of poverty, try 
and get her pride up in your favor. Insinuate 
that you look on a match with her as a nUscdli" 
ance, and that it will lower Lord Feversham*s 
pofiitiim in society. There — I need not tell you 



any more ; you understand it very well, and if 
you are determined to succeed, you will do so." 

Lady Feversham would have liked greatly to ' 
take Mabel with her. It was a long, tiresome 
journey, with only her maid for a companion, 
but she could see plainly it would be useless ask- 
ing such a thing, and so she at last made up her 
mind to do it by herself^ \yith only a feeble milk- 
and-water kind of womaii — her maid Furcell-^ 
as a protector. 

"You'll be back in two or three days ?" asked 
Mabel, as she watched her friend fgsx, into the 
train, on her way up to London. 

"Yes, certainly," the old lady answered, "and 
I hope with good news — good for you as well as 
me, remember." 

Ma}>el nodded her head with a smile, bnt as 
she tumed a^vay an impatient expression over- 
spread her face. t 

"Did not I tell her," she tboogfat, "that it 
was not for myself I was assisting her, and less 
now than ever? And why less now than ever?" 
she asked herself, as she took her ponies' reins ' 
and tumed their heads homeward. "I think I 
am going mad, or getting softening of the brain, 
or something dreadful, when I begin to fancy 
even fur a minute I could give up the power I 
might enjoy as his wife, and all because a face 
haunts me — as if it was not very natural a face 
as perfect as that one should do so ! Why, it is 
quite a pleasure to think of it," she mused, smil- 
ing, leaning back, and letting the ponies take 
their own pace homeward. "A picture would 
please me as well. There is a want somewhere 
in the face, and yet you never think of that when ' 
looking at it. Too much sweetness and tender- , 
ness, and too little strength — that is the fault. 
Well, there is strength enough about Lord 
Claude's face, but it is nothing to look at, 
though I believe many people think him hand- 
some." 

She was nearly home by this time, and, as she 
drew near, she whipped up the ponies, as if im- 
patient of every moment until she reached the 
liouse; then throwing the reins to the groom, 
she ran up stairs to a little pleasant morning- 
room, where Cecil Egerton lay stretched on the 
sofa. He had been carried in there that day for 
the first time, and even that exertion seemed to 
have been too much for his feeble strength, for 
he lay now with the western sunlight streaming 
over him, his eyes closed, and appearing hardly 
to breathe. Suddenly a shadow tell across him, 
and as he had done on the first night of his ar- 
rival, so now he opened his heavy eyes, which 
lighted up with a look of such unutterable hap- 
piness that Mabel Prendergast tumed away her 
head, that she might not behold the unconcealed 
rapture that shone in his glance. 

"I knew it was you," he murmured, and his 
soft, slow utterance spoke the same tale as his 
face — passionate, adoring love. "Your step is 
light as air, but I heard it and knew it. Yon 
have been away a long time." 

"Not so long," answered Mabel, lightly; and 
stepping to the window she drew the blind part- 
ly down, to shade his face from the sun ; then, 
not trusting herself to look at him, she went on 
gayly, "As to hearing my step, that is nonsense 
— ^it was my shadow between you and the sun 
aroused you." 

i 
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he persisted, foebly. Tlien, ufter a pnnse, he 
whispered .again, '^'Wlien Khali I he stronger? 
Does the doctor tell you when I Hhall he well?" 

"Not for two or three weeks yet," she an- 
swered. "And vou will not he mucli to hoast 
of even tlien.« Whv are vou so anxious to he 
well ? Ai-e you tfred of hcing here?" 

"Tired! "he repeated; and his glance, which 
she had turned to meet, startled the careless co- 
quette with its deep meaning. "I am only 
afraid," he added, *'tliat I shall feci my usual 
life unheamhle after this." 

" Well, do not think of it for the present," she 
replied — "it will he time enough to meet your 
troubles when they come. In the mean time, 
rest and be happy. Ah ! here is mamma com- 
ing to see the ]>atient. lie is getting on very 
slowly, mamma dear, and seems tired by having 
Ixsen moved into this room to-dnv." 

"I was afraid he would, "answered Mre. Pren- 
dergost; "but he seemed so very anxious for a 
change that at hist I consented." 

So Mring, she sat down beside him, talking 
pleasantly of tlie little events of the day, not re- 
qairing an answer, and striving by every art in 
her power to cheer and entertain the invalid. 

Certainly, as far as kindness and considera- 
tion went, Cecil Kgeiton could not have fallen 
into better hands, and yet he wished sometimes 
bitterly that it had been his fate to die where he 
fell, or be picked up aind succored by the meanest 
laborer in the field, rather than to have been let 
into this paradise of beauty and love, to be turned 
out again, in a few short weeks, deprived of the 
only thing that had hitherto supported him — his 
light, careless heart. A heavy heart, indeed, he 
was doomed to cany hencefonvard, for he told 
himself again and again it was impossible that 
he could ever be any thing more to the bright 
young beauty who formed the light of his life 
than the stranger whom she had found injured 
accidentally, and whom her kindness had suc- 
cored. 

So while Mrs. Prendorgast chatted away mer- 
rily, thinking she wtis beguiling the weary mo- 
ments of the invalid, his thoughts flew back to 
his uncle, and a mental review of his position 
passed before him. Mr. Yansittart had not 
come to see him when he heard what had hap- 
pened, but he had written a note, which was 
cautiously worded, and not unkind. Cecil could 
tell from it, however, that his uncle considered 
the accident a very lucky one, or, in other words, 
that he fancied it was an accident on purpose, 
and that he gave his nephew credit for being 
more than usually mercenary, as being willing to 
run bodily risk to insure his securing the prize. 
This added to the sting caused by what he be- 
lieved to be the hopeless nature of his love. It 
was bitter to feel that he had given his whole 
heart to one so incomparably and immeasurably 
his superior — that she, looking down from the 
height of a heavenly pity, could never either un- 
derstand or return his affection ; but it was Ftill 
more bitter that he should, by the accident that, 
had opened to him the door of this paradise, that 
had filled his heart with this priceless love, have 
laid himself open to the base insinuations of those 
whose hearts were too sordid to anderstand his 
paiv devotion, or her anmeasarMe distance above 
A/m. Mr. Vansittart said in his note he would 
nuaself caJJ to see bis nephew as soon as he 



should hear that Cecil was strong enough to re- 
ceive him; but the young man deiermincxi he 
woidd not let his uncle know of his convalescence 
until he was well enough to leave The Poplan. 
I The great fault of his character was, as Imu 
; been said, a weakness that caused him to tfaiok 
ill of himself and of his own endeavors at all 
times, and to exalt the performances of others 
unduly. It was a sweet, loving character, with 
great capabilities for affection, but no energy, no 
ambition that miglit urge him on to take the 
place in the world to which his imaginative pow- 
ers entitled him. 

As an artist or a poet, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, he would have been gi-eat ; as a man 
of action and purpose, he could never have been 
distinguished. lie recognized this fault in him- 
self clearly, as indeed he saw all his faults, with- 
out ever perceiving his counterbalancing meiits. 
As he lay back, listening to his hostess's chat, a 
dull despair stole over his heait when he thought 
of his love, and the utter improbability of her 
ever learning to care for him. He thought of 
her as he saw her when he opened his eyes that 
first night, and beheld the white -robed figure 
standing by his bedside, looking so pitiful and 
tender. He remembered how she appeared to 
him like an angel of light — hke a vision from 
some happier world — and he had hardly dared 
to breathe, for fear the enchanting apparition 
should fade and vanish from his sight. 

When she turned and left the room, speaking 
for an instant to the nurse as she went, he under- 
stood that it was no unreal form that had charm- 
ed his weaiy senses and beguiled his pain ; satis- 
fied that what he had just seen he should see 
again, he slept peacefully for the first time since 
he was injured. 

After that day, as ho slowly recovered, he 
thought of her constantly, watched for her aj)- 
proach, and centred every feeling of his passion- 
ate heart in her. How he should like to paint 
her portrait, he thought, assuring himself his de- 
votion was merely artistic admiration. In his 
mind he drew her for every fair and famous 
woman noted in the history of every age and 
cUme, always ending by deciding that her own 
age and character suited her best : he could not 
associate the actions of any other being with her. 
As he began to get stronger, and knew that be- 
fore long he must make an etibrt to move, and 
not trespass longer on his entertainers' kindness, 
he discovei'ed at once and suddenly how deep this 
ill-fated affection had struck its roots into his 
heart. 

It was not only that he thought of her by night 
and day, that her strange, expressive eyes haunted 
him with their changeful meaning, that her fair 
face hovered always before him, with its inde- 
sciibable smile, and surrounded by its frame of 
dark hair, like a picture by some rare old master ; 
it was not this delight of the senses, exquisite 
though it was, that rendered the agony of part- 
ing so keen and unsupportable ; it was that with 
every goml, and tender, and noble quality with 
which natm^ had gifted him, ho had endowed 
her with lavish imagination; and all that was 
lofty, and strong, and admirable, in which he 
was deficient, seemed to him to shine forth in 
hex \v\t\\ g;cea\«c \i\^^^^1twvt^ \\\wa. itv any other be- 
ing >\e TaaSi e\wc meX, 
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her graceful fi 
but she cared li 



as to be puin ; when she talked, with her low, 
caressing voice, his heart would beat wildly with 
raptare ; and when the red-brown eyes rested on 
his with that indefinable smile, half coaxing, half ; tentioiis, whethe 
triumphant, curving her lips, he felt as though he ' miseiy, or cynical, 
could die happy, were he but assured that strange 
sphinx-like smile and the glorious light in the un- 
fathomable eyes were for him, and him alone. 

The feelings that rose so wildly in his heart 
would at times break bounds and betray them- 
selves. Weak in all things, he was weaker yet 
in tliis, and would, when alone with Mabel, utter 
words that revealed plainly all the longing and 
the passion which was so irrepressible and, as he 
thought, so hopeless. These outbreaks she af- 
fected to treat as expressions of gratitude for the 
little kindnesses she showed him ; or nt times, 
when it was impossible to twist his words so ns 
to render such interpretation probable, she would 
say, laughing, thongli but for her back being al- 
ways turned to him on these occasions, he might 
have detected the quivering of her lips, 

"Nonsense, you foolish boy ! We don't talk of 
such things here, and I can not allow it. Mind, 
if you disobey me," she would add, holding up 
Si warning finger, "I shall leave you in Mrs. 
Meek's charge, and never come near you again." 

The mere threat of such a fate was sufficient, 
and the danger would be tided over for a time. 
Mabel, laughing within herself at his implicit 
obedience to her word, and belieWng that she 
could keep him forever as submissive as he then 
was, would think no more of the matter, and see 
as much of him as before any rash words had 
crossed his lips to her. 

In the mean time, what did she think of him ? 
No sooner had she discovered tlie state of his 
feelings with regard to her than she asked her- 
self that question, but could give no answer to it. 

**He is certainly wonderfully handsome," she 
thought, as, sitting a little behind him in the 
shade of the window -curtain, she scanned his 
clear-cut features, wide forehead, dark violet 
eyes, and sweet, irresolute mouth, shaded by a 
heavy dark mustache; **nnd he loves me as I 
have never been loved," she mused. **If I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LADY FEVERSHAM IN DimLIN. 

Lady Feversham arrived in Ireland with 
less of fatigue and worry than she had anticipa- 
ted. She might have heard before of the Holy- 
head boats, or might have been told that the 
passage was short and safe, but certainly she had 
expected difficulties and dangers in reaching that 
barbarous island which did not meet her in real- 
ity. She felt almost disappointed that she had 
not been called upon to go throngh something 
much more terrible, which would have given her 
the right to consider herself a martyr to her son's 
interests. 

However, it was not to be, and she found her- 
self comfortably installed in the Shelbourne be- 
fore she began to i*ealize that she had indeed 
crossed the Channel, and was in the much-dread- 
ed sister-island, of the horrors of which she had 
always entertained such a lively idea. That 
veiy afternoon she drove to the number in Kil- 
dai*e Street where the Bambridges were lodging, 
and asked for the young lady : she did not care 
to make acquaintance with the rest of the fam- 
ily, and thought she could arrange matters better 
with Miss Bambridge if quite alone. 

Gwendoline was in. She was going to' a ball 
that evening, and was taking a rest, so as to be 
fresh for the occasion ; still she did not refuse 
to see visitors, and Lady Fevereham was admit- 
ted. General and Mrs. Bambridge were both 
out, and every thing favored the enterprising old 
lady in her mission ; nevertheless she felt ex- 
tremely embarrassed when Miss Bambridge en- 
tered the room, looking splendidly handsome, 
and with an easy, cheerful manner, that showed 
how little she guessed her visitor's errand. A 
would marry him to-morrow, and had nothing few commonplaces passed between them, and 



in the wide world to call my own, he would take 
me by the hand and lead me with him as cheer- 
fully as though I brought him thousands of dow- 
ry. Why can not I afford to please myself? I 
know people would say what a fool that girl was 
to many the poor soldier she had rescued ; but, 



Lady Fevereham was still uncertain how she 
should begin, when Gwendoline Bambridge open- 
ed the subject, saying carelessly, 

**I think I met a son of yours in the — th 
lately." 

Yes, I believe so," replied the old lady, stiff- 



after all, why should I give my money to a rich i ly, feeling the task before her a hard one, and 
man, simply because the world expects it. But I coming to it slowly. **My son is in that regi- 



then Lord Feversham. If his mother breaks oft* 
the match, it will be a fine thing to subdue that 
man, and teach him the chit he used to look 
down upon may be a prize to be desired. I do 
believe I could fascinate him if I tried, and then 
what a sphere would be open to my ambition as 
his wife I No, it is folly to think of love when so 
tine a game is opening before me. As for this 
poor fellow, I fear he will not like it; but he 
could not expect to win me, and I have been 
much kinder .to him than he had any reason to 
hope. I wonder how he will take it ! I hope I 
shall be able to get out of the way when he is 
IflftTing." 



ment, and indeed it is about him I called here to- 
day." 

** Really?" asked Miss Bambridge, with sur- 
prise, but coloring a little, for she felt something 
unpleasant must be coming; and Claude Fev- 
ersham never having spoken to her of his love, 
she hardly thought it possible his mother was 
about to allude to the subject. 

**I am afraid," Lady Feversham went on ear- 
nestly, " that what I am about to say will pain 
you, but unwilling as I am to give annoyance, 
still in this case my duty will not permit me to 
spare either your feeUug|& ov "roiwa." 

She paused, 8l& lYvoxx^ ex.^^ea'Cwi^ «». «we^«t % 



80 Slinking ebe rose, tamed the cushions un- 1 but GwendoWiift, 'wVo Ao^^sltl wo^ \o ««» ^Q^^ '>^^ 
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more before s)ie would commit Iiei'self to a 
ply. 



re- 



get your promise to abandon tlie project. It is 
very natural yoa should be dazzled by the cor- 



vg- 



**I hare lieard/' tiie old Udy went on, after ' onet, my child, though, as I told yoa before, it is 
u short silence, ** that my son is an admirer of ; worthless without money. But there is another 
yours — indeed, some say a lover ; I have more- tiling connected with it that I wish to point out 
over been assured that you encourage him, ' to you ; for you will blame me, and Feversham 
which is perhaps not unnatural, as in this country ! too, for that matter, if, after your marriage, you 



vour chances of an advantageous settlement must 
i)e limited. But I should like you, before the 
matter goes any farther, to understand distinctly 
how he is placed with regard to fortune, and 
what his prospects are." 

*^IiOrd Feveraham has never done me the 
honor to speak to me of his love, so I shculd 
suppose your ladyship's fears are groundless, 
and that vou have been misinformed," answered 
Gwendoline, in a hard, dry voice. 

*'I would willingly think so," replied her 
ladyship, coldly, ** but I know that my informa- 
tion is correct ; and though Claude has not yet 
proposed to you, yet he intends doing so. It is 
in order to prevent any misconception as to his 
prospects, and that if you accept him you may 
do it with your eyes open, that I am here to-day. 
My son," the old lady went on with rising pas- 
sion, **is dependent on me for every thing. If 
he marries to please me, he will have all I pos- 
sess ; but if he opposes my wishes, not one pen- 
ny of my money sliall he ever see ; and let me 
tell you, young lady, in case his title may have 
some fascination for you, a coronet is a very pret- 
ty thing when it is well gilded, but without that 
it is as useless and insignificant a bauble as can 
well be. I have wiitten to forbid Claude's mar- 
riage with you," she went on, after pausing for a 
moment to take breath,** and have told him my 
intentions in case of his disobeying me ; in spite 
of which his infatuation is such that he still per- 
sists in his intention of manying you, if you will 
have him. It was to show you how very bad a 
match he would be, and to beg you to relinquish 
'all thoughts of him, that I have come over, and 
called to-day to see you. You can undei'stand 
[ must be thoroughly in earnest, to have taken so 
long a journey for this purpose alone." 

Still Miss Bambiidge sat with her eyes fixed 
on the gi'ound ; but at length, raising her head 
with a defiant toss, she answered, . 

** Does Lord Feversham say he will marry me, 
if I will have him, in spite of poverty and the op 



find out disagreeables that you had not thought 
of before. Among us,'' she went on, after a 
minute or two, during which pause Gwendoline 
Bambridge neither spoktf nor moved, **we arc 
very jealous about interlopers and m^alliances. 
Of course you would have to bear this as well 
as any other person of your class, who, by some 
fortuitous circumstance, had suddenly become 
elevated to ours; and I must say. Miss Bam- 
bridge, as far as you are concerned, you are not 
much to be pitied, for you seem to have sufficient 
self-possession to bear a good aUiount of snub- 
bing. But thodgh it might not affect you mucii, 
think of Claude. He has always been accustom- 
ed to be treated with the greatest consideration, 
and perhaps you can conceive how painfully gall- 
ing it would be to his high spirit to see himself 
pitied on all sides, while his wife would be treat- 
ed with undisguised coldness. In how many 
bad quarrels do you think he would be involved 
on your account? — how often, as the iron enter- 
ed into his soul, would he wbh that he had nev- 
er been tempted to descend from his proper spliere 
in life, and barter his position for the beiiuty of 
a woman whom all his efibrts could not raise to 
the place in which he would wish to see her. 
Think of him dragged down by debt, balked 
in his military career, his whole future blighted 
and destroyed by the wife that, instead of being 
a helpmate, as a wife should be, would more 
properly be likened to a millstone round his 
neck, drawing him down into an abyss of miserv 
and ruin." 

** Enough, enough I" cried Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge, using, while tears that she was too 
))roud to let fall filled her eyes. **I had not 
thought of the mischief it would do him. I see 
only too clearly it would be a sacrifice of every 
thing — fortune, career, position — and all for a 
caprice he will outlive in a few short months. 
It was selfish of me to think of accepting his 
offer, and you are right. I give you my woi*d 
he shall never know I loved him ; for if he knew 
position of his friends? Then I am proud of he would take me against my will. You may 
my love. I always knew he was noble and true, go now," she added, impatiently, as her visitor 
und now tha\ I am more certain of it than ever, showed no signs of moving. ** You have my 
<lo you think I will give him up ? No, indeed, j promise ; you have saved your son and blighted 
While he loves me, and thinks me wortli so great my life. Take your cruel face away from me, 
a sacrifice, I will be true to him. He loses j and let me try to forget this bitter inter^•iew. 



much, I nothing ; but I gain immeasurably, in 
gaining the heart and name of a man so faithful 
tmd fearless as he. Though you are his mother, 
and as such I would willingly do much to please 
you, I can not do this, and you ought never to 
Lave asked it. You wish to barter your son's 
happiness for some whim or fancy of your own, 
und care not how many joyless years you entail 
on him, so you accomplish your scheme." 

^* B^lly, Miss Bambridge, you are most court- 

eoufl," said Lady Feversham, with a sarcastic 

smile. ** I should have thought a young lady 

n'ho dreBste as you do would have been above 

tAe ddrwoiid pryadice of lave. I am sorry 



Go, and let me see you no more. I could tell 
you what I think of you — a hard, unnatural 
mother, preferring your gold to your son's hap- 
piness — but you are his mother after all, and I 
spare you ; only do not tempt me any longer.'** 

She leaned heavily on the table as she finished 
speaking, and watched the old lady leave the 
room with haughty, tranquil steps. When the 
street-door shut after her, Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge threw herself down by the sofa, and 
clasping her hands on her burning brows tried 
to think. The tears in her eyes scorched and 
pained her, but they would not fall — they seem- 
\ ed burned, wp b^ \£^ &<ecc^«?QffiBA of her grief— for 



jrotr do not at once see the matter in my Ught, \ 6lael[iadaV\\d^%ttoTv%T»X\n«^«.\v^\!aA«.v>'«(^ 
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The only thought impressed on her hrain seem- 
ed to be that they must part, that the pleasant 
days in the meadows and among the mountains 
could never come again ; that all was over; the 
merry chats, the quiet moonlight strolls, the 
evenings on the lake — all were over, and for- 
ever. Why had she not enjoyed them more 
>vhile yet she had them ? Why had she flirted 
A%'ith that miserable boy, and made her lover un- 
happy and jealous? How many pi*ecious mo- 
ments of interconi'se with him had she lost by 
such folly ! 

And then the boy himself. She had been 
causing him pain, no doubt, for which she was 
8orry now, and in which she could sympathize ; 
for surely he had loved her too, as well in his 
fashion as Claude had done in his. ' But was it 
nil over ? 8he feared there was a greater trial 
vet in store for her, when he should confess his 
love and ask for hers, and she must not betray 
Iier secret. How could she hide it ? How could 
she bear to conceal what would make him so hap- 
py ? ■ It seemed impossible she could do so. Yet 
her word was passed, and it was for his good — 
for his alone ; so it must be done, no matter at 
'what cost. The world must not see she had 
been wounded, nor chatter of the cause of her 
sorrow. • No, she had another task now before 
Iier. She must be bold and brave, show as 
haughty a front and be as merry as though 
this had never been. 

Thinking thus, she presently pushed the toss- 
ed hair back from her throbbing temples, and 
rose from the sofa, looking round her like one in 
a dream. 

That stem-looking old lady, who called her- 
self Claude's mother, was gone, and eveiy thing 
was so exactly as usual that for a minute or two 
it seemed to her as if the terrible interview she 
had just passed through must have been a delu- 
sion. Perhaps she had been dozing, and dream- 
ed it. But no — the pain she suffered was too 
real and fresh for it to be the result of mere 
imagination ; as she thought thus, a small crim- 
son rose lying near the chair Lady Feversham 
had occupied attracted her attention. She pick- 
ed it up mechanically, recognizing it as one out 
of a small bunch in the front of her Lite visitor's 
bonnet. '*I will keep it," she thought, '*in re- 
membrance of this day. Who knows what serv- 
ice it may render me at some future time ?" Then 
she settled her hair, and tiied to look as usual, 
for she heard her mother and Clarissa coming 
in from their shopping expedition, and, if possi- 
ble, she did not wish them to know who had call- 
ed. She tore Lady Feversham's card into a thou- 
sand pieces, and dropped it behind the willow 
shavings in the grate, pretty certain that the 
seiTant who let the lady in would never think 
of mentioning the visitor, since one of the fami- 
ly had seen her. 

And so it proved ; for though, in spite of her 
high-hearted courage, Gwendoline Bambridge's 
eyes were heavy, and she complained of head- 
ache, no one dreamed that any untoward intm- 
hion, while all the rest were out, was the cause 
of her indisposition. 

^'Are you glad we are going back to Belmur- 
lAxy to-morrow ?" asked Clarissa, pausing in the 
act of Uiteoing a water-lHy in her hair, while 
drmdag ibr going oat that evening, 

"I Mm, "relied her sister. ** I feel tired to- 



night, and I do not think I enjoy these town 
balls half as much as our little country hops." 

'^ Well, that is all very natural as far as yoa 
are concerned," went on Clarissa. "You have 
your lover down there ; and of course yon would 
rather meet him and dance with him than flirt 
with the thousand -and -one partners here, who 
are nothing to you. But as fur me, you see, I 
have no little game going on down in the coun- 
try, so I can not help enjoying the light, and 
crowd, and flirtation, and admiration of these 
affairs a thousand times better. If Lord Fev- 
ersham was as devoted to me as he is to you, no 
doubt I should feel as you do." 

"Don't talk to me of Lord Feversham," an- 
swered Gwendoline, so coldly and quietly that 
she seemed only intent on the set of a refractory 
curl "He is, and never will be, any thing to 
me, so I don't like our names being coupled to- 
getiier." 

" Halloo !" cried Clarissa, turning quickly and 
looking at her sister; "since when have you 
given him up ? Is there any bigger fish on liand, 
or have you quarreled ?" 

"Neither the one nor the other," replied Gwen- 
doline, still calmly, tliough she was obliged to 
turn her back, to prevent her inquisitive sister 
from seeing the quivering of her white lips; 
" only I think it improbable he will ever ask me 
to marry him, and if he does I shall not accept 
him." 

" Well, this is a curious state of affairs ! " ejac- ^ 
ulated Claiissa, forgetting her di'essing in her in- 
tense astonishment. Then she went on, after a 
minute's pause : " Will you tell me, is little Dar- 
rell the cause of this resolution ? I know you 
have been carrying on a good deal with him, but 
I thought it was likely to end badly for my poor 
dear little Madcap, and not for the stately cap- 
tain." 

"What nonsense you do talk, Clarissa! "cried 
Gwendoline, getting rather cross. "Madcap is 
a dear little boy, and I am very fond of him, but 
I could not compare him with Lord Feversham, 
and certainly should never prefer him." 

"You hke Madcap?" asked the younger girl, 
half sadly, half merrily. "Well, so do I. But 
if you would not care for him as a lover, how 
would you like him as a brother ?" 

Gwendoline turned slowly, and, for the first 
time during this conversation, looked at her sis.- 
ter. "You don't mean to say that is what you 
are thinking of?" she said slowly, as Clarissa 
blushed, yet met her look firmly. "How blind 
I must have been never to see that he cared for 
you!" 

" He does not care for me," answered Clarissa, 
hanging her head ; "he has eyes and ears only 
for you. But if he would look at me, if he 
would care for me, I think he would find that I 
could love him as well, and make him as true a 
wife as any other woman in the wide world." 

"But you are both so young," urged her sia- 
ter. "You were only seventeen your last birth- 
day ; and I am sure he can not be much older. 
However, I am glad you have let roe know how 
matters stand. I will show him I do not want 
him now, and then he will beigLw Ic^ \.\\\x^ te^sk.^ 
about you. 1 Awc^ wjn^ ^"^ «l^^^^ «BS«si'iiA 
" that m a vieftk'a \\m^\» \twiJ^ ^^^ t^rskc^ns* 
moif I Yfonte^Yivisi." ^ _ cvv,vr^^ 
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80 too ; but they were already lute, so tliev ceased 
talking, and devoted themselves vigorously to the 
business of dressing, to such pui^jose that they 
did not keep the carriage waiting more than half 
an hour. 

Next day they returned to the country ; but 
on account of the Feninn disturbances, their 
friends in barracks were not able to spare time 
to visit them, so that the days passed dully, or, 
rather, would have done so, but that General 
Bambridge determined, in case of a rising and 
the house being attacked, to defend it to the ut- 
most. With this view he polished up all the old 
arms about the house, got a stock of revolvers, 
and taught the girls how to use them ; besides 
which, all the men about the place who could be 
trusted were brought into the house, aimed, drill- 
ed, and a regular garrison thus kept up. 

There were many other families in the neigh- 
borhood who did tiie same thing, but none had 
their band so well regulated and organized as 
Greneral Bambridge*s ; therefore he was not a lit- 
tle proud of it. 

Such was the state of terror and excitement 
throughout the country at that time that few peo- 
ple went to bed at night at all, and the Bam- 
bridges, living in a wild, out-of-the-way place, 
formed no exception to this rule, the general 
considering tliar., with his army, a surprise was 
the only tiling to be feared. 

Not so Mi's. Bambridge. Sjie disapproved of 
the organization altogether — rank nonsense she 
called it — to think of defending a small country 
house against a mob of two or three thousand 
men ; and as for those girls and their revolvers, 
she would say, "It is all very well now, and of 
course they like popping away at a mark dur- 
ing these dull days when there is nothing else to 
do ; but put them face to face with a sea of 
shouting, uproarious men, and they will be just 
r*8 likely to shoot themselves, or you, from sheer 
terror, as to do the enemv anv mischief. No; 
it is the most foolish thing that can be done, 
keeping arms in the house, for the first place 
they will make for will be the country houses, 
where they know such things are to be had. Any 
opposition will only exasperate them, and cause 
them to revenge themselves when they overcome 
the handful opposed to them ; whereas, if there 
were no arms in the house, or if the arms were 
given up at once, they would be veiy civil, and 
cause you no annoyance." 

It was all very true and very sound reasoning, 
but the general would not give in to it; so night 
after night the whole family sat up in the gun- 
room till day dawned, when, pale and worn out, 
they would retire to rest, the Fenians never 
choosing the day-time for their exploits. 

The girls were very much of their mother's 
opinion on the matter, but they dared not avow 
such sentiments before their father, and practiced 
all day long with their revolvers as though it was 
the best fun in the world. 

Their courage was destined to be put to the 
test, for one night, as General Bambridge lay 
peacefully slumbering on the sofa in the gun-room, 
while they and Mrs. Bambridge worked and read 
to keep themselves awake, there came a loud 
ringing nt the door-beU, 
The three women dropped, their work and \ook- 
ed at each other, the gentleman slnmbered on. 
Suddenfy rising, with a look of determination 



lighting up her pale face, Mi-s. Bambridge be<i- 
oned the girls to leave the room, and going out 
with them closed the door quietly behind her. 

**Now, girls," she said, **if we can give them 
the arms without disturbing your father, all will 
be right." By this time the servants were assem- 
bled in the hall, armed to the teeth, and Mrs. 
Bambridge stepping forward addressed them, 
pointing out eloquently all the dangers to which 
resistance would expose them, and how safe they 
would be if the arms were given up quietly. **f 
will open the door," she went on, '* and give them 
all they want ; only you do as I tell you, and 
make no attempt nt opposing them.^' 

By this time another peal rang through the 
house, and fearful of the generals being awaken- 
ed, Mrs. Bambridge undid the fastenings of the 
door with trembling fingers, and opening it said, 
** Good people, we are ready for you. You shall 
have every thing you want." 

"All right, ma'am," answered the leading fig- 
ure, saluting respectfully. ** Sony to disturb vou 
at this time of night, but the general told ns to 
call up some evening during our rounds, to see if 
his people were all alive. Hope you were not 
alarmed, ma am, but them was the general's or- 
ders. Would you tell him we did as he wished ?" 
and saluting again most respectfully, the hend 
constable and his patrol withdrew, leaving Mrs. 
Bambridge rather taken aback and very mnch 
disturbed at the thought that the police must 
surely have divined her intention. 

The general laughed heartily when he heard 
of her discomfiture, but mentally promised him- 
self that he would not go to sleep again. He had 
no intention of being balked of his skirmish in 
that way, and if he had not been so much amused 
at the finale of his wife's manoeuvre, would have 
been very angry at it. As it was, it afforded a 
good subject for chafiing for many a day after, 
Mrs. Bambridge always maintaining she had act- 
ed with great presence of mind and prudence; 
while the girls felt a little ashamed of haring 
abandoned their colors, and tried to'tam the sub- 
ject whenever it was mentioned. 

After a week or two, however, the excitement 
again subsided : people said there was nothing 
to be feared till later on in the winter, and all 
minds reverted to what had occupied their 
thoughts before other and more engrossing mat- 
ter had called attention away. It was now the 
end of September. Gentlemen were getting their 
horses into condition for the hunting, and those 
who were not supplied with huntera, but had 
money enough to keep them, began to search the 
country high and low, and frequent all the large 
fairs, with a view to mounting themselves for the 
coming season. 

Among those thus occupied Feversham and I 
were most conspicuous, for we had determined to . 
come out strong ; but having neglected to form 
our stud early, we found it now a mnch more dif- 
ficult matter than we could have exj)ected. Wliat 
increased the difficulties of the search very ranch 
was the fact that we both seemcil to imagine the 
country round Endley must bo the most fan>red 
haunt of the equine race, for in that direction did 
we invariably direct our steps, though I can't say 
we e^et ctmie across any thing more likdy than 
a xo\x^ movwvXoMv -^"w^ . "ftox \l \«^ ^a. tint ^et 

\\*e\come tvt t\ve ^tvtcvVvti^^ ^ ^xA ^9d& VbSq^ <mr 
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usual hubit of calling there at least once a day, 
CUiade anxiously \vaiting for an opportunity of 
laying his mother's letter before Miss Bambridge, 
and pleading his cause with her. 

The occasion offered at last, one balmy October 
dnv, in this wav : both Claude and I had remark- 
ed that, since Gwendoline's return from Dublin, 
her manner to both of us was altered — to me it 
was playful and indifferent, more as if she was 
speaking to one immeasurably younger than her- 
self, and not at all like the confidential way in 
which she used to talk to me, though still kind 
and pleasant; while with Feversham she was 
sometimes absent and distraite, and always, as it 
appeared to us, more anxious to avoid a tete-li-tete 
with him than seemed a't all natural, or than she 
had ever been before. 

'' Something is up, "remarked Claude to me: 
"she can not have heard of my mother's letter, 
and taken this way of showing she does not wish 
me to propose ? I will not believe it of her, unless 
I hear it from her own lips ; and, Vivian, I will 
try my luck to-day. We will go out for a walk, 
and do you entice Miss Clarissa off for one of the 
wild strolls she is so fond of; that \yill give me 
an opportunity of saying what I want to her." 

'*Very well, "I answered, feeling that life was 
very hard on me. I could see now plainly by her 
manner that she cared nothing for me but as an 
amusing companion, too young almost to be even 
considered much of a friend ; yet I loved her as 
well, or better than ever, and my heart was very 
sore when I thought that Claude might go in and 
fight his own battle, with at least a probability of 
success, while I dared not even show that I wor- 
shiped the ground she trod on, lest ^ should be 
turned away with a half-pitiful, half-scoi*nful re- 
fusal, and perhaps a sly laugh of amusement at 
my boyish folly. 

So when we set out for our walk that soft Oc- 
tober day, I, in front with Clarissa, proposed that 
we should go to the glen, and thence climb up the 
mountain. "It will be so pleasant to-day," I 
urged; "I like the fallen leaves rustling under 
one's feet, when they are diy and crisp, as they 
must be now, and the mountain views will be 
beautiful under this soft, blue-gray sky. If it is 
not too far for you, lot us go." 

Clarissa looked pleased, and answered, 

" With all mv heart. I like a dav such as this 
in the glen too, and we can have a delightful chat. 
I want you to tell me what was the story I heard 
yon laughing at the other day — something about 
Mr. Flower, wasn't it ?" 

I told her Flower's last betise, and we laughed, 
and climbed, and scrambled, and got ourselves 
into all manner of dangerous and impossible sit- 
uations, like a boy and girl let loose from school, 
more than like an officer in Her Majesty's service, 
and the belle of brilliant ball-rooms. Oayety is 
very catching, and she was so naturally and spon- 
• taneously meiTy that I almost forgot my heavy 
heart, and censed for a while to envy Claude, as 
I helped her along, and laughed at her ready wit 
and dashing repartee. 

At length we reached the summit of the mount- 
ain, and lay down to rest among deep heather. 
We were on the brow of a precipice about three 
hundred feet high, at the foot of which lay the 
woodSy now turning brown, and russet, and or- 
an^ with their autumnai tints; below them 
again Imj the lAke, nestled in between the mount- 



ain on which we sat, and the frowning mass op- 
posite, yet so steep was the descent that it seemed 
as if vou could throw a stone from where we sat 
right into the smooth water below. 

"Where is Gwen ?" asked Clarissa at length. 
" How slow they are, to be sure ! They have not 
yet got out of the trees ; or perhaps she docs not 
feel up to walking so far." 

Her words recalled my recollection of the er- 
rand on which Claude had set out, and I could 
form a pretty good guess what had detained them, 
though my companion did not seem to under- 
stand it. 

I could not help wondering, with painful anx-- 
iety, what answer she would give him ; though, 
after all, what did it matter, for it was evident 
she did not care in that way for me. I remained 
silent, thinking, therefore; and Clarissa, unusu- 
ally quiet for her, did not disturb my troubled re- 
flections, until the lengthening shadows warned 
us it was time we were going home. 

When we reached Endley I did not see Gwen- 
doline, but Mrs. Bambridge gave me a message 
from Feversham, to say he had suddenly remem- 
bered some business in Belmurphy, and had been 
obliged to go off to see about it, but that he had 
left the car behind for me. I guessed at once 
what all this meant, and had Miss Bumbridge.. 
been visible, and shown any signs of favoring me, 
there is no knowing what foolish castles in the 
air I might have built on the strength of it ; but 
she was up stairs, and it was time to leave ; so 
saying good-bye, I started on my lonely drive, 
wondering greatly what could have ha])pened. 
For I could not believe that Claude's want of 
money would influence Miss Bambridge: she 
seemed a girl quite above mercenary motives. 

Long afterward I came to a knowledge of what 
passed between them. When we walked on so 
fast, for a time Miss Bambridge tried to keep up 
with us, but Claude lingered and dawdled till wo 
were far out of sight ; and then, being deep in 
the wooded recesses of the glen, he jiroposed sit- 
ting down to rest for a minute. 

" I am not tired," answered Gwendoline, pass- 
ing on. But Feversham stopped her. 

" Wait a moment," he cried ; " I want to show 
you something,' and ask your advice about it." 
Tiien, drawing the letter from his pocket, he went 
on : "This is a letter from my mother, which I 
received a week or two ago, when you were in 
Dublin. It seems she had found out — how I 
know not — the most precious secret of my heart. 
She knows it ; therefore it is high time you should. 
Gwendoline, I love you, as fondly and truly as a 
man should love the woman he asks to be his wife. 
I don't ask you yet if you love me, if you will take 
me," he continued; "not until you have read 
that letter; then I shall require an answer." 

With trembling hands Gwendoline took the 
folded sheet ; her face was white as death, a mist 
swam before her eyes, and she gasped faintly, "I 
will sit down ; it will be better, as I must read 
this." 

He placed her sitting on a fallen tree-trunk, 
and stood beside her, looking down on her, his 
breath coming hard and fast, and his heart beat- 
in^ tumultuously, as he watched her ti^\.t<eX\QKk.« 

Ilt was nol l\\4 TUMVTvw o^ wv^^V'CiV^'ivv^xwR^^ 
yet pleased ; "no, t\vwft vioa wv «.^«tv-^ ^'^ $^a}c«^ 
in the pa\M cYiefeVa wiv^ x^«ai\Xv^^W^^ ^^ 
showed sVvo was sv\«ftx\Tv^^vom^o,Ttta>>^^^^^^'^^- 
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** I can not read it,** b1;e cried, looking up with 
piteoas pleading eyes into his, after several en- 
deavors to decipher her ladyship's very intelli- 
gible handwriting. ** I think I must lie ill to- 
day," she went on. **I can't see well. Will 
vou read it to me, if indeeil it is neceswirv 1 
should hear it ; but I don't think it can influence 
my answer, and it will perhaps pain you to go 
over it again." 

** You must hear it," ho replied. " I can not 
ask you to be my wife until you know nil : it will 
not take long to read it to you, and it will ex- 
plain every thinj? in a few words." 

Leaning against a tree that spread its branches 
over them, he read the hai*d, stem decision of the 
woman of the world, while Gwendoline's head 
bent lower and lower, and the struggle within 
her became more violent as she listened. Would 
that she might have looked r.p and rewarded his 
love and faith by a happy smile, and the touch 
of her soft wliite hand ! But her promise bound 
her, and also she believed, as his mother had said, 
tliat it would be ruin to his prospects and career 
if he married her. So she listened silently, press- 
ing her liands to her heart, to still its beating; 
and when he Iiad finished she answered, without 
looking up, 

** I could have spared you the pain of reading 
that, as it in no way affects my decision. Wliy 
did you ever think of me in this way? I can 
never be your wife, and must beg you to forgive 
me if ever, by word or act of mine, I led you to 
think you had grounds for hope." 

He started, and looked at her as one who had 
not heard aright ; then, in a low broken voice, he 
murmured, 

** Oh ! Gwendoline, I did not think this of you. 
Is it possible tliat the knowledge of my poverty 
cim have changed you so soon ?" 

Tliis time she raised her eyes to his, and 
stretched out her hands toward him, crying, 
** Think any thing but that of me. If I had in- 
tended to take you, your money would have made 
no difference ; but I never thought of you in that 
way, and this does not change my purpose." 

** Never thought of me in that way!" he re- 
peated, scornfully; "then why did you lead me 
on and encourage mo ? I could have sworn you 
loved me at times ; yes, and I believe you do so 
still, but your mercenaiy nature will not allow 
your heart to make itself heard. I was deceived 
in you truly, for I thought that where your af- 
fections were concerned you could give up every 
thing. How vain to expect truth and faith fi'om 
a woman ! I see even now you love me, and yet 
you send me from yon in despair and misery. I 
can not forgive you, I can not wish you luck in 
the path you have chosen ; yon have driven the 
iron too deep into my soul. I can only pray I 
may never see your fair, false face again !" 

** Stay I "she cried; **do not part from me 
with such cruel words ; you judge me too harsh- 
ly. If I encouraged you — and, as you say it, I 
suppose I did — I am to blame ; but I am sorry 
for it, and I did no more to you than to young 
Vivian Darrell. Why should you think I loved 
you more than him ?" 

*' That boy !" he cried, with a smothered im- 
precation. "Oh! this is too dreadful! I see 
now why I am scorned and refused. That poor 
child has money, and will have a title ; he is a 
better specnlation in every way ; and so you 



throw aside the man yon love (deny it if yoo 
can !), and sell yourself to a foolish boy, who can 
pav a better price for the toy that has canglit his 
fancv!" 

**It is not true!" she cried, piteonsly ; "I do 
not care for Vivian Darrell, and shall never mar- 
ry him. I shall never marry a man I do not 
love ; and as to you, you say I can not deny iny 
affection for you. If nothing else can satisfy 
you, I can and do deny it. I do not love you; 
1 will never become your wife." 

" Is it so ?" he answered, slowly, while he look- 
ed long and eai-nestly on her bent head and 
drooping form. "Then may God forgive yoa 
for playing with a human heart as you have play- 
ed with mine ! I can not forgive 3*ou yet, but if 
you injured me in thoughtlessness I will try to do 
so, and you on your part try to be more merciful 
to others than you have been to me. Farewell !** 
And turning on his heel, Feversham walked awaj 
and left her. 

Alone in the woods she sat, with the sofk au- 
tumn air stirring the rich masses of her hair and 
fanning her fevered cheeks; but she noticed 
nothing, heard nothing ; only the pent-np anguish 
of her soul found relief in bitter, scalding tears 
and heart-rending sobs. 

It was all over. She had done what she conld, 
she had made the sacrifice required of her, no 
less a sacrifice than that of her life's happiness; 
for now she should never love another, and 
though, if hereafter she saw him successful and 
prosperous in life, she might with a faint pleasure 
exclaim, "This is my doing; he would never 
have been what he is but for me," still the time 
was far distant, and it was even possible it might 
never come, if he was to turn in disgust from the 
pursuits that until now had been dear to htm. 
But no ; he was not a man to deem his life a ui^e- 
less burden because his dearest hope had failed ; 
he was more likely to turn to the pursuit of am- 
bition, and draw fame and distinction from his 
very disappointment. 

Only she would be the sufferer, and it would 
result in good to him. Still, as she clung to this 
idea, and repeated it to herself over and over 
again, she felt the misery just as keenly, and de- 
rived no comfort from the reflection with which 
she tried to assuage her grief. 

As she thought of the long weary years before 
her, during which she must live on the remem- 
brance of her short dream of love, her head sank 
lower and lower, and a wailing cry escaped her 
lips. * ' How can I bear it ? It is too hard !" 

As she nttered the words a low, quick sigh 
sounded near her. She looked np with a start, 
and saw Feversham bending over her. 

"I can not lea^-e you to retam alone," he 
stammered. "Allow me to conduct jou home." 

She tried to rise and gulp down her tears, but 
they came afresh at this token of the kind and 
thoughtful nature of the man whom she had 
wounded so deeply. Then he sat down beside 
her and took her hand in his. 

" Can you tell me what grieves yon?" he ask- 
ed, softly. " If it is any thing in which I cnii 
be of use to you^ do not hesitate to ask me, and 
I will serve you to the ntmoet of my power. I 
spoke very harshly to you just now — forgive me. 
I was in pain, and I forgot myself." 

He waited for her answer, bat, tlioiigh her 
icara flowed t«i%x«t^ fox «ome time no answer eanne. 
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At length she calmed herself by a supreme ef- 
fort, and replied : 

'*No one can help me; but I thank you tnily 
for your kind intentions. Yon have been too 
good to me, after the trouble I have given you ; 
I shall never forgive myself." And so they got 
up and walked home. 

Thns it happened that, when Clarissa and I 
came down from the mountain, Gwendoline was 
not visible, and Feversham liad gone back to 
town. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE RISING. 

For the next few days we heard nothing of 
the Bambridges. The Fenians had risen. We 
were busy late and early, and never off duty for 
a moment. Clarissa Bambridgo described to me 
afterward what they went through, and as it gives 
some idea of the real state of a large part of the 
country at the time, I will i-ehite it as she told 
me. 

As soon as it became known that the Fenians 
had risen, and were going armed about the coun- 
tiy, all the county families that were not in a 
position to defend themselves took refuge in the 
neighboring police barrack. Mrs. Bambridge 
and the young ladies, having no desire to exer- 
cise their prowess in arms, insisted on doing so 
also, and finally General Bambridge accompanied 
them, in order to assist in the defense. 

There they were shut up, to the number of 
twenty or thirty, for two whole days in a small 
coontry police barrack. The children and nurses 
had one room, the ladies and gentlemen occupied 
another, and during a great part of the time, 
while a large Fenian force was attacking the 
building, the women were obliged to stand with 
their backs up against one of the walls of the 
room, that being the only position in which they 
were protected fVom the enemy's fire. 

Daring these weary two days and nights their 
only solace was drinking tea, of which, fortunate- 
ly, they had a large supply. The only room in 
which it was possible for the ladies to lie down and 
take any rest was that occnpied by the women 
and children, and the principal bed in it was in 
possession of the head constable, who had been 
up about the country for three days and nights, 
and who, having been severely wounded a month 
or two before in capturing a Fenian, a wound 
from which he had never entirely recovered, was 
now completely done up, and slept profoundly 
through the din of crving children, scolding 
nurses, and the rattle of fire-arms outside. 

*' Such a miserable two days !" concluded Cla- 
rissa, with a shrug of her pretty shQulders. ''And 
poor Gwen, who really was ill and done up, bore 
it so well, without a murmur. For my part, I 
shoald have liked to be cross, but was ashamed 
to be so, when every one else bore it cheerfully ; 
but, oh! the discomfort of it, and the anxiety, 
and the pain of the cramped position. I felt sev- 
eral times as if it would be better to come out 
into range of their shots, and take my chance, 
than stand flattened up against that liateful wall 
from morning to night." 

We beard nothing of this at the time, but as 
'0Ooa m it was possible for any of us to be spared 
for a wltile^ Claude called me to him, and said, 



" I hear the police barrack near Endley has 
been attacked. Do you, like a good fellow, ride 
over there and see how the Bambridges are do- 
ing. I fear they must have experienced some 
annoyance. You can take Fleetfoot; he will 
not be long carrying you over." 

Delighted with my errand, I mounted and rode 
off. I knew that Claude's suit, had been unsuc- 
cessful, though he had not told me what had 
passed between them ; therefore a hope sprung 
up in my heart that it might be in my favor he 
had been refused. If such were indeed the case^ 
what happiness was in store for me ! — and with 
my foolish heart beating joyfully, I gave Fleet- 
foot the reins, and sped on my way gayly. 

The Bambridges had that day returned to 
their house, but they were all out in different 
directions when I arrived, except Gwendoline. 
I told her how anxious we had all been about 
them, and that, as soon as any one could be 
spared, Feversham had sent me over to inquire. ' 
At the mention of his name, I saw a hot blush 
overspread her face, and she twisted her hand- 
kerchief nen'ously as she thanked me for coming, 
and said it was like Lord Feversham to be so 
thoughtful. But I did not read these signs as I 
should have done, and after a few minutes' awk- 
ward silence, began timidly, 

''Miss Bambridge — Gwendoline, I must call 
you so, at least for these few minutes — will yon 
be kinder to me than vou were to Claude Fev- 

» 

eraham the other day, if I ask you the same ques- 
tion r 

" I can not," she answered, sadly. " I like 
you very much as a dear friend — a most amusing 
companion — but I do not love you with the love 
you ask for, and which alone would induce me to 
marry you. You are not angry with me ?" she 
went on, pleadingly. "I never knew it would 
come to this, and Lord Feversham said I had 
led him on. If I have done so to you, forgive 
me." 

"It was something very like it," I answered 
low to myself, for I did not wish to add to her 
grief, and yet I could not wholly absolve her 
from blame. My heart was sore, and it seemed 
to me that, try to hide it as she might, she did 
care for Claude Feversham. I suppose it was 
jealousy enabled me to detect the quivering ten- 
derness in her voice when she named his name — 
at any rate I felt it, and rebelled against it for a 
minute or two. Then sometliing seemed to speak 
within me, and to urge me to give up myself 
and my claims, which I saw plainly were hope- 
less, and speak up for my friend, if by any means 
I might benefit him, or discover the reason why 
he had been refused. So, after a pause, I began 
again : " My case Ls hopeless ; you do not care 
for the foolish boy who has given you his whole, 
untried heart, but you do care for Feversham — I 
know you do — ^yet you have refused him. Why 
is this ? It can not surely be that you, whom we 
have thought so tnie and womanly, are afraid of 
poverty with as faithful a heart as his — I could 
not believe it of you ; but what, then, has come 
between you ?" 

She pulled her handkerchief even more nerv- 
ously tnan before, and her eyes filled with tears 
as she answered, 

" Thanks. 1 am glad that yon, at least, do 
not think me so \.\«ift^ ^ft \o ^j^^ \!k^ W^ \a\ i|^^% 
bat I can nol ld\ ^ovl tcv^ t^bsssoa Vst ^s&(»»% 
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him, and condemning myself to life-long misery; 
it is no fuult of his, it is none of mine, and yet 
there is a gulf between us that all our aifection 
can not bridge over. Ask me no more about it, 
and never let Claude know what von have discov- 
ered, for he thinks I never cared tor him, and it is 
better so. We shall still be friends, shall we not ?" 
she went on, holding out her hand to me. *'I 
should be son-y if I thought that you, too, were 
lost to me. You, being young, will outlive this fan- 
cy, and you and your wife, at some future time, 
will laugh over the remembrance of your attach- 
ment to a steady old maid, as I shall be by that 
time." 

I could not laugh, though I tried to smile at 
her fancy picture, but I was giieved for her, for 
myself, and for Claude. She was evidently in 
trouble, yet she loved him, and might have made 
him happy by a word ; therefore, miserable though 
it would make me, I felt I could be so truly re- 
joiced in her liappiucss that I wished that word 
might be spoken. 

No doubt it was presumptuous of me to talk 
to her on this suliject, once I had said my say, 
and heard her answer; but the sight of her sor- 
row-stricken face moved me, and I thought, if 
only I might be the means of bringing them to- 
gether — if only she could tome day say, smiling, 
*J Vivian, I owe every thing to you," it might 
ease the dull sorrow at my heait, and help me to 
recover my old boyish gayety. 

.How long ago it seemed since I had been the 
harum-scarum boy, Madcap Darrell, the delight 
of the men, the pet, and, at the same time, the 
terror of my brother officers! It is true, now 
and then, when a good opportunity for mischief 
presented itself, I could not help indulging in it ; 
but these escapades were few and far between, 
and every one remarked how much quieter I had 
become of late. 

Full of my idea of bringing these two so strange- 
ly separated together again, I began : 

"Is there no hope for Claude, Miss Bam- 
bridge ? He loves you so truly, and you confess 
you like him. I will not ask the reason of your 
refusal, as you do not wish me to do so ; though 
I think it could be all explained, if you would 
tell what influenced your decision. But will you 
not let me know if there is any hope of your ob- 
jections being removed at some future time? 
He would wait so gladly if he had but one ray 
of hope to cheer him ! " 

"You are true to your friend," she answered, 
slowly, "and it is good of you to be so; but I 
can give you no word of encouragement for him. 
You will serve him best now by letting him think 
of me no more." 

So saying, she tumed to the window, and lean- 
ed her hend against it, with her back toward m3 ; 
when she looked round again her face was calm 
and cold, and after a few commonplace remarks, 
I left. 

Some days after this — the country having be- 
Nipme more settled — Feversham obtained leave 
aIM went home, leaving me very disconsolate, 
afld nuder the control of Captain Ussher, a mar- 
ried man and a martinet : an old fellow who had 
been goodness knows how many yeanf in the 
army, but, being poor, had never got beyond the 
rank of captain, and whose temper had been 
soared by seeing younger and less skillful men 
j>orchasiD^ over hu head. 



I About this time Flower was sent, along with 
another detachment of our regiment, to relieve 
a smiUl body of the 140tli, stationed at tbe little 
village of Ballybune, near which the Grahams 
resided. Of course Flower was nothing* loath 
to go, for though a fearfully doll place lor those 
who had no object in stopping there, it promised 
a never-failing fund of pleasure to a young fel- 
low whose lady-love lived in the vicinity. Fine 
times he had of it, too ! The Grahams bad an 
immensity of shooting, and though there were 
no hounds near, his gun and his flirtation kept 
the mild young fellow well employed. 

One day, however, he went out with only a 
country lad to carry his game-bag, and pene- 
trated deep into the mountains. There was not 
much game to be seen, yet he tmdged on man- 
fully, when suddenly, from behind a huge boal- 
der of rock, there sprang two policemen. Dart- 
ing on the surprised and unresisting Flower, one 
of them seized him by the collar of the coat, 
while the other possessed himself of the unfor- 
tunate youth's breech-loadw. 

"We've cotched you at last, my fine fellow,! 
think !" said one of them. " Many's the weaiy 
tramp we've had after you, and now you'll tram]) 
after us." 

At these words the conntiy boy, who had wait- 
ed for a minute to see if the gentleman would get 
the best of it, threw away the game-bag, and made 
off, ciying, "Oh! wirrasthru! The poKs!"an(l 
used his legs to such purpose that in a moment 
or two more he was out of sight. 

"Why didn't you secure him?" asked the po- 
liceman holding Flower, of the other. 

"Bad luck to him ! How was I to know he'*^ 
use his legs so handy ?" answered the one at^* 
dressed; "and besides, it was him we wanted* 
We've got the head of them, and no mistal^^' 
with his gun and his game-bag! Small har^^, 
he'd do tlie game, this same chap, for all h^^ ' 
rigged out as if he was after them." 

An opinion on his part that was considerab ^^ 
strengthened when, on picking up the bag, iiot^ 
ing was found in it. 

"Didn't I tell you so?" he asked, triumphan '^ 
ly, showing it to his companion. ^ " It's not th^^ 
kind of game he's afther, anyway." 

By this time Flower had recovered a little fror"^ 
his surprise ; so, drawing himself up, and tryin^^ 
but in vain, to shake himself clear of his captor"''*' 
grasp, he said, 

" What is the meaning of this, pray? I hav^^ 
leave from Mr. Graham to shoot over these lands^ 
and I have a license also, only I have left it a t 
Ballybune." 

" That's all mighty fine," answered the police- 
man ; "but Mr. Gmham doesn't give his shoot- 
ing to every one that way; and gentlemen al- 
wavs takes their license out with them nowa- 
days." 

"But I tell you, fellow," broke in Flower, an- 
grily, " I am an officer in Her Majesty's sen-ice 
— Mr. Flower, of the — th, stationed at Bally- 
bune." 

" Come, Bill ; we won't listen to this nonsense 
any longer. As if we didn't know that it's the 
140th that's at Ballybune just now." 

"It left three days ago," cried Flower. **It 
is the — th that's quartered there now.'' 

" Is it, indeed ?" answered his captor. " In 
that case you can't mind coming with aa, as it*s 
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jiist back there we're bringing you. And we'll 
see what Mr. Graham will say to you when he 
sees you. Come on.'* 

And so poor Flower was dragged off, and 
compelled to walk the ten miles hack to Bully- 
bune at a most terrific pace, arriving at last be- 
fore Mr. Graham's house, decidedly blown, and 
not looking the better for his exeitions. 

The laugh was now on his side, as the discom- 
fited policemen wei-e eager in their apologies, and 
explained that they had taken him for one of the 
Fenian leaders, whom they had been long hunt- 
ing over the mountains, having received certain 
information that he was in hiding somewhere 
about. This day at least they made sure they 
had secured the right person ; and Flower's as- 
tonishment being mistaken by them for alarm, 
they were all the more convinced they had their 
man f^t last. 

It was a great sell for them, and raised a tre- 
mendous laugh against Flower, in which Bea- 
trice Graham joined so heaitily that the flirtation 
in that quarter was rather damped ; and I think 
after a week or so our soft ensign was glad to re- 
turn to his duties at Belmurphy. 

In the mean time Feversham, quite uncon- 
scious of his mother's action in his aifaii*s, had 
i-etnmed home ; shortly after their first greetings 
were over, he said, 

**And now, mother, I may as well tell yon all 
your nlai*m was unnecessary. Miss Bambndge 
has refused me. It appears I misconceived her 
manner — she never loved me, and paid me no 
more attention than she did to young Darrell, so 
you need not have been so fiightencd. But you 
must understand distinctly, if she would have 
taken me, I would have married her without a 
farthing, and tried if it were not possible to live 
on one s pay. 1 had deceived myself dreadful- 
ly»" he went on with broken voice — **I could 
have sworn she cared for me, and I had given 
her my whole heart before I knew my mistake." 

He passed his hand over his face, and looked 
thoughtfully into the fire, while his mother laid 
her hand on his arm tenderly. Now that she 
had gained her point, she could be tender and 
pitiful. 

'*My poor boy," she murmured, ** she was not 
worthy of you. How could you have tiiought 
of throwing yourself away on an Inshwoman ? 
I am sure you will do better when you get over 
this. There are many nice English girls who 
woiild be proud of your love. Why not look out 
for one of them, and show this young lady you 
are well able to do without her ?" 

"You know nothing about it, mother," an- 
swered Claude, indignantly. **She was a girl 
any man might be proud to win as his wife. 
Where among the milk-and-water misses round 
us shall I find another with her daring spiiit and 
unconventional nature? No, no, mother; she 
may know that she has made a mark on ray life 
not easily to be effaced, if she cares to know it, 
for I will not maiTy merely for the purpose of 
persuading her the wound was light, liather I 
should like her to see that quite unconsciously, 
as I believe, she has pained me to the heai*t. It 
may perhapii teach her to be more careful with 
another at some fatnre time." 

lAdy Feven^ham said no more. She saw only 
too puinly that her son was sore stricken — his 
Terjr fiice was dianged, his sweet smile rarely 
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lighted up his countenance, which wns uniformly 
grave and sad, while his voice had acquired a 
hopeless tone, that told the interest of his life 
had for a time departed. 

There was a few minutes' silence beween 
mother and son, as they stood beside the lire ii* 
the chill autumn dusk, and watched the glowing 
embers with eves that saw in them each their 
own separate visions. Claude's thoughts were 
busy with that troublesome past that haunted 
and tortured him constantlv. Ladv Feversham 
was building up for him, her only son, a magnifi- 
cent future, constructed to suit her own views of 
beauty and magnificence. 

Suddenly he looked up and spoke. 

*' Mother, tell me who it was warned you that 
I loved Miss Bambridge ?" 

Lady Feversham started. She had not cal- 
culated on being asked this question, and it was 
most important to her schemes that it should 
never be truly answered. **I can not tell you," 
she said, ** You would be angry with one who . 
acted so truly a friendly part toward you, and 
might speak or act ill toward the person. I will 
not tell you." 

" If you are afraid of my conduct toward the 
person, it must be some one I know, or else that 
precaution would be unavailing. Tell me, is it 
so?" 

Lady Feversham hesitated. She could write 
in stem fashion enough to her son, but when he 
was standing there beside her, asking questions 
in that cold, dry voice, he seemed to force the 
answers out of her against her will. She tiied 
to keep silence, but his eyes, fixed on her, forced 
her to speak, and finally she stammered out, 

"Yes, it is some one you know. And now 
you must not ask me any thing more, for I will 
not answer you." 

His brow clouded over as he heard her answer, 
but he pereisted in his questions, saying : 

" Tell me at least it was not Vivian Darrell 
who played this traitor's part. I believed the 
boy when he denied it, but your words seem veiy 
much as if my suspicions had been correct." 

Lady Feveraham kept silence. She did not 
wish to get her young nephew into trouble with 
his captain, but it would certainly be convenient 
if Claude's suspicions were to fix themselves very 
far away from the real object. She would not 
say what was untrue, even to effect so convenient 
a i-esult ; but if what she said led him to imagine 
such a thing, she did not choose to take any 
trouble to undeceive him. 

**Tell me," repeated Claude, impatiently, 
"was it Vivian Darrell, or not?" 

"You know very well Vivian never writes to 
me," replied Lady Feversham, with irritation, 
" and I have not seen him since he joined. But 
I will answer no more questions." And she rose 
and left the room, leaving her son gazing into 
the fire with a pained, puzzled look on his hand- 
some face. 

"She would not answer me straiglit out *No,' 
as she would have done had my sus])icion been 
false. I fear greatly it is true." And the gloom 
on his brow deepened. 

Mabel Preudergast was still at^ome: Cecil 
Egerton had not yet left, and ex^pt when she 
rode over, which was pretty regularly, Lady" 
Feversham saw little of Iv^t «JIV^, 

The verr dt\v,Vvo\?«sw«tii\ftx C2wk^\^^'b^^sc^«' 

• • • • 
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am's nrrival, the young lady rode up, looking 
very beautiful on Iier tliorou'gh-bred hack, with 
her fair face a little flushed with exercise, and 
her brown eyes dancing; with excitement. 

**So Lord Feversham is at home, I hear," she 
said, after greeting her friend. **What has 
brought him ? Was it not rather sudden ?'* 

"Yes. He amved yesterday unexpectedly. 
That aifair is all over. How I wish he would 
come in now and see vou, dear ! You are look- 
ing lovely!" 

Mabel laughed one of her low, musical laughs 
(hat were not veiy frequently heard, and were 
all the more charming when she did indulge in 
them. As she did so the door opened, and 
Claude walked in. 

"I was in the yard, Miss Prendergast," he 
said, "when your horae came round. I knew 
no one rode such pei*fect cattle but yon about 
here, so I came to pay my respects at once." 

It was a set, polite speech, but Lady Feversh- 
am took it as an augury that he was already be- 
ginning to look after other young ladies, as she 
had urged him, while Mabel read it more truly, 
and answered carelessly, 

** Yes, Bonnibel is a pretty creature. But tell 
roe what was the cause of your paying us a visit 
here so suddenly? I thought you were all so 
busy in Ireland you could not get leave." 

**0h, the worst of that is over," he replied, 
seating himself, and doing his best to make him- 
self agreeable during the shoit time Mabel re- 
main^. As for the young lady, she was very 
meny, even calling up an amused smile several 
rimes on Claude*s sad face; but after about a 
quarter of an hour's rattling talk she asked for 
her horse, and, in Fpite of Lady Feversham's ef- 
forts to detain her, rode away. 

Claude went down and put her up; as she 
nodded and smiled, riding away, she thought to 
herself, 

" Come, I have made a step in advance. He 
never took the trouble to mount me before. 
Things look promising. I shall win him yet. 
After all, it would be very nice to be Lady Fev- 
ersham, with a splendid fortune, both on my side 
and his, and a quiet, gentle-mannered husband, 
over whom a wife might feel sure she could ac- 
quira unbounded influence, and who is very good- 
looking besides. I should have the whole coun- 
ty at my feet then," she mused, **and be able 
to do any thing I liked. After all, there is noth- 
ing like power — lots of it — for making pegple 
happy." 

As she neared the house, and saw Cecil Eger- 
ton sitting out in the garden enjoying the even- 
ing air, and looking for her return, her thoughts 
. chang^, and she checked her horse suddenly, 
to gain time to collect herself before meeting him. 
For he, whose quick ear had caught the ring of 
the horse's feet on the avenue long before it ap- 
peared in sight, had risen and come toward the 
gate to meet her, dragging his weak, nerveless 
limbs along with a painful eflbrt, but his whole 
l^ice brightening up, and becoming radiant at her 
approach. 

"What shall I do?" she thought, with a sud- 
den spasm of pain. " It will kill him, and I 
I'ould not bear he should think badly of me ei- 
tJjer, What a pity he is so weak in character \ 
Jfhe^ wonld claim me boldly as his, and dare me 
Uf abandon him, I feel I should give in ; as it W, 



I do not know how it will end. lie is nobler 
and higher principled and truer than any lord 
ever was, be the other wlio he may, but yet his 
weakness will lose him to me, for i know I shnll 
befniv mvself and him. if the other man wii^hes 

it." • ■ 

As she rode up to him, she stopped, sprang 
from her horse, and walked slowly beside him, 
listening to his soft, low words, and feeling his 
ardent, joyful looks fixed upon her, without rais- 
ing her eyes to his. She could not look on him 
and determine to be false, so she cast her eyes 
on the ground, and walked on silently. Present- 
ly he said, 

** Lord Feversham is at home now.^ Did you 
see him to-day ?" 

** Yes," she answered ; " we have known him 
for many years, and, of course, he came in to see 
me directly he knew I was there." 

If she had been trying to rouse his jealousy, 
she could hardly have spoken more to the pur- 
pose. A wild look sprang up in his eyes as he 
tuiked eagerly, 

"Do 3'ou see much of him when he is at 
home?" 

She laughed. " Don't get so excited ; we see 
him pretty often. Is there any thing else you 
would like to ask about him ?" 

"Yes," he replied ; "I should like to ask yon 
one moi*e question, but you will be angry, and I 
could not bear you should be displeased with me, 
so I dare not say what I wish." 

" Do not be afraid," she answered, gently; "I 
could not be oflended at any thing you said." 

He looked at her half doubtfullv for a mo- 
ment, and then blurted out, hotly and eagerly, 

"You like Lord Feversham, do vou not? 
Are you going to marry him ?" 

She colored, and looked intensely hnnghty for 
a minute or two, while he who watched her as 
though his very life depended on her answer, 
felt his hean sink within him at the thought that 
he had offended her; but after a moment, re- 
membering her promise, she replied, 

"I don't know why vou should fancv I like 
Lord Feversham, though certainly I can not say 
I don't like him. I do not care for him in the 
way you meim, however," she went on, with a 
smile; "and to put your mind quite at rest, I 
may as well tell you he is in trouble because be 
loves some girl in Ireland that his mother will 
not allow him to many. Having satisfied yonr 
mind on this score, let me tell you it is very 
wrong of you to ask such questions, and only 
that I am a great deal too good-natured, yon 
would get no reply to inquiries you had no right 
to make." 

"Only the right," he answered, slowly, biit 
with a firmness and decision most strange to 
him — "only the right given by my love for you, 
which makea me jealous of every man that can 
meet you on moi-e equal terms than I, and that 
tortures me until I find how far they engross 
your attention." 

It was the firet time he had spoken so plainly 
of his love to her, and she thrilled all over at the 
words with secret delight, but answered, rather 
coldly, "Now you are talking nonsense, which 
you know I never allow. I have done more 
than 1 oix^t Va «ax\%^y\\\^ -ij^w «bQ\xt Lord Fev- 
ersham; «o Vm Teiec»y(va^c\^^vA ^ wvX Vsr^gsiw 
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The yonng man looked down at her ; as they 
stood thus together they would have presented 
a curious contrast to a beholder : he tall, slender, 
and dark, with too sweet and soft an expression 
on the handsome face, now white and worn with 
illness ; she graceful, almost fragile in appearance, 
yet with a look of firmness unmistakably visible 
in her beautiful face, and in the carriage of her 
well-set head. As he looked and marked her 
downcast eyes, and the quick-flitting blushes that 
colored her brow, a wild desire seized the young 
man to hazard all to win her, to dare to speak 
of his love, and force her by urgency and entreaty 
to answer him definitely, and put him out of his 
pain. 

The greatness of his anxiety alone gave him 
strength for once to act with determination ; so, 
laying his hand on Bonnibers bridle, he stopped 
her and her mistress,' and spoke passionately, 
and, for him, with a kind of wild vehemence that 
caused Mabel to fear the game might become 
dangerous if carried too fieir. ' 

**You are trying mo too much," he cned. 
"You know what I feel, though I have never 
spoken out boldly to yon ; but I will do so now. 
Listen for one minute while I show you what 
depths of misery and anguish, or what heights 
of hope and joy, there may be in the human 
lieart—" 

He would have continued, but she drew back 
angrily, and passed on, saying, 

** Silence, sir ; you are forgetting yourself nost 
strangely to-day. • Is this the return' my father 
nnd mother are to meet with for their kindness ? 
liow do you think they would care to have their 
daughter married to a poor soldier? — a man 
without family, kindred, or expectations, so far 
as I know." - 
. The cruel words were hardly out of her month 
when she wished them unsaid ; her heart quailed 
within her at the expression of his face. Despair, 
l>ain, and wondering astonishment were written 
ou it ; after a pause he turned away, saying, 

** Farewell; I have been cruelly deceived in 
yon. I will endeavor never to meet you again, 
or oflfend you any more by my presumptuous 
words." • 

As he spoke he turned away in the direction 
of the house, taking another path, with w^eary, 
faltering steps, stopping every now and then to 
wipe the di'ops of paiu and anguish from his 
brow. 

Mabel stood looking after him ; she would 
have given worlds to have recalled him, but her 
lips could utter no sound, and she gazed with 
wide, startled eyes after his retreating figure, 
feeling in her heart that she loved him better 
than she had ever thought to care for any hu- 
man being, and that she must have him back at 
her feet again at all hazards. 
' Then she went slowly forward to the house, 
gave up the mare to a servant, and ran to her 
room, where she threw hei'self on her bed and 
wept the bitterest tears that had ever visited 
her beautiful eyes. Why had she treated him 
so, and would he ever forgive her? She feared 
not ; jet she felt if he had offended her she could 
foi^Te him over and over again. How could 
she erer have thought of winning Claude Fev- 
esnhum, since she bad seen Cecil Egerton and 
, Jawed him f Site was rightly and fitly punished 
/for her sbare in injuring Miaa Bambridge. Now 



she knew her heart, and, if the chance was ever 
again givJBU her of being true to her love and re- 
fusing Lord Feversham, she would show the les- 
son had not been thrown awav. 

As she determined thus, a vision of all she re- 
nounced in becoming the bride of a poor man, 
as she imagined him to be, burst upon her, and 
on the other side she seemed to see the advan- 
tages she would enjoy as the mistress of the Gas- 
tie, and as Lord Feversham's wife ; besides, she 
had as good as promised his mother long ago, 
and her parents understood also it was to be a 
match, whatever he might think. It would be 
hard to undeceive them and give up all she 
might enjoy ; and, after all, was it necessary ? 

Cecil Egerton, she felt sure, would always love 
her, and never another — at which thougnt her 
tears fell faster, though not so bitterly ; but for 
all that she did not see that he need ever be more 
to her than a dear friend. Some people said such 
fiiendships were dangerous — she did not thiiik 
so ; she was mistress of herself, nnd could keep 
herself out of mischief. In time, perhaps, this 
wild fancy woiild die out when she saw more 
clearly the folly of it ; in the mean time it would 
be strange if she could not keep them both hang- 
ing after her, playing one ofi^ against the other, 
till she hod decided in her own mind what course 
to pursue. 

But first of all it would be necessary to sootlio 
the lover she had so imprudently offended: Her 
heart died within her as she thought how difficult 
a matter that might be, for in this instance he 
had spoken with a firmness and decision she had 
never observed in him before. She wondered 
whether his new-born determination might not 
enable him to resist her entreaties, now that her 
cruel words had pointed out to him his dating in 
aspiring to her hand. 

He must be pacified and detained, no matter 
how hard he might try to break from her fetters 
— ^yes, even if she had to yield more to him than 
she had ever intended. Ha\nng arrived at this 
conclusion, she ceased sobbing, dried her eyes, 
and proceeded to dress for dinner. She had 
nearly finished her toilet when a knock at her 
door startled her, and on calling out ** Come in,'* 
her mother entered, looking rather annoyed. 

**My dear Mabel," she began, **I wish you 
could see what you can do with that impracti- 
cable Mr. Egeiton. He wants to leave the 
house to-night — says he has already trespassed 
too long on our kindness, and in fact will go. 
He is not fit for it at present ; I should be so 
sorry if he got ill in consequence, and was laid 
up at his horrid uncle's place, with no one to 
take care of him. Such a nice young man, too 
— I never met one I liked so much. Like a 
good child, finish dressing, and run and speak 
to him." 

Mabel paused while fastening a brooch into 
her dress, and reflected a moment. It was nev- 
er her plan to conceal the truth, unless she saw 
some positive good was to Ite gained by it. It 
seemed to her it might be wiser to tell her moth- 
er what had passed that day, and see how she 
took the intelligence, before deciding on any def- 
inite course of action. Her moO\«^^ «?w^\^»!»sswjw 
of intere&l m iVve -joxm^nv^cvVv^.^ ojKvxa ^& \ss»s55w 
to do in mtLuetvcm^Vvw \.o ^\% ^^<»svs3Kv «»> "mvj^^ 
thing else, so a^\«c «k m^m^ox!* <iw^«ve^wxN.>s»v «^'«^ 
answered, 
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** He did not tell you why he was going, mam- 
ma, bat I will. He began talking some nonsense 
aboat love to me, and I got angry, told him he 
was requiting your kindness very badly by doing 
so, and that I would not have it. I do believe 
1 spoke too strongly, hut I was annoyed, and 
could not help it. After that it is for you to 
decide if I shall ask him to remain." 

Grood, easy-going Mrs. Prendergast had a 
most profound respect for MabeVs capabilities 
of head, and did not feel in the least alarmed 
at the disclosure. It was but natural the young 
fellow should love her ; even Mrs. Prendergast 
felt it would have been more natural had Mal)el 
loved him in return ; but it was pretty eWdent 
she did not. Mrs. Prendergast liked the young 
man, and did not wish to give him pain, but she 
did not care to lose a pleasant companion, or one 
at least to "^'hom she had taken a fancy, so soon. 
Besides, the best and gentlest means of curing 
his passion would be to allow him to remain in 
the house, and see how indifferent Mabel was to 
his advances. So she replied, 

"You were quite right, Mabel dear, to show 
liim he was in the wrong ; but, as you are safe, I 
don't see why he should not stay at least until ho 
is strong. Kun and ask him to remain." 

As she hunied off to obey, a voice in Mabel's 
heart seemed to cry to her earnestly, 

"Beware, you are not safe. This is danger- 
ous. Have nothing to do with it." But she 
went on in spite of the warning, and met Cecil 
Egerton coming out of his room. 

That short hour of misery had greatly changed 
his appearance, she could see, as he tried to pass 
lier with a bow ; but she put her hand on his arm 
and stopped him. As she touched him, she could 
feel him shrink from her, but he did not speak, 
only remained waiting in a patient attitude for 
her to begin. 

**I want you to come with me into the mom- 
ing-rooro for a minute or two. I can not speak 
to you here." 

He followed her as she moved on, still withont 
answering, till they stood by the window in the 
quiet room together ; then she went on, 

"We want you to stay with us some time 
longer; you are not well enough to move yet, 
and we could not bear you should leave us before 
you have quite recovered. Don't go, please. You 
will not refuse me ?'' 

' She tried to put on her usual coaxing manner, 
which never failed with any one, but for once in 
his life he looked at her sternly, and answered 
decidedly, 

" You have spoken words to me this afternoon 
that render it impossible for me to stay. Though 
they were cruel, they were true, and I forgive you 
ibr them ; yet I think the same truth might have 
been told me in a gentler phrase." 

" Never mind what I said," she cried ; " it is 
not true, and it was only my evil pride caused me 
to speak so. I wish you to stay. If you love 
me as you say, surely that is enough." 

The temptation was too strong for him; he 
seized her hands, and turned her face to the wan- 
ing light with an eagerness that caused her to 
shrink from him. 

*' If I stay now, when jon have asked me thus, 
do you know what it means ?" he asked. "Do 
yr>a know how I mast regard it ?" 
JSke smiled a £dat smite. 



"How can I?" she replied. "Everyone 
might attach a different meaning to it." 

"Then I will tell you," he answered, drawing 
her close to him, and though her heart beat fast 
she did not resist. "It means that you accept 
the love you rejected so scornfully but little more 
than an hour ago— it means that yoo are mine, 
mine only, and that ever after no earthly power 
can separate us. This is what it means to me, 
the only meaning under which I can consent to 
stay. I do not know that I am right even then," 
he added; "but with that assurance I can flin^ 
every thing except honor to the winds. But I 
must tell your parents, if 3'ou do consent, and 
then they will order me off quick enough. It 
would be better I went now, as I had intended." 

"No, do not go!" she cried, softly, her heart 
for once getting the better of her. * * Your mean- 
ing shall be mine, if you wish it, and my mother 
knows why you were going, and yet sent me to 
beg you to stay." 

How happy he wf^ as he held her, trembling 
and submissive, to his heart! He had never 
dared to hope for such bliss as this, yet it was his ; 
he seemed to himself to be dreaming, and held 
her tight, fearing that in a minute or two he 
should awake and find her gone. They sat down 
and talked, and she forgot for a while her ambi- 
tious dreams, and the utter folly of the step she 
had taken, in her intense happiness. At last the 
gong sounding for dinner roused them from their 
fool's paradise, and Mabel, beaming with love and 
joy, went down with her lover, to the drawing- 
room, where she found her mother, who, in her 
pleasure at MabeFs success in keeping Cecil, nev- 
er noticed her daughter's look and manner. 

The girl had cautioned her lover before they 
came down to show nothing by his face of what 
had passed between them; "because," she ex- 
plained, "though mamma underetands it, papa 
does not, and it is better to wait a while for a fa- 
vorable opportunity to win his consent than to act 
rashly, and bo separated forever." 

The mere hint of such a contingency was quite 
enough for the young man, who promised at unce 
to be discreet and cautious. He succeeded in 
being so sufficiently to escape the obser\'ation of 
Mabel's parents, but not that of the attendants, 
the butler remarking to his fellow-servants after 
dinner, "There is some game up between Miss 
Mabel and the young gent that has been ill in the 
house so long. How do I know it ?" he went on, 
in reply to the question of an incredulous house- 
maid — " to be sure I do, when I see him with 
his eyes always fixed on her, and her looking 
down on her plate as demure as you please, for all 
the world like a cat licking her lips after she's 
been stealing the cream. And what has the like 
of him to do with such as her?" he went on, 
wanning with his subject — " a fellow picked up 
out of the fields, and coming from no one kno\\-s 
where; and she is a lovely young lady surely, 
though a deep one, I take it, by that smile of hers, 
that you never know whether it means yes or no.'" 

In this opinion the servants* hall unanimously 
agreed ; at least in the sentence that he was not 
good enough for her, except that the womeo sen*- 
ants averred the poor young gentleman was so 
handsome no one would have the heart to refose 
Ykim. 
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what had posjicd it would be pnident and safe to 
tell her mother. That she must tell her some- 
thing she knew, for she saw her words had 
awakened in her lover's mind a nen'ous suscepti- 
hility as to whether the course he was pursuing 
was honorable or not. But it was hard to decide 
what she should tell and what conceal ; so that, 
after a good deal of deliberation, she determined 
to disclose every thing, only pointing out that she 
did not feel bound by such an engagement, and 
intended to keep it secret, so that, if at any time 
bhe wished to break it off, it would only be nec- 
essary for her father to hear of it and forbid it, 
and for her to submit to his will. 

** Mamma will not like it, I know," she mused ; 
''bat if I can not come round her any other 
way, I will bully her. I never do it except when 
I can not help it, but now I must." 

However, the matter seemed to be more diffi- 
cult than she had imagined, for when she told 
her mother the way in which she had prevailed 
on Cecil Egerton to remain, Mrs. Prendergnst, 
though not very stern or particular with her 
daughter, shook her head gravely, and said, 

*' This will not do, Mabel. 1 understood from 
yon yon did not care for the young man, and 
therefore never imagined you could delude him 
with such a promise. It is not," she went on, 
"that we wish you to marry Lord Feversham, 
though, of course, such a match would be very 
desirable, and would please your father and me 
very much ; but we have always determined that, 
having money enough to afford a poor mar- 
riage, you should be allowed to have your own 
choice, only insistin*]; on the respectability of the 
man on whom you should set your fancy. It re- 
mains for you, therefore, to decide which of the 
tivo you really prefer, and though, in Egertou's 
case, we do not know whether he has any means, 
his poveity, supposing he is poor, need not be 
n drawback. I think we could get over that. 
Now tell me what you wish to do, for, if you will 
not have him, he shoiUd be undeceived immedi- 
ately." 

Mabel mused. It was delightful to be loved 
ns he loved her ; for a time, she knew, that would 
make her quite happy, but how long would that 
hist ? She tired of every sensation after a short 
while ; all but one — ambition, love of power, that 
was her ruling passion, and she feared that a 
love, meaning a relinquishment of all that prom- 
ised the influence she coveted, would ere long 
become irksome to her. 

So her sober reason told her, as she stood and 
])ondered, thinking of the position Lord Feversh- 
am*8 wife would occupy, and comparing it with 
her situation as the wife of Cecil Egerton. Still, 
after taming it over many times in her mind, 
and heaving a long-drawn sigh at her fading 
prospects, she turned to her mother, and said, 

"Thanks, dearest, for your assistance. I love 
(^ecil, and would be his wife gladly. But don't 
you think it would be desirable to keep our en- 
gagement secret — at least until he gets his lieu- 
tenancy ? I should not like to marry before, and 
be the laughing-stock of all my friends ; he must 
purchase his steps quickly, and it will not be long 
to wait' if the engagement is not known and 
talked about. What do you say to that plan, 
mamma dear? Is it not a good one ?" 

'*It seems to me goo4 and pnident in every 
uar, " answered ho' motb€t, proud of the wisdom 



evinced by her daughter, in a worldly point of 
view, at not wishing to marry an ensign in a 
marching regiment; and equally touched by the 
disinterested manner in which she gave up her 
ambitious schemes, when her heart was engaged 
in another direction. 

Mrs. Prendergast had a strong spice of ro- 
mance in her disposition, and could never have 
crossed the course of tme-love in the way her 
neighbor, Lady Feversham, had done. As for 
Mr. Prendergast, the wishes of his wife and child- 
were law to him, and he simply never dreamed 
of disputing their will. 

'* I will speak to your father to-night about it,'' 
Mrs. Prendergast went on. "Whenever Cecil '• 
gets leave, he can spend it here — the only con- 
dition we will make being that he must on no 
account reveal his engagement until he gets his 
lieutenancy, immediately after which event the 
marriage may take place." 

"Yes, but I should not wish him to leave tho- 
army then," put in Mabel. "We shall be very 
comfortable, and can soldier in an easy fashion, 
so that I should like him to stick to his profes- 
sion." 

As she spoke, she conjured up before her 
mind's e}*e as brilliant a life as the wife of tho 
colonel of a regiment, as that which would have 
followed her union with Lord Feversham. To 
her ambitious mind it even seemed very easy 
that her Cecil should bo a general and ICC.B.,^ 
so that already she was beginning to be not only 
satisfied, but pleased. When the gentlemen came 
up after dinner, she beckoned Cecil into the 
back drawing-room, where only the fire-light re- 
lieved the darkness of the ix>om, and sitting there 
on the floor with her head resting on his knee, 
she told him all she had arranged while he sat 
wearily with her father over his wine. 

"Now you see the good of being a favorite,"- 
she laughed when she had finished ; "if mamma 
had not got so fond of you, I hardly think she 
would have settled all this. But do you know 
she likes yon so much, I think she would have 
been dreadfully cut up if I. had refused you." 

This girl, with all her cold calculations and 
prudence, when she had once made up her mind 
that her love and her ambition could go together,, 
did not give herself away by halves. She pet- 
ted and caressed her lover, letting him see that 
she really was fond of him.; and thought it no 
sacrifice to promise hei*self to one of whom she 
knew as little as she did of him. It would be 
impossible to say whether this was done with a 
motive or not ; perhaps she feared he might urge > 
their engagement being open, and hoped by her 
cajoleries to bribe him into submission to her 
wishes. However this might be, as she looked 
up into his face with the strange, unfathomable 
eyes to which love was lending a new beauty, he 
felt he was indeed a lucky fellow — that more had 
been done for him than he could ever have 
dreamed or desired, and that it would be almost 
ungrateful in him to express a wish that their 
engagement should be made public ; at the same 
time he felt such a wish very strongly, and 
thought it the thing wanting to complete his 
happiness. He ventured to express this vev^ 
mildly ; 

"Why, davWwftC' V^ w^«\,'''' ^^ w^v xw5.\^^ 

it to \)e \Lt\o\«iYir .. , V . Nc^xv^ «cw 

''Becaxise," ^\ie tixv«wcK«a., ^^l.\vs^^^ ^Vs^i.^^^ 
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gagement. People would talk about it, and say 
whj. with her money does she not marry him 
at once ? then if I did so, every body who now 
envies me, and covets my advantages, would cry, 
* Just look at that girl ! With all her money she 
has only managed to hook a penniless ensign in 
a marching negiment !' Only that I love you, I 
would not have married you till vou got your 
company. But I feared you would think it so 
hard, I determined to keep you in suspense as 
short a time as possible." 

** I did not think you cared so much what peo- 
ple said," he answered, as he expressed his grat- 
itude for her consideration of his feelings in an 
appropriate manner. . ** What are they to you, 
that you should care what they say ?'' 

"After all," she replied, '*! dare say it is a 
matter of habit. I have been accustomed, at 
least in thinking of maniage, to defer to the 
opinion of the Mrs. Grundies about ; and I do not 
feel inclined to set them at defiance now ; but as 
you are to spend all your leave with us, it can 
not matter much." 

" I must let my nncle know what has happen- 
ed at once," he said, pi-esently; *Mt will please 
him, I fancy, and he is pretty sure to make me a 
handsome allowance. I need not continue in the 
army unless I like." 

** Oh I but I wish it," she cried, in some alarm. 
It would by no means have suited her that he 
sliould settle do^vn into a quiet, easy-going coun- 
try gentleman. She was determineil her husband 
should be a person of note in the world, and she 
had decided that nothing was easier than that 
Cecil should be so in the military line. She 
told him now very distinctly he must stick by his 
profession as long as it should be her pleasure 
that he should do so. 

And so the evening wore on as they sat and 
enjoyed their liappiness. Mabel forgot every 
thing in the present, while Cecil, who had no 
pleasant past to look back on, and never had a 
future to look forward to until now, was bewilder- 
ed with the weight of his good fortune, and gazed 
on the fair girl he had won, through no exertion 
or deserving of his own, with a wild idolatry only 
to be felt by ardent, imaginative natures like his, 
and which was little short of madness. 

When Mr. Prendergast was made aware of 
what was going on, his placid face expressed de- 
cided astonishment. That the young fellow they 
had picked up, as one might say, by the roadside, 
and had nursed and tended with as much devo- 
tion as though he were their own son — that he 
should have dared to lift his eves to the heiress 
of The Poplars, was a height of presumption his 
mind at first seemed scarcely capable of taking 
in ; but when he found his astonishment and in- 
dignation were not echoed back by either his 
wife or the object of such presumption, ho began 
to think it would be useless for him to attempt to 
stem the torrent, and he had better give in with 
.a good grace. 

Accordingly matters were arranged as had 
been decided between Mabel and her mother, and 
Cecil announced his determination of going over 
to Beaumanoir and breaking the intelligence to 
his uncle, as soon as he should be strong enough 
to nndertake so long a drive. 

Cecil felt no misgivings about the resnlt of his 
errand ; he knew a great deal better than any 
of the othera how it would be received| and how 



his present position, as a penniless man, would be- 
improved thereby. He had confided a good deal 
of his knowledge on this subject to Mabel, who 
had laughed, and had rather admired Mr. Vansit- 
tart'a shrewdness. 

When Mabel Prendergast rode off that day from 
the Castle, and Lord Feversham returned slowly 
to the house, he thought, in a dreamy kind of 
way, that she was a very pretty girl, and excess- 
ively improved since he last saw her. When he 
returned to his mother, she asked him at once, 
but in a careless way, " whether he admired her." 

" In a critical point of view — ^yes," he answer- 
ed. " She is very pretty as regards complexion, 
features, hair, and figure ; in fact, beautiful in ev. 
ery way. ^ But, do you know, what I consider 
most attractive about her. is that fuint, incompre- 
hensible smile she has ; it sets you thinking what 
she means, and trying to find out. If it was sar- 
castic, or haughty, or even sweet, yon would not 
be attracted or care half so much to excite it and 
study it ; but having once seen her smile, you 
feel perpetually anxious to see it again. I can 
fancy her very taking, and immensely run after 
in society. Though she is not at all my 6t}'le, I 
feel her attraction as one might see the beautietf 
of a picture that one did not care for." 

Lady Feversham smiled. The spell, she 
thought, was working, so she let the subject drop, 
and went on with her worsted-work, while Claade 
strolled down to the stables. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A 1II7NTING HORNING. 

Mabel had insisted that her mother should 
on no account tell any of their neighbors of her 
engagement ; and when Mrs. Prendergast repre- 
sented that Lady Feversham at least should know 
that her scheme was impracticable, the girl de- 
clared there was no reason for telling her any 
thing of the kind. 

"Lord Feversham has no thought of me, ' 
mamma," she urged ; " he is wrapped up in this 
Miss Bambridge; and if we told her ladyship, 
we might just as well tell every body else in t(ie 
county. I will not have it, mamma ; so talk no 
more about it." 

If Mabel had been asked what were her rea- 
sons for keeping her engagement dark, and for 
being especially anxious it should be concealed 
from the Fevershams, she would have been puz- 
zled what to say ; for at that time she had no 
thought of being untrue to her love, and had so 
merged, her ambition in her affection that slic 
would even have been unable to see any induce- 
ment to be ftdse, in the certainty of winning Lord 
Feversham, were such a thing possible. 

It was more probably a wish to assert her pow- 
er over a man who had hitherto been superior to 
its influence. Still such a wish was not declared, 
even to herself, and wanted opportunity to call it 
into activity. 

Feversham himself wrote to one of our fellows 
a few days after his return home. I wondered 
then very much that he had not written to me, 
but, in defanlt of understanding it, I was rather 
interested in what hd told ns. He said in his let- 
ter : 

** Who do yon ' as been getting himself 
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famous here lately? Toa will never tliink of 
him, so I may as well tell yoo. Onr quiet sub, 
Cecil Egerton. He is a handsome fellow, and a 
gentleman ; but I never knew a man with his ex- 
pression of countenance who made his mark in 
the world, or achieved any success in life. ■ Ue 
was stopping for a long time with the Prender- 
gnsts near us. Miss Prendergast, who, besides 
having money, is a veiy beautiful girl, though a 
most audacious rider, found him hiUf dead under 
a fence one day, when she was bucketing a vio- 
lent horse across country, and being on their laud 
her people considered themselves in duty bound 
to see he was brought through his illness safely." 

Such was Fevei*sham*s account of tlie manner 
in which Cecil had passed his leave; when we 
saw him again wo were all inclined to think that 
his illness was not over yet. Ue was in much 
better spirits — apparently much happier than we 
had ever known him — but he was wasted, and 
weak, and hectic-looking, like a man who had 
been on the brink of the grave, and who had not 
got very fur away from it yet. Indeed it was 
only his new-found happiness, I really believe, 
that helped him to live. 

Latterly I had never been quite able to fathom 
Claude*s feelings about Miss Bambridge, or find 
out exactly how he bore her loss. He was very 
grave and gentle, more so than ever, but at the 
s:ime time joined in all our sports and amuse- 
ments, riding a degree harder than was perhaps 
wise or safe, playing sometimes rather high, 
though more as if it bored him, than as if he 
found any relief in the excitement. Indeed he 
was so constantly lucky that he had no reason 
to feel the absorbing interest of one whose for- 
tune lies on a turn of the cards. At the numer- 
ous balls and parties which he attended in Dub- 
lin, whither we had been removed, he would some- 
times flirt despemtely for half the evening with 
some pretty girl, whose heart would begin to flut- 
ter with pride and pleasure at the thought that 
she had caught that handsome Lord Fevereham ; 
then, perhaps, just when at his gayest, a sudden 
remembmnce would shadow his face, and darken 
the laughing light in his eyes, and turning away, 
he would pass the rest of the evening mophig in 
some retired corner. 

We, who understood the matter, could see that 
he was very unhappy, and all the pleasures he had 
of old delighted in afforded him now but little dis- 
traction from the thought of his lost love. Once 
he spoke to me about it, and said, 

'*If I could understand it, Vivian, it seems to 
me I should be more satisfied. I could have 
sworn she liked me, even when she said she did 
not. And I do not think it was vanity made me 
fancy so, either. By Jove! if I saw her, I al- 
most think I should be fool enough to ask her 
again, even if I got another refusal for my pains." 

I knew better than he that she really'did love 
him, and yet I could not for the life of me en- 
courage him to try again. I had tried truly at 
the time to further his suit ; but now, as I saw 
how ineffectual my eflbrt had been, a new hope 
sprang up within me. It was true she did not 
love me now, but might she not in time grow to 
do so, if I persevered ? And I, who had no eyes 
for the Dublin belles, determined to achieve by 
patience the fulfillment of my hopes, if such a ful- 
fillment conld indeed ever be possible. 

What a wild infatuatif**'* "as I I saw every 



day woihen more bciiutiful and more highly bom, 
who might have looked on me with no unfavora- 
ble eyes, but I never even so much as glanced 
round after them when they passed. To my 
mind there was but one woman in the world, the 
girl that loved ray friend, and who was loved by 
him in return. 

If I could but liave convinced myself of the 
utter hopelessness of my suit, how mu(*h pain 
might I not have been spared I Could I but 
have seen her heart at the time when I was build- 
ing these vain castles in the air, how difterent it 
might all have been I — that is to say, if a man in 
love can ever be convinced his case is hopeless, as 
long as the object of his aftections is unwon. She, 
poor girl, I afterward heard, took the matter more 
seriously to heart than her lover did, in outward 
appearance. It is certainly more in a woman's 
nature to do so, and then they have fewer distrac- 
tions and amusements to divert their minds from 
their sorrows ; besides, she had this sorrow above 
all his, that she had denied her love, and con- 
vinced him, as she thought, that she had acted 
the part of a heartless coquette. That thought 
stung her most ; if only he could have known 
how she cared for him, she believed it would 
have been easier to give him up; but now he 
fancied she had led him on and encourfvged him, 
either from sheer thoughtlessness, or us an amuse- 
ment for her idle hours. 

When she remembered all this, hor brain would 
reel, and her heart grow sick at the bitterness of 
her lot, and it was only by a mechanicid repeti- 
tion of the one idea : it was for his good that she 
could calm herself under such a crashing grief. 
She kept up bravely, however, only yielding to 
utter despondency when alone ; still her sorrow, 
being always present before her, undermined hor 
strength, and caused her to get nervous and im- 
table. 

Greneral and Mi-s. Bambridge, alarmed at these 
symptoms, decided on leaving the country, and 
taking her to London for change of air and scene. 
The excitement and gayety there, they hoped, 
would divert her mind, and it would be good for 
Clarissa also, though that, at present, was a mi- 
nor consideration. They would have preferred 
staying in Dublin, but knowing the — th were 
quartered there, it was not deemed desirable they 
should run the risk of meeting Lord Feversham 
everywhere, and London was accordingly settled 
on. 

But Gwendoline Bambridga, though looking . 
pale, thin, and ill, still showed a brave front to 
the world, and none but those of her own familv 
had the least idea what was the matter with her. 
She conld laugh and talk with an aching heart, 
as well as the greatest fine lady in the fashion- 
able world, and she did so to such purpose that 
most of her county friends imagined she was car- 
rying on a successful flirtation in a widely differ- 
ent quarter from that in which her aifections reid- 
ly lay. 

At first General Bambridge had been inclined 
to censure Lord Feversham's behavior toward 
her, and Gwendoline was obliged to explain that 
he had proposed, and she had refused him, before 
her father's indignation could be pacified ; but the 
reason of her refusal she would confide to no one, 
and persisted in asserting she did not love him. 
So, not being able to discoveic v*;Vvv\\. v^•^a»^'«w^%x 
, the BiVTuVjn^^ea ^^xwpkvtv^ ws. ^wK\^\ft\jKS«i^^s^ 
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in Apri], l>cing conviiiccJ, notwithstanding the 
girl's assertions, that Eeversham and tlie — th 
were somehow connected with her illness. 

About December I went on leave. Claude 
had not yet retunied from his ; bat Longhurst was 
a good way from the Castle, so we did not see 
each other often, except when the hounds with 
which he used to hunt met near as, and then I 
generally met them and him too. 

The liret day I saw him, I noticetl there was 
something odd and constrained in his manner to 
mo, for which I could by no means account ; and 
as I could not ask him for an explanation among 
A lot of other fellows, I pretended to obser^•e noth- 
ing unusual, and was as fiiendly to him as ever. 

One day, about three weeks after my return 
home, the Ilarkawny — the pack with which he 
most generally hunted — met about four miles 
from us, and I, as was usual on these occasions, 
attended. There were a good many fellows of 
our hunt, the Dashington, out that day as I rode 
up, but as yet Claude had not put in an appear- 
ance. There were a few minutes to spare still, 
and I knew, if he came at all, he was sure to hit 
off the exact moment. Expecting to sec him 
presently, I turned to speak to some one near 
me. 

By Jovol" I heard a voice say presently, 

isn't that a spicy turn-out — nag and all! 
Just what I call perfection." 

I looked round at this speech, and saw, to my 
astonishment, Claude Feversham in the act oV 
settling a lady's habit, having, as I imagined, 
just put her up on a magnificent brown-black 
hunter — ono of the finest animals I ever saw. 
The lady's face was turned toward me as she 
l)ent and assisted in arranging her habit, so that 
[ had a very good view of her, and could see 
plainly she possessed no small degree of beauty. 
Indeed, had not my thoughts been all taken up 
with some one far ditlerent, I should have said 
sha was exquisitely pretty ; and there was no 
doubt about her dress being perfection, from the 
crown of her neat hat to the point of a tiny pat- 
ent-leather boot I had observed as Claude pulled 
her habit into its place. All was tasteful and 
workman-like, while her mount was simply un- 
tiraled. 

I had not been much about in my own county, 
therefore I was quite in the dark as to who this 
fascinating Diana might be. Hiding up to Claude, 
jast as he was about to mount his chestnut, I 
greeted him warmly. 

"You are on duty to-day," I said, after a few 
moments' conversation, with a glance in the di- 
rection of the fair unknown. *' Might I ask who 
is the lady ?" 

V* What ! don't you know her ? Why, I thought 
every one in the county had seen Miss Prender- 
gast. She is under my.care to-day, as you ob- 
serve, and has been staying for a day or two at 
■ the Castle with mv mother." 

"Looks as if she could go. Can't she?" I 
asked, as we rode up to where she was quietly 
waiting for her escort. 

"You shall see, Vivian," replied Claude, with 
a smile. So saying, he left me and turned to 
the yonng lady, who, it seemed to me, paid more 
/ittention to my Bleed and general turn-out than 
she did to myself— evidently setting me down as 
A boy not worth attention. 
We placed onnelves in what we deemed to be 



an ad\'antageous position, and waited while the 
hounds dashed into covert, and only a low whim- 
per now and then, or a crackling among the 
nnder-wood, proclaimed their wbereabonts. At 
length a shout from the far end of the covert 
proclaimed the fact that the fox had been view- 
ed away, and as we looked eagerly in that direc- 
tion, we could see his agile red body gliding over 
a grass field in front of us, while the hounds were 
only just bustling oat of covert and settling ddwu 
on his tracks. 

At the bottom of the field in which we were 
standing was a gate opening into the pasture 
through which the fox was just speeding. 

"This is our way. Miss Prendergast!" cried 
Claude, excitedly. "We must gallop to -get 
there before the ruck; they are bearing down 
on it like lightning, and then there will be a 
block." 

While speaking, we were riding down at the 
gate, doing our best to arrive there before the 
crowd. We did succeed in getting in front of 
them, and Claude was just pulling up to open 
the gate, when, taking her horse by the head, the 
young lady popped over, and, without looking 
round, sailed away alongside the hounds, but 
well out of their way, showing that she com- 
bined both daring and judgment, a knowledge 
of hunting with perfect riding. 

We were beside her soon, and I could not bat 
admire the consummate ease with which she rode 
her powerful thorough-bred, and how completely 
it seemed to be under the control of her hand, 
cei*tainly one of the finest and lightest I ever saw. 
Sir Richard Lewin, our respected master, riding 
alongside of us, looked at her with unwonted ad- 
miration, as she flew over a bullfinch with a stout 
rail on the far side. Here I nearly came to grief, 
not being able to clear the rails properly, but for- 
tunately we had chanced on a rotten place, and 
the timber giving way, Blackfoot picked himself 
up with a scramble, and on we went again. - 

On the top of a hill in front of us we checked 
for a minute, but the pace had been so severe, 
and the country crossed so stiff, that only the 
first-flight ridera were up, and even one or two 
well known in that position had come to grief. 
Our horses were rather glad of the brief respite, 
I fancy ; but I could not help remarking that 
Miss Prendergast's mount seemed not to be 
aware of the pace at which he had been hustled 
along, but looked as cool and composed as if he 
had only just come out of his stable. 

Close below us, at the foot of the hill, we 
could see the liush, a sluggish, broad stream 
winding along between its steep green banks. 
Almost before we had time to collect our thoughts 
the hounds recovered the scent, and went stmight 
down to it at a rattling pace. 

This was indeed a startling position ; there 
was no bridge or ford within half a mile, and have 
it they must who wished to live with the hounds 
or see the end of the run. At the same time it 
was more than most people would have cared to 
look at, being at least twenty feet wide all along 
that stretch, and in many places more. Ono 
thing, however, was favorable to those wishing 
to cross it — the ground fell gently to. the brink 
on our side, and the farther bank was still a little 
lower *, l\\e fx^xnxvtcc^ \n«& wca. lEraicli^L^ not indeed 
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to keep Miss Prcudergsist out of dailger, nrging 
her to strike 'off at once for the bridge ; bat she, 
looking round at him, (Quietly answered, '* I al- 
n'eys ride at my own place, Lord Feverehara — I 
have it now ; and besides I have crossed the 
Bush before." 

As she spoke, she took hold of her horse, and 
working him up into his wonderful stride, went 
down at the water at a pace that left us far be- 
hind, and that must get her over or in. 

I was so fascin&ted watching her riding that I 
quite forgot to think of myself, and could have 
cheered loudly when the brown-black rose like a 
bird, and clearing the water with several feet to 
spare, soon put himself on terms with the hounds 
in the next field. 

Sir Richard was not so fortunate ; he was im- 
mediately behind her, but his horse, frightened 
at the sullen, deep waters, refused violently. 
Claude got over by a fluke, his chestnut getting 
its fore -legs well landed, but slipping its hind- 
legs in ; and only for Feversham's agility in 
springing to land and helping it up, horse and 
rider would have had an ugly ducking. As for 
me, I was deposited along with my steed about 
half-way over, and we both had to swim for it. 

However, we came out on the right side, and 
there being a check a field or two farther on, I 
^t np with the hounds, but not a minute too 
soon, as before I could well draw rein they wei-e 
off again, heading straight for Buiuley Grorse, 
through some as stiff country as I had ever rid- 
den over. Miss Prendergast, Claude, and I were 
now alone with the hounds, and the pace con- 
tinuing severe, it was highly probable that if we 
could last we should have the honor of seeing 
the end of it alone also. Whether we could last, 
however, was the question, the lady being the 
only one going well within herself, and still at 
her ease ; the chestnut s coat was dark with sweat, 
and he seemed to lean a little on the hand ; while 
as for my own steed, I confess he was done to a 
turn, and I knew there would be little more to 
get out of him. Just as I thought this, and was 
about to pull up in despair, the hounds stooped 
to the scent and began to hunt a little — a heavy 
cloud passing at the minute being probably the 
cause of this opportune slackening of speed. 

They stuck to him well, however, and in about 
ten minutes more ran into him, on the veiy out- 
skirts of Burnley Gorse, where he would have 
been lost to a certainty, had he made good its 
friendly shelter. 

It was a clipping run throughout, and as I 
turned old Blackfoot's head to the wind, after 
performing the office of huntsman, vice that 
functionary, who had not yet made his appear- 
ance, I congratulated him heartily on having pre- 
served so good a place, during an eleven miles' 
burst over a stiff country, done in fifty minutes, 
inclusive of the two slight checks before men- 
tioned. 

** What a stayer * Stole Away ' is, to be sure I" 
said Claude, resting his hand on the neck of the 
brown - black, who looked as if he had enjoyed 
his gallop, and was ready for another. ** Not 
that he carries much weight," he added, glancing 
with evident admiration from the brown's power- 
ful form to the slight figure be carried. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CATCUISO A TARTAR. 

To return to Cecil Egerton, who was left ill at 
The Poplars : when he was at lcn(]:th pronounced 
convalescent, and allowed to return to Beauma- 
noir, he tried to work himself up into a fit state 
of mind to bear the congratulations that he knew 
his uncle would offer on the occasion. It never 
struck him that Mr. Vansittart would view the 
matter in a light that would make him consider 
his nephew as even a more knowing man of the 
world than himself. Such was the case, however. 
Mr. Vansittart had recommended his nephew 
to full in love with Miss Prendergast, and to in- 
sui'e that object had tried to effect a meeting be- 
tween them in a commonplace, every-day man- 
ner. But the young man had not only taken up 
his nucleus idea, though at the time be had al- 
most refused to do so, but he had also, with a fur 
greater knowledge of the workings of the fem- 
inine mind than was possessed by the elder man, 
taken care that their first meeting should be vciy 
fiU" from every-day or commonplace. 

It was by no accident, his uncle thought, that 
he had been lying by the sunk fence that day ; 
his return to itinerant sketching was the result 
of a bold and daring design, and even the acci- 
dent, though of course its serious nature was'unin- 
tentional, was to a certain degree preconceived. 

It was a clever trick, one of which Mr. Van- 
sittart not unnaturally felt proud, one that con- 
vinced him his nephew's cant concealed a very 
deep fellow indeed; a trick that from its veiy 
magnitude and audacity ought, in common jus- 
tice, to bring forth grand results. 

So when Cecil Egerton returned to Beauma- 
noir, he was hardly prepared for the enthusiasm 
with which he was greeted, and did not quite 
underetand the jocose way in which the old gen- 
tleman laughed at him, and assured him he was 
a sly dog, and one who knew how to take a hint 
to some purpose. It was sharp practice, though,'* 
he added, *'and netirly finishing you off altogeth- 
er," glancing at the young man's wasted figure 
as he spoke. **you did not mean to carry It 
so far, however, and of course accidents will oc- 
cur, even to the best-laid plans.'* 

Egerton glanced at him wonderingly. ** Why, 
uncle," he said, "you do not mean to say you 
think I went out sketching there on purpose to 
meet her! I knew nothing of Miss Prender- 
gast and her ways, and had I known she would 
have been likely to pass in that direction, I most 
certainlv should have avoided her. Now it has 
happened I i-egi'et neither the accident nor its 
consequences, but I certainly never intended 
them." 

"Fiddlesticks!" ejaculated Mr. Vansittart; 
"perhaps you will tell me next you do not ad- 
mire the girl, and that you will not marry her." 

** I will not tell you that," laughed Cecil, "as 
I should be treating her veiy badly if I did not 
marry her. We are engaged, uncle, and I am 
the happiest man in the world — too happy even 
to fight with yon. But this is a secret ; we are 
not to be married for some time — not at least 
until I get my next ste^, "No o^^ \a» Xa ^ksv^^si 
of the engagemeut \sft\.N\'Cftxv xv&\i\)X ^«sv ^^\vsst 
father and molYvw •, do -jow \s\\daT8X»».\T 

'' I hear ^wViat -joxi %«v ^^ t^v'^x^ ^\ ^^ ^^i 
gruffly, *' but 1 dovv t v^xwvd \o xssAsx'S.^^'^ ^ 
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. all If yoa are engaged, as you say, what pre- 
vents your marrying ac once? I told you, if 
vou succeeded in this scheme I would make vou 
my heir, and in this case it would not suit me to 
break my word ; if I did, she has money enough 
for both of you. What is the meaning, then, of 
this delay ?" 

*'I am sure I do not know," answered Eger- 
ton, his joy a little damped by this allusion to 
conduct on the part of his betrothed that had 
puzzled himself. *' Mabel docs not wish to mar- 
ry immediately," he continued, '*and that is why 
she has made this excuse, I suppose." 

*' Just so," grumbled Mr. Vansittart ; '* some 
woman's foolery and nonsense. I should have 
thought A man with as much sense as this busi- 
ness proves you to have, could have easily man- 
aged to overcome her scruples." 

*' Perhaps 1 did not try," replied Cecil, almost 
sadly. 

lie was thinking how wonderful it was that 
he, a man of obscure origin — at least on one side 
— and utterly penniless, but for his uncle's bounty, 
could ever have dared to raise his hopes so high 
as to aspire to this heiress, the descendant of a 
long line of well-bom ancestors ; and how still 
more, wonderful it was that he, having dared so 
to love, should have won her love in return. He 
felt so utterly insignificant, so entirely unworthy 
of her, when he looked at the matter in this 
light ; it was the light in which his position was 
very frequently befoi'e him. 

'*you did not try," intemipted his uncle, 
breaking in upon his reverie. *' Then you should 
have tried. Don't you know this delay is only 
an excuse to give her time, that she may see if 
she can not hook higher game ? Don't you re- 
member I told you Lord Feversham was after 
her ?. and I hear he is expected over directly. 
UnleM she is publicly bound to you, she will slip 
out of Iter promise as easily a? an eel would slip 
. out of your hand. Never trust a woman out of 
vour sight, unless you have the whole world for 
lier keepers ; and this one is a deeper sort than 
common, or I am much mistaken in what I have 
seen of her." 

**I prefer to manage my own affairs myself, 
sir," returned his nephew, sternly ; 'Met me tell 
you, if I did not consider Miss Prendergast a 
woman to be trusted, whether before the world 
or not, I would never have asked her to be my 
wife. Let me never hear you apply your hate- 
ful worldly code to her ; she is as far removed 
from it as virtue is from vice, and she shall not 
be named in the same breath with any of its 
manims." 

Cecil ceased speaking, but his breath came 
shoit and quick, and a thick perspiration broke 
out on his pallid forehead. He was supposed 
to be convalescent, even well, but he was very 
weak, and the violent excitement his uncle's 
speech had caused him did him up completely. 
He did not know, neither did we — perhaps no 
one knew but the doctor himself— that that gen- 
tleman considered he was as well as he would 
ever be, but knew that he never would be again 
the strong, active, hearty young fellow he had 
))een before the accident. More damage had 
been done intemaUy than had been at first sup- 
posed. Perhaps, bat for the new interest his 
love lent him in life, ho would never have so far 
rulUed as ho had done. 



His uncle looked at him anxiously. He was 
one of those men who have a rooted aversion to 
and distrust of illness. ' One reason whv he had, 
in his way, liked Cecil, was because the yoang 
man was so healthy and active ; a man likely to ; 
live long, and keep up the dignity of the fiimily ^ 
in the old place for many years. But this acci- 
dent, that had been so wonderfully oppoitune, 
and had had such splendid results, was not, after 
all, an unmitigated piece of good fortune^ since 
Cecil had not recovered from its effects, and 
something seemed to tell the old man, while he 
looked, that he might never recover them alto- 
gether. 

As this conviction stole upon him he expe- 
rienced a sort of feeling that he had been cheat- 
ed, that the heir he had desired because of his 
good looks and strong, robust health, was nn 
imposition after all. tStung by this thought, he 
spoke harshly. 

** What is the good of your working yourself 
up into that state ? You are only doing yourself 
mischief ; and it is confounded nonsense to say 
that you can not listen to the truth about a girl*. 
You must accustom yourself to hear unpleasant 
truths, at least from me; and unless you take 
them more calmly, you will never recover." 

'' Sometimes I think I never shall be as strong 
as I was before," answered Cecil ; '* but I will not 
hear, not truths, but slanders, from any one, least 
of all from you. liemember that." 

The young man spoke firmly and steraly. It 
was certain his love lent him a determination 
and energy that were foreign to his nature ; but 
he trembled while he spoke, and looked about 
for a chair on which he might sit down. 

"There, now you are done up," said his un- 
cle, sullenly, as the young man sank exhausted 
into a seat. ''How can one talk business to a 
man who goes on like that? Did you tell Mr. 
Prendergast my intentions with respect to you ?" 

"I did not. No doubt he thinks 3*ou will do 
something, but it seems that he has some fancy 
his daughter is to please herself; and as she can 
afford to marry a poor man, she is to be allowed 
to do so if she chooses. Of course, even if I had 
known this, I should never have thought of ask- 
ing her to be my wife, but for your promise to 
settle something on me. I ventured to hint that 
you would do so to her, for I could not bear that 
she should think I, a penniless man, had dared 
to talk of love to her, unless I had the prospect 
of a home to offer her. ' It would have been too 
like a proposal to support myself on her money." 

" I will write to Mr. Prendergast, then ; that 
will be the best way. He will be able to talk 
over business better with me than with a young 
man like you. He would be almost certain to 
overreach you, or drive too hard a bargain in 
some way." 

Cecil looked at him with a kind of contempt- 
uous amusement. It was very absurd to hear 
good, honest, generous Mr. Prendergast accused 
of the design of oven*eaching his intended son- 
in-law ; but it was useless to think of arguing his 
uncle out of his views on human nature; they 
were incorporated into his very being, and there 
they must remain. It was only to be hoped that, 
acting in accordance with those ideas, he might 
T\ol succeed wv\wav:\\.\tv%^T,Y\«ft.dftSBast in somo 
irretTievaVAB ».tv^ \sicwQt«Js\<i vsvectnv«c . '\.Wx\csKa?» 
\>e \eti lo cVoxvcft. 13^^ vi\\% wcv^wjfexwSNx ^^ ^^» 
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son who ought to armnge the business matters 
with Mabel's father, and all tliat could be done 
by Cecil was to forbear further discussion, and 
hope for the best. 

Young Egerton by no means comprehended 
his uncle, or gave him credit for the amount of 
finesse and tact which he possessed, and which 
lie was accustomed to use when dealing with pcr> 
sons whom he could not bully. He hardly un- 
derstood how it was that all business matters 
wei*e . discussed pleasantly between Mr. Vansit- 
tart and Mr. Frendergast, and arranged without 
any of those differences that make the prelimi- 
naries to maniage (especially between i>eople 
with money) usually so disagreeable. 

Mr. Yansittart was for some time very urgent 
that the engagement should be at once declared, 
but Mr. Frendergast persisted that was a matter 
that entirely concerned his daughter, and that he 
would not interfere with any of her plans. With 
this answer the old man was, sorely against his 
will, forced to be content. He had been over at 
The Foplars one da}', and had been particularly 
urgent with Mabel's father, seeking to make him 
use his influence either to cause the marriage to 
be hastened, or to get the relations in which the 
young people stood to each other made known. 
He had failed in both attempts, as has been said, 
' and set out on his return to Beaumanoir in rath- 
er a discontented frame of mind. He had lunch- 
ed at The Foplars, but had not met the ladies. 
They had taken their lunch while the gentlemen 
were talking business, and were now out. Mr. 
Vansittart had often noticed that the gentlemen 
of his acquaintance did not care to introduce him 
to the ladies of their families, and he had secret- 
ly sneered over this particularity, saying to him- 
self that the ladies so carefully secluded from the 
contamination of association with him were ev- 
ery bit as bad as he, in their way ; but he had 
never regretted this caution. Now, however, it 
did seem to him that there might be such a thing 
as overcarefulness, in not allowing him to make 
acqnaintiince with his future niece, and he was 
almost hurt, if such a thing had been possible to 
his nature, at the opinion of him thus implied. 

He would have rejected the lunch thus offered, 
but that he knew ttie cellar at The Foplars was 
famous for its claret, and that it was the thing to 
be able to speak of the wine in that cellar with 
the air of familiar knowledge that would become 
not, only a visitor at the house, but also a con- 
noisseur in rare vintages, a character much more 
valued by Mr. Vansittart than that of an intimate 
of the family. 

The wine maintained its reputation, he was 
forced to admit; and long experience of the 
world and its vinous beverages had convinced 
Mr. Vansittart that such a vindication of report 
is rarely met with, either in regard to wine or 
other things. The conviction that such was the 
case made him less than ever pleased with the 
policy that practically forbade his often enjoying 
such wine ; for though on an occasion like this, 
and once in a way, it was possible to pass over 
the slight offered to him as an accident, he knew 
a repetition of his visits would lead to the esti- 
mation in which he was held becoming painfully 
apparent, in which cose it would be difficult for 
him to get out of lYie predicament gracefully. 

Tbas meditating, he drove hia two dashing 
Itajs down the avenue, and in iiis indignation 



gave them a little more of the whip, and took 
them over the ground a good deal faster, than 
was either necessary or usual. The groom in 
the back sent of the dog-cart noticed this, and 
muttered, '* If Master Cecil drove the 'osses that ' 
way, the master would eat his 'ead off when thev 
come in ; but as it's himself as does it, it don'^t 
matter." 

A very true remark, though it was only Mr. 
Vansittart's groom who made it. We none of us 
see the harm of what we do ourselves, whether 
it be unjust, untrue, or cruel, but we detect what- 
ever another docs wrong very fast indeed. Is it 
not strange that we should persist in this error, 
when we are all so well aware of it ? More than 
eighteen hundred years ago the very highest au- 
thority warned us against it; and though we all 
acknowledge it as a fault to which we are liable, 
we have not done much to correct it yet. It 
springs ever new in every successive generation, 
and is perhaps of all failings the hardest to erad- 
icate in each individual nature. 

The road along which Mr. Vansittart drove in 
his handsome dog-cart was one of those beauti- 
ful English country lanes that resemble a green 
tunnel, so overarched are they by spreading' 
boughs, and fenced in by luxuriant hedges. 
Though the day was a bright one in the end of 
September, this particular road was dim, and 
cool, and shady. Entering it, one seemed to 
pass at once from the glare of day into a soft 
green twilight, that was inexpressibly soothing 
and delightful to eyes that had been tired and 
strained by the glare outside. Mr. Vansittart 
did not appreciate natural beauty; he looked 
upon trees as timber, and on hedges as good 
fences, when properly treated, for keeping out 
cattle ; but even to him, on a day ns hot as this, 
there was something soothing and refreshing in 
the cool shadows of the interlacing boughs. He . 
let the good bays take it easier, and begtm men- 
tally to appraise the value of the timber, whose 
welcome shade he was enjoying. It was on Mr. 
Frendergast's property, and he had a kind of 
right now to take an interest in that property, to 
be inquisitive about its value, and do little sums 
about the probable price every thing would fetch 
if brought into the market. Not that it ever 
would be. Cecil, thank heaven ! was no ^nd- 
thiift, and the worst fate that was awaitinp-The 
Foplars was that of being amalgamated in and 
swallowed up by the superior size of the Beau- 
manoir property. 

Suddenly, a few hundred yards ahead, just 
emerging out of the shadow, and crossing a sun- 
lit patch in the road, he saw Mabel Frendergast 
on horseback. She had gone out with the inten- 
tion of exercising ''Stole Away," the horse that 
had caused so much mischief, but to whom, 
strange to say, since the accident, she had been 
m^re than ever attached. She had given him a 
good gallop over some grass-land of tier father 'sy 
and he was now quiet enough, walking slowly 
along the road, hardly raising his hesid to listen 
when he heard the tramp of Mr. Vansittart's 
bays behind him. 

Mr. Vansittart hnd nearly overtaken Miss 
Frendergast ; he had been admiring her graceful 
flguve aud. admKvtvVA^ %«aX «a» V^ ^xw;^ vc^\j^\s^^ 
, her, w\\e\\ ftudvi«iw\^ «^ vXvovjl^X %}w\\s2«.V\w.« '^^^^^ 
matter o« lYi^ «iittasKra&xv\. «evCL\:cv^^«^^^%^^^ 
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ble to persuade her, she might be induced to I 
alter her mind, and then ic would be all right ; 
even if Cecil had to return to his regiment, he 
might do so confident that every thing would go 
on well in his absence. Mr. Vansittart had met 
her here alone ; it was most opportune ; he would 
speak to her. He had never met her to speak 
to, but he knew her well by sight, and she knew 
him, and of course, considering the relation which 
they would presently occupy toward each other, 
there could be no haim in his introducing him- 
self, in default of some one to perform that mys- 
tic ceremony for him. 

He drove on until he had passed her, setting 
the brown-black thorough-bred dancing a little, 
in sympathy with his fi'etting bays ; then, hand- 
ing the reins to the ser\'ant, he said/' Drive them 
on slowly to the top of the hill in front, and wait 
for roe there." After that he turned and ad- 
vanced toward Miss Prendergast, who, recogniz- 
ing him, comprehended at once he wished to 
speak to her, and, wondering what it was about, 
rode slowly toward him. 

As he approached he lifted his hat, and said, 
'^I have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Pren- 
dergast, I believe ?'* 

**Ye8," she answered, quietly, "I am Miss 
Prendergast. Can I do any thing for you ?'* 

It did not suit her to show that she recognized 
him OS her lover's uncle ; she was pre-eminent- 
, ly cautious, and such a recognition might have 
bound her to too many consequences. She 
therefore affected to regard him as a total stran- 
ger — one perhaps who desired information about 
the country, or some such trifle. 

He saw through her very clearly, but neverthe- 
less formed a better opinion of her from her very 
attempt to blind him. It was evident he had to 
deal with a woman of the world, one whom he 
could understand, and not one of those sensitive, 
imaginative, high-principled humbugs who never 
looked at things from his point of view, and whose 
own point of view, if they had any, he found it 
quite impossible to Ci\tch. 

"I am Mr. Vansittart," he continued, doing 
ftway with the thin veil of formality she had 
drawn between them, by pronouncing those few 
words. He looked at her keenly as he spoke, 
thinking he could judge, by the surprise she 
would act at this announcement, of the mental 
calibre of his feminine opponent. 

She did not act at all, however; she merely 
held out her hand, saying, 

*'You are Cecil's uncle, then. I was begin- 
ning to think it must be so. But why is he not 
with you ? Why did he not come over to-day ?" 

'^ Because I came to talk over business with 
Mr. Prendergast. He thought he might be in 
I he wAy, and he intends to come to-morrow. 
Now can you guess, Miss Prendergast, why I 
have taken the liberty of introducing myself, snd 
have stopped yon here to speak to you ?" 

"No, indeed," she replied, this time with per- 
fect truth. 

She did think it very odd he should have done 
so, but she did not know that it would do any good 
her expressing her wonder, so she kept silence. 

Mr. Vansittart paused too. He hardly knew 

how to begin ; he mast get on the subject of the 

marriage drst, before he could broach what he 

wanted to sajr. Well, there was one easy way of 

doing that; laving his hand on "Stole Away's' 



bridle, by way of steadying him, for he was fid- 
geting to get after the bays, he went on : 

" You know, I suppose, why I came to see 
your father to-day ? May I venture to express 
my hopes for your future happiness, and my joy 
at seeing my nephew's dearest wishes about to 
be realized ? He is a good fellow, I believe, ns 
men go. I like him, though many people will 
tell you that is a bad testimonial in his favor. I 
do not mean it so, however. I think you will 
make him happy, and I think he will try to do 
the same by you. It will not be his fault if be 
fails." 

Mr. Vansittart paused, and Mabel, either 
thinking, or pretending to think, that he bad 
said all he had to say, answered, 

**I should not have accepted Mr. Egerton if 
I had not had the very highest opinion of him. 
Of course your praise of him is very pleasant 
to me, but it would not alter my judgment re- 
specting him if you had abused him. I think 
we have every chance of being happy together, 
and I thank you for your good wishes." 

Tiie red-bro>\'n eyes gleamed with a faint, 
concealed amusement, and she drew her reins 
tln'ough her hand a little, as if to intimate to 
her companion t!iat she wished to proceed ; but, 
though the horse shifted his position, Mr. Van- 
sittart took no notice of either movement, and, 
still keeping his hand on the reins, continued : 

"After all, though Cecil is happy, he is not 
by any means well yet. He wants careful nars- 
ing still, and will want it for many a long day, 
if he is ever again to be the fine, strong, hand- 
some fellow he once was. And it is about that 
I stopped to speak to yon to-day. He will get 
no care and attention when he retunis to his 
regiment, which he mnst do soon, and I fear the 
consequences to him in his present state of health 
will be very serious." 

"Do you really think so?" she asked, earnest 
ly, beginning to feel a little alarm at the thought 
of her lover suffering and ill when far away from 
her watchful care. "What is to be done?" she 
continued. "If it is bad for him, I do not see 
how it can be helped, nnless we get him a doctor's 
certificate, and make them give him longer leave." 

** His health has been so shattered, that it will 
be a matter of time waiting for his perfect recov- 
ery ; and it will not be possible to get him leave 
for so long, I think ; besides there are many causes 
that would militate against tiie adoption of that 
plan. The coarse that seems to me the best, the 
simplest, the most straightfonvard, is, that your 
engagement should be proclaimed at once, that 
he should sell ont, and that yon should marry as 
soon as possible. Yon would then be able to 
see that he took care of himself; and happiness 
alone would further his recoveiy. At present, 
though he does not say much, and tries to per- 
suade himself he is contented, I can see he frets 
at the uncertainty of his future, the length of 
time he may have to wait before he can claim 
you, and the false position in which he is placed 
by not being able to appear as yonr affianced 
lover. Consider, if he met you to-morrow at a 
party, he would have to treat yon as the merest 
acquaintance, or nin the risk of causing gossip 
which would bo disagreeable both to yon and to 
Yi\m.^' 
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If those are tlie only terms on which I can 
secure his recovery, he roust remain as he is. 
Did he depute you to act as his ambassador in 
this matter? For if he did, I think I had bet- 
ter break off the whole affair at once. I have 
decided every thing is to remain as it is at pres- 
ent ; and I allow no one to question the wisdom 
of mj decisions, or to dispute my will. You do 
not know that yet, Mr. Vansittart, but he does, 
and he ought to have known better than to send — " 

" But he did not send. He knows nothing of 
what I have been saying," interrupted Mr. Van- 
sittart, in great alarm. ^' I am the only person 
to blame, and as you say, not knowing you, I 
hope my well-meant interference will be ex- 
cused." 

Mr. Vansittart felt very small and very hum- 
bled as he made this apology. He had a keen 
consciousness that he had been beaten with his 
own weapons — that this girl was more than a 
match for him, and he knew by the gleam of her 
eyes that she was aware she had asserted her su- 
pi-emacy, and gloiied in the victory she had ob- 
tained. 

One parting shot he might fire at her, and he 
(lid so, hoping that by some chance this, his last 
arrow, might pierce some joint in her aitnor of 
self-complacency. 

'* Good-bye," he said, raising his hat and mov- 
ing toward his trap. ''Excuse me for troubling 
you about the matter of which we have been talk- 
ing. Some girls are so foolish about a man they 
love. I made a great mistake in thinking you 
one of such poor, soft-hearted creatures." 

Mabel Frendergast sat still for a few minutes 
in the place where he left her. He would have 
been pleased, and considered that he had been a 
little revenged for his defeat, had ho known how 
his last words rankled. 

Was it true, then, that she was so different 
from other girls in her manner of treating her 
lover? She had long been aware herielf that 
she was not sufficiently overpowered by her in- 
fatuation, as she called it, to cease for one minute 
looking out for the main chance, or to leave off 
thinking how she might, best compass her ambi- 
tious hopes ; but she had until now thought that 
she had concealed these peculiarities of her na- 
ture so carefully that no one but herself recog- 
nized them. However, it seemed she had been 
read, and that, too, by the last person she would 
have cared should so read her. Besides she 
did not like being compared with other girls in 
a sense unfavorable to herself; it stung her self- 
esteem, of which she had an unusually large 
share. She had been accustomed to think her- 
self rather better than other women, no matter 
from what point of view her character was con- 
sidered. And this not because she thought her- 
self good, but because, judging by herself, and 
seeing their little faults and failings in society, 
she considered them worse than hei'self. She 
had by no means an exalted opinion of her sex. 
It is suggestive that wherever such an attitude 
of mind is discernible, the person holding it will 
almost always, if not invariably, be found to be 
a not very estimable character, seeing every one 
around through a mental lens, discolored and dis- 
torted by the imaginations of an evil nature. 

So Mabel Vrendergast believed that all her 

own sex were hypocntea and heartless, though 

samBf DO doabt, were ibols enoagh to act parts 



of tender feeling, and perhaps persuade them- 
selves they felt. She could do that too if she 
gave way to the anxiety about Cecil's health that 
Mr. Vansittart*s words had aroused. But she 
was not a fool, and however well it might have 
looked in some people's eyes, she did not intend 
to act that vole. Thus thinking, she gathered 
up her reins and rode on. 

About two months subsequent to this, and just 
after CUiude Feversham went home, Cecil Eger- 
ton returned, as I mentioned before, when I stated 
that his evident weakness excited comment among 
us. He could still go about and do his work, but 
he did it with difficulty, and after it was over, was 
quite done up for the rest of the day. Indeed, 
when he was subaltem of the day, I often did 
his work for him, as I pitied liim, when I saw the 
state of prostration to which his duties reduced 
him. He would say sometimes, in thanking me, 
'* I shall be well again soon, Madcap, and then 
when you are ill I will do as much for you as 
you are doing for me." I used to feel stupid, and 
walk away without answering when he spoke 
thus. Somehow, I did not believe he was get- 
ting stronger. 



CHAFTER XVI. 

BIVALS. 

I HAD gone on leave to England, as I have 
said, and I had met Claude and Miss Frender- 
gast out hunting. • I had noticed before that 
Claude's manner to me was veiy strange and stiff, 
but on the occasion of this hunt he was too ex- 
cited to be very distant. Now and then he would 
seem to remember something suddenly, and freeze 
up into a cold silence ; but again, when talking 
and laughing with Miss Frendergast, he would 
forget, and include me in the convei'sation. One 
thing I rema);ked as strange, however, and that 
was tliat, though I h{id joined them, and rode 
entirely with them, he did not attempt to intror 
duce me to the lady with him, and seemed an- 
noyed when she spoke to me, which she did at 
the end of the first run, probably induced to do 
so 'from having observed the good place I and 
my old friend Blackfoot kept during the run. It 
was very odd of Claude, and I determined to ask 
him the reason of it at the first opportunity. 

As we rode slowly home that evening after 
the hunt. Miss Frendergast said, suddenly, 

" There is a Mr. Egerton in your regiment, is 
there not?" 

"Yes, but he is on duty at present," I replied, 
before Claude had time to answer. "Do you 
know him ?" 

"He was very ill in our house lost autumn," 
she answered. "How is he liked in the regi- 
ment?" 

"He is a good sort of fellow," I' said; "very 
easy-going and good-natured — too much so, in 
fact. I have a kind of idea he will get into 
trouble some day, simply from not being able to 
say no. He is a clever fellow too, and does ev- 
ery thing well. He and I are great chnms ; but 
I wish he had a little more backbone to his char- 
acter." 

" We liked him,"veTY xn»R,l\ " «»sj«^\^'^^sSfcdu^ 
in a Tiitile sYiarp, ^"^>»w^ tivkkwsc, '-'-^^s^XiftR^ 
asked \\'\ia Xo com'a wv^ wa ^a ^Xiss^aNvst^^'^ «^ 
i leave'* 
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Claude looked at lier a little quickly, and, as I 
almost fancied, jealously, as she said this ; in- 
deed it had struck me my lord was particularly 
attentive that day — much more so than tlie 
young lady required, she being fully as well able 
to take care of herself as he was of himself. It 
was not that ho seemed the least bit in love witli 
her; no, there was nothing devotional in his 
manner ; simply it showed admiration, and that 
she certainly deserved in more wavs than one. 

She looked perfectly chaiming in her neat-fit- 
ting habit, and after a hard run, when we were 
, all glowing with heat, and pimting from our ex- 
ertions, she was prettier than ever, with the faint 
flush called there by exercise tingeing tier usual- 
ly pale face. Then her riding was perfection ; it 
was A pleasure to see a powerful, headstrong an- 
imal so easily handled, and so submissive, with 
all his strength and spirits, to the light hand 
that guided him. No place was too big for her ; 
yef, as she told me hei-self, she never rode fom 
tall, thinking truly that a lady should never run 
risks, however hard she is riding. '*Not that I 
wouM be afraid of a fall, Mr. Darrell," she add- 
ed ; **and were I a man, I should not care how 
many I got. But gentlemen are so horrified at 
the sight — and indeed it does look dangerous — 
that one is often obliged to be more careful than 
one would wish." 

** You are not troubled with too much careful- 
ness, at least," I laughed. *'Do you ever refuse 
a place. Miss l^rendergast ?" 

**0h!" she said, smiling, "that is a home 
question, and I really do not know what I should 
do on any other horse ; but ' Stole Away ' has 
never found any thing too much for him yet, so 
I hope he never may, and ride at many a place 
on that chance that I would not look at on any 
other horee. Even my second hunter, *Hold 
Hard,' is not to be trusted as he is." 

" I do not like ladies hunting generally, "broke 
in Claude ; ** they are xevy apt to put themselves 
in the way, and to spoil one*s pleasure ; but when 
they do it as well as you, Miss Prendergast, I 
must acknowledge I like to see them out. You 
never look blown, or pulled, or disordered, and, 
above all, never seem in danger, no matter where 
yon go ; that is certain!y a great satisfaction to 
your escort. Besides, you do not keep him be- 
hind, every one must allow." 

"Flattery," laughed Mabel Prendergast. But 
I, watching her pretty face, and admiring its puz- 
zling variety of expression, could see she looked 
pleased, and blushed slightly. " I do not ride," 
she went on, ** for admiration, or that you may 
praise me ; only because it is like the bre((th of 
life to me to feel a good horse bounding under 
rae, to glide over the springing turf in a stretch- 
ing gallop, and feel the rush of the breathless 
leap. Whatever troubles and annoyances sur- 
round and harass me in daily life, let me but 
feel myself in the saddle, with an impatient 
steed champing his bit, and arching his neck to 
my hand, and I am gay and hap])y again. Trou- 
blesome thoughts can not intrude when canter- 
ing over a grass country, under a soft gray sky, 
and with a balmy south wind fanning your 
cheek. It is glorious ! And those who do not 
care for It lose one of the keenest enjoyments in 
life.'' 
So rre chatted on, till I came to a cross-road 
tltat Jed back to Longharst, and then we sepa- 



rated; Claude and Miss Prendergast pursoing 
their ttite-k-t(!te ride back to the Castle. 

I^ady Feversham was well pleased with the 
good nnderatanding that evidently existed be- 
tween them. When, tired and draggled, thej met 
her hi the gi'eat hall, Claude's maimer was most 
attentive to Miss Prendergast. If it was more 
courteous than warm, her ladyship did not take 
notice of so tnfling a departure from the course 
she wished. 

''All is going smoothly, it seems,*' she said to 
herself, while dressing for dinner. **What a 
clever girl Mabel is ! Now I should never have 
thought that escorting her out hunting would 
have such an effect. With many men it would 
have produced directly contrary feelings. It only 
shows how jgood a wife she will make him, when 
she understands his character so perfectly. It 
is very stupid of her to persist, however, that her 
match with him is broken off— that she will not 
have him ; for though I have not a doubt she 
will change her mind as soon as he asks her, yet 
it won'ies me, and pi'eveuts me urging him about 
it just yet." 

Notwithstanding which reflection, she asked 
him into her boudoir next morning after break- 
fast, while Mabel was out in the greenhouse gath- 
ering flowers, and said to him, . 

''I am glad to see, Claude, that you and Ma- 
bel get on so well together. . I hope you do not - 
mean to treat the poor girl badly." 

lie laughed. 

'.'Depend upon it, mother, Mabel Prendergjist 
is well able to take cai*e of herself. I do not 
think it would be in any one's power to break 
her heait, because, if she has one, she will con- 
trive never to give it till her fish is hooked. She 
is a very charming girl, I must allow ; clever, in- 
telligent, and amusing ; always a lady, yet with 
a dash of originality. But I think, after all, she 
is much more likely to use me ill, than ever like- 
ly to give me opportunity of so using her.". 

"Do not be foolish, Claude," answei-ed his 
mother; "you know what I mean, and what 
has always been considered a settled thing be- 
tween the Prcndergasts and us. I allude to 
your marriage with Mabel. She, of course, 
poor girl, looks upon it as an engagement,. 
Iiaving been brought up entirely with that view ; 
so, before paying her any more attention, you 
should decide on the course you intend to pur- 
sue." 

" My dear mother, do not be unreasonable," 
ho replied. "If you are so anxious I should 
marry, why did you interfere to prevent a match 
that offered me every prospect of happiness ? for 
I can not help thinking that your letter must 
have had some influence in preventing her tak- 
ing me. I feel a conviction she liked mo, and, 
had you been favorable, I should be happier now 
thian I ever am likely to be again. If I ever mar- 
ry — and I suppose I must some day, for the sake 
of the name and title — it may as well be Miss 
Prendergast as any one else ; only you must give . 
me time, and do not be in a hurry; for, if I 
thought I could in any way alter Miss JBam- 
bridge's decision, no other woman alive sbonld 
have a look or a word from me that could be 
construed into a lover's attentions.** 

. "'Yeft, W\. ^Q\i ««& IKa^ "QiMsvlindge will not 
\\ave you " \v\s TftoX\v«c «w6w«wiftL\ ^'' w^^i^nxTN^^ 

Just aft \<i A\ oXAx^'b m^ wA xsUsa ^(y»&.iBfk^^^ix V 
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^ve always liitendeil for yon. Will you not do 
i^Qch a little thing to please ine, Claude dear? 
I have never thought any trouble' too much, so 
long as I was furthering your interests, and I 
think you might repay me by this small sacrifice 
now."* 

"A small sacnflce, do you call it ?" he said, 
with a harsh laugh ; **it is only that of my love 
and my life's happiness, and yet you think you 
have a right to demand it. So be it, then.* I 
will think over the matter ; but I warn vou it 
may be months or years before I make up my 
mind to take the fatal step.'' 

Poor Claude! having made this half promise, 
he stepped out into the garden on his way down 
to the stables. Presently, as he walked, he be- 
came aware that Mabel was hurrying after him. 
He heard her step, but did not turn to look, and 
angry as he was with his mother, himself, and 
her as the cause of all, he quickened his pace, 
and soon knew he was leaving her behind. Then 
a feeling of compunction began to steal over him ; 
after all, it was not th3 fault of the girl that his 
mother should consider her a good match, and 
desire him to many her; it was not civil his 
walking away from her. Perhaps she wanted 
his assistance or help in something. 

The moment this idea struck him he halted, 
and facing about, saw Mabel walking slowly after 
him at some distance, and carrying in her hand 
a beautiful bnnch of hot-house flowers, which 
she arranged with duj attention to color and 
form as she walked. 

She did not look up until she was close beside 
him, and then as he stepped toward her she start- 
ed a little, and said : 

** I had no idea you were so near ; I saw you 
passing through the garden just now, and knew 
you were going to the stables. I thought per- 
haps you would take me with you, as I want to 
see * Stole Away, 'after his run yesterday, and do 
not like going alone ; but you walked so fast, I 
thought I should never overtake you.'* 

" I saw you, and stoppetl," he explained ; and 
then they walked on together to see the horses, 
and satisfy themselves they were all right after 
yesterday s exertions. 

As they walked back together Claude looked 
at Mabel, and listened to her merry sallies, won- 
dering wliether this beautiful, clever girl might 
bs his if he chose. His mother said so, yet some- 
how he fancied the girl thought differently, and 
would give him no opportunity of proposing, even 
if he wished to do so. Her manner was friend- 
ly, but there was a kind of line drawn in her ad- 
vances, that seemed to say, "I am willing to be 
your companion up to a certain point, but not be- 
yond." He admired her all the more for that ; it 
was such a relief to feel that here at least he was 
not expected to commit himself, that he yielded 
to the enjoyment of such a feeling, and really 
made more advance in the line his mother wish- 
ed than he ever would have done had the girl 
been sentimental and self-conscious. So things 
went on for a week or two, Claude admiring his 
beaatiful, lively companion more and more every 
<iay, feeling very friendly toward her, but not a 
bit lover-like ; at the same time often thinking, 
** Well, if I must maiTy some day, and can not 
have the one I care for, this gi'ri* Mabel will at 
least make me a beautiful and pleasant wife ; 
one of whom I may ho proud, and with whom 1 



can get on well, even though I may not be pas- ' 
sionately attached to her." 

Mabel was far too keen an obsener of charac- 
ter not to perceive very soon the state of his feel- 
ings. Lady Feversham having told her of their 
conversation and his half promise, she began to 
reflect that she was placed in an awkward po- 
sition, as it was quite possible he might at any 
time take it into his head to obey his mothers , 
commands and propose to her. Much as she had 
once wished for this, it did not j^ow suit her at ' 
all ; her love for jroung Egerton was as fresh and 
strong as ever, but her ambition was even more 
active. If she could be certain her betrothed 
had it in him to be a gi-eat and successful man, 
she could be true to him, and wait for him, years 
if necessary ; but if it was not so, then she felt 
she had it in her to throw him over, even at the 
expense of many a pang, for Lord Fevei*sham'8 
assured position. She could not make up her 
mind to do so yet ; she must wait and see how 
matters went ; in the mean time it was quite pos- 
sible to keep him by her, working on his feelings, 
if possible exciting him to love her, but prevent- 
iug any actual explanation until she had herself 
decided what course to pursue. 

She became more friendly than ever with him 
after she decided thus; she walked and rode 
with him, played and sang to him, courted him 
sometimes, laughed at and scouted him at others, 
till an interest was raised in his heart that close- 
ly resembled love, though after all it was only a 
counterfeit of the resil thing. He sometimes 
sighed when he thought of Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge, and wondered if this feverish infatuation 
fur Mabel Pi*endergast would ever obliterate her 
image from his mind. His mother saw with a]>- 
proval that Claude's manner to the heiress was to- 
tally changed. Now he was never from her side 
if she was staying at the Castle ; if she was at The 
Poplare he rode Dver nearly every day, and when 
he had no excuse for going there he was restless 
and uneasy. Still, when she urged him to speak 
out and ask the decisive question, he would 
shake his head and declare she gave him no op- 
portunity to do so. 

** Indeed I think she is right," he would con- 
tinue, ** for though I admire her more than any. 
woman but one I ever saw, and though I am fond 
enough of her in an uncertain way, yet it is not 
an affection with any repose in it. I never feel 
sure of her for two minutes together, and some- 
times think that if I was given my choice of hav- 
ing her for my wife or forgetting her altogether, 
I would prefer the latter course," 

Thus matters went on quietly until Cecil Eger- 
ton came to The Poplars on leave. It was near 
Claude's time for returning to his regiment, and 
he was making the most of his stay by spending 
it constantly with the Prendergasts. The very 
day after Egerton an-ived, when Feversham rode 
up for his daily visit, the first sight tliat greeted 
his eyes was the slight, well-proportioned figure 
of his subaltern. 

Both men looked at each other mistrustfully, 
and seemed to divine instinctively that they were 
rivals ; only there was no uncertainty in Cecil's 
case to sharpen his jealousy : no— even that very 
morning hft had VveV^ Xm \si\^\ wv^\w\v\*» «cws»>^ 
and she had whwipettd ^wv<i\^ >^«xV^ >5«^'9» xwsc^i. 
dear to her \hai\ ftvev. W^^^cxTtCwx'i^*^ ^^vci^^^ 
1 amusement \o da^vx x\\yoxx^\v V\^ m\\\\,>J«v's«J^^'^^ 
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as bis c'.ptain rode up, and lie advanced to meet I ronng man as a kind of amiable nonentity 0Ot 
bim. I worth studving. 

** You here, E^rton ?*" asked Fercrsham, with | It most not be imagined that FeTcrsham de- 
an assumption of friendliness be did nut feel ' libenitclv set himself to consider how he cool^^ 
** I did not know tou were expected so soon." { put Egerton in a ridiculous position, and tbos 

** I had promised Mrs. Prcndergast my first ' make him unworthy of notice in the eyes of & 
visit should be here,*' he answered; **so as soon ! woman for whom he evidently felt something 
as I got leave I came on straight. I did not ' warmer than mei-e admiration, which was the 
know you lived so near, or rather I had forgot- I name by which Feversliam designated his feel- 
ten it." I ings ; but it flashed on him suddenly, not oaly 

He said this in a confused manner, as he re- ; that he should like to eclipse Egcrton, who wflfs 
membered the scene last autumn, when he first > in his way, but aL<o that the means and method 
became acquainted with Lord Fcversham*s being ^ of doing it with such a girl as Mabel Prender^ 
a neighbor of the Prendergasts. It was a scene '■ gast were ready and open before him. 



that ended happily for him, yet he could not help 
remembering he had been jetilous then ; and at 
the thought he seemed to feel a return of the for- 
gotten sensation. 

Just then Mabel appeared on the steps in her 
riding-habit. iSIie colored when she saw Claude, 
but advanced to him without embarrassment, and 
explained that she and Mr. Egerton were going 
out for a ride — *' in which I hope you will join 
us," she continuetl, with her most winning smile. 

If she wished it truly, Cecil did not, and he 
scowled ferociously on his senior when he accept- 
cl the invitation. Claude, however, was too busy 
tidking to Mabel to notice this, aud just then the 
horses were led up. 

It has been said that since Cecil joined the 
army his uncle had allowed him to keep a horse ; 
but though an animal was thus provided for him, 
Kgerton had never cared much about riding, and 
had not become a very experienced horseman. 
He looked very well on the road, if the animal 
was gentle and well-trained, but, as we were all 
well aware, he knew nothing about riding across 
country — in fact had probably never taken a jump 
in his life. He was perfectly mounted chat day, 
on Mabel's hack Bonnibell, and enjoyed himself 
very much as he rode along, almost ignoring his 
captain's presence, and monopolizing a large share 
of the conversation. 

Now Feversham, with all his many good qual- 
ities, was inclined to be rather impatient, and 
perhaps a trifie overbearing, when any one inter- 
fered with his plans or amusements. He was 
greatly nettled at Cecil's . accompanying them, 
and still more at the favor with wnich Mabel 
treated him. Besides, he had always enter- 
tained a slight contempt for his handsome sub- 
altern, who had not sufficient strength of charac- 
ter to fight his way in the world with the ener- 
gy and persistence that distinguished other men 
in the battle of life. He felt, therefore, the less 
compunction at trying to oust the young man 
from the position he evidently occupied in Ma- 
bel's regard. He knew that perhaps the quick- 
est and easiest way by which to weaken a lover's 
hold on a woman's mind is to make him appear 
ridiculous, not only in her eyes — that she might 
possibly forgive — but also in the eyes of other 
peoi>le. If he could contrive to put Egerton in 
some absurd scrape, in which he would show up 
l»adly, he was suro a girl like Mabel Prendergast 
would pay very little more attention to him. 

In this surmise he exhibited more knowledge 



It was infallible that a girl who rode as she di<l 
should feel a little contempt for a man who could- 
not ride. Egerton looked very well on the road^ 
but none knew better than Claude how he woold 
probably appear across a country. Before b^ 
had time to consider his thought twice he act(?<l 
upon it. 

**At any rate," he thought, "I will have it »!* 
my own way to-morrow." And he forthwitl» 
asked Mabel if she would accompany him to tli^ 
hunt at Moorsfield next day. 

**I did intend," she answered, "to have rid- 
den to the meet with Mr. Egerton, taking Jamc?^ 
to follow me in the field ; but if you will join \M '• 
at the cross-roads, wo can ride on together, an 
I shall be glad of your escort when the huntin 
begins. Mr. Egerton does not feel quite np t 
crossing country yet." 

**I do not know," cried Cecil, whose Woo*- 
was beginning to get up at the thought of Lor*- 
Feversham escorting his betrothed, with the mo^'' 
favorable opportunities for making himself agre^' 
able constantly presenting themselves. " I thinl^ 
if I tried I could do it. Suppose we attempt 
something now, and, if I get on well, there is 
reason why I should not follow to-morrow." 

Claude pricked np his cars at this propositioi 
— it gave him such a good opportunity for pli 
cing the man he felt must be his rival in a ridico — ' 
lous light ; for it was hardly possible he could es -*= 
cape getting a tumble, if Claude chose the places- '^ 
big and made the pace fast. ^ 

**A very good idea, Egerton," he cried, look^ -^ 
ing out, as be spoke, for. something sufficientlv 





of this particular woman's character than could 

by any means have been expected from a man, 

nad a great deal less knowledge of his subaltern 

tAaa can be accounted for, except by remembor-\\ng\y,ioT W co\Ck^xvQXV€i^\sewv^«x>&^\N \!ba 
Jag that be bad been Accastomed to think of t\ie\ \outvgie\\oV% ^\\xqV. '•''KxW^^ ^e^^^CaKsOr ^tsA 



gast, then over the gate 
and so on up to the top of the hill, where ther g3^ 
is a bridle-path that leads down to the road again ^^ 
It will make a nice little steeple-chase ; and tliL^^ 
bank is so easy it is almost a walk over." 

' * I hardly know what to say, " Mabel answered, 
feeling perfectly sure Cecil would come to grief, 
and thinking she had much rather he did not;::^ 
make a fool of himself before the captain. ** How- 
ever, "she went on, **if Mr. Egerton wishes it, I 
have no objection to make. Bonnibell can jump 
as well as trot, and yon will find her perfectly 
safe. All yon have to do is to stick on." 

Egerton replied eagerly, quite forgetful of the 
foolish appearance he would make if unsuccess- 
ful before Lord Feversham's sarcastic eyes, 

" Do let us try. I should like it of all things, 
and feel as if I could do wonders." 

"Indeed yon do not seem as if you wanted 
jnmi^va^ V^wct " «a<awvrai Claade, half-admir- 
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tnrning his horse, he went quietlj over the bank 
to the other side. 

It was little more than n wnik over, as he hnd 
said, and Cecil, following Mabel's advice, and 
leaving the reins entirely to Bonnibelt, got over 
very easily, being hardly stirred in his saddle. 
Then they all rattled np the pasture, in high spir- 
its with the excitement of the rapid motion, and, 
inCecirscase, with the consciousness that he had 
mnde a good beginning. 

The next fence, however, was of a very differ- 
ent character — being a ditch, a thorn hedge, and 
^ight of ox-rails on the far side. Tiie gate, al- 
though strong and stiff, promised a bettor exit, 
Mdforit they made accordingly, allowing Claude 
"> go first, in order that Cecil might see from his 
example what it was necessary he should do. 

**She is very good at timber," said ]Mal)el to 

ferton, just as Claude cleared the gate. " Steady 

^er a little till she is close to ir, then give her her 

head. I will follow you." 

^ He went at it manfully, though with some rais- 

ffvings ; his fears were realized, for though the 

clever little mare hopped over it like a bird her 

ffder lost his balance, and after clutching fran- 

*»t?ally at the pommel of the saddle, and then at 

"^ neck, measured his length on the soft slopi)y 

P^UTld. 

*A. very rueful spectacle he presented as he got 
JJP Q.iid shook the wet from his clothes. "When 
",^ looked around him, he saw Fevei'sham had 
Ji^t succeeded in catching the mare, and was 
"J^^ging her up to him, wliile on tho other side 
?' •ilie gate Mabel was watching him with anx- 
loiia eyes. He thought she was afraid ho had 
he^n hurt, and walked toward his horse quick- 
• * to show that ho was uninjured ; but, if the 
trutVi must be told, her cause of anxiety was dif- 
*?i"^Tit. She saw Claude Feversham choking with 
^j^T^pressed laughter, which was not unnatural, as 
jj}^ upset, and Egerton's fmntic effort to save 
^^ttiself, had been sufficiently ludicrous, and a fear 
T^^vned upon her that Cecil might object to go- 
^S on with his ride, for fear of another accident. 
Xn that case she knew what a fine story Claude 
^Ould make out of the affair, a stoiy that would 
^ot redound to the credit pf his subaltern in the 
^egunent, and that would, she could not help feel- 
ing, affect her liking for him very severely, 

For ridicule has the most wonderiul power in 
clearing away the veil love casts over the eyes, 
«ren when the one whose eyes are thus opened 
is not as ambitious a young lady as Mabel Pren- 
dergast. She watched, therefore, with a beating 
heart while he mounted, intending then to cross 
the gate, and, if he was still willing, continue 
•their ride over the field ; but before she had time 
to cany out her intentions, she saw Egerton gath- 
er np his reins and ride back again toward her, 
with a determined air and bearing that delighted 
her, and raised him tenfold in her esteem. 

Feversham called to him to stop. *'Let us 
come on to the next fence," he said ; " that gate 
is too high for schooling over." But the only 
answer he received was the heavy thud of the 
mare's feet in the soft ground, and the next mo- 
ment she was over the gate like a bird, and landed 
this time with her rider on her back, though it 
conld not be said his attitnde was veiy graceful. 
That did not matter. Mabel was proud of his 



fine style, Egerton getting more into the thing 
every turn. 

As for Feversham, he felt disappointed. Tic 
could not help acknowledging that, for so inex- 
perienced a rider, iiis subaltern had made a very 
good beginning; he had shown ]>luek and deter- 
mination not to be beaten, besides a great apti- 
tude for the noble science of horsemanship. 
Claude began to admit there was more in his 
junior than he had ever been disposed to allow, 
and that after all he was not an unlikely fellow 
to please a girl's fancy. Tiiis was not at all sat- 
isfactory to Claude, who, now that his leave wa.s 
so nearly up, and that he had to return the next 
day but one, found himself more intrigue about 
this incomprehensible girl than he would have 
liked to acknowledge even to himself. 

He did not feel the same true, deep love for 
her that he did for Gwendoline Banibridge, but 
she perplexed and interested him ; and now that 
the real object of his affections was not attaina- 
ble, he felt a wish to monopolize this girl and 
keep her for his own, a wish she seemed by no 
means inclined to allow' him to carrv out. 

Egerton, staying in the house with her, would 
have every thing his own way ; he had even suc- 
ceeded in taking the edge off the weapon of ridi- 
cule with which the captain had calculated on 
annihilating his i)retensions forever. As they 
turned their horses* heiuls homeward, Claude Fev- 
ersham began to think his mother made a little 
too sure of the heiress ; and this thought made 
her seem to him a much more desirable prize? 
than she had ever done before. 

It is probable that if he had hnd the chance 
then, he would have put the important question 
to her without further dallying; but she, as if 
aware of what was ])assing in his mind, divided 
her attentions with laudable equality between her 
two cavaliere — taking care that neither of them 
left her side for an instant, and feeling, as she 
went up to her room on her return, more puzzled 
than ever what distinctive course to take, and 
more pleased and proud of Cecil than she had 
ever been before. She knew that Claude Fev- 
ersham only waited an opportunity to ask her to 
marry him ; that opportunity she was determined 
he should not hnve next day at the hunt; the 
day after he must join his regiment, which would 
relieve her of anxiety for a good time lo come. 
Indeed she might then feel lierself sufe till they 
should meet in Londun in the spring. 

She succeeded in settling matters just ns she 
had laid out in her own mind, giving Claude no 
chance of speaking to her privately at the hunt, 
and bestowing a good deal of friendly encourage- 
ment on Cecil, who rode in dashing style, until 
his horse got pumped, which, the run being a se- 
vere one, and he having no experience, happened 
early in the day. His fault, however, was mere- 
ly want of knowledge when to spare his horse, • 
and when to let him out, an ignorance that Ma- 
bel very easily forgave him, in consideration of 
the really brilliant style of his performance, ns 
long as he could live with the hounds. 

As they were returning home, all three togeth- 
er — Cecil on getting his second horse having man- 



aged better, the nm not being so severe — his ai\- 
imal got a sV,oxv<i Viv \\a ivi^x., «l\A^\c\Osv^ ^gi\. ^'cf^w 
to knock \t o\A, \\\^ Ck\\vex X\s<i ^KiC^^ w^ ^>ss^. 
determination f and praised him freely as they iThey had OTv\y aTU\tv\\\^iox\\\ciV^i^'0^^^>^^^s&.'^ 
irent back to Claade, doing tho leap tliia time in \ la that aVvwt t\m^ eVwvi.^ \Ba»s^.'g»^'5i^ \» '^n^-* 
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hare to join to-morrow ; I foar I shall not see 
yon again till we meet in London, in the spring." 

**1 suppose not," she answered, trying not to 
look glad, which in truth she was, as she found 
two lovers rather hard to manage. **I am sor- 
ry you are going," she added, with more polite- 
ness than truth. 

'*Dare I liope yon will not forget me before 
we meet again ?" he asked, l)ending toward her, 
jis he heard the hoof-strokes of Kgerton's horse 
close behind them. 

"How could I?" she murmured, with a de- 
lightful blush ; " we Iiave had so many happy days 
together. Oh ! Mr. Egerton, is it you ? What 
was the matter ?" 

When Mabel went up to dress for dinner that 
evening she gave a lung sigh of relief, like one 
who has escaped a danger ; as she smiled at her 
reflection in the glass, while her maid brushed 
and coiled up her hair, she said to hei*self, "it 
was touch-and-go that time ; but I am out of it 
cleverly for the present ; and now for enjoyment." 

So she took especial pains with her toilet, 
and went down staii-s, quite prepared to work her 
))oor young lover into a still giexiter state of in- 
Iktuation, if that were possible. 

"Miss Mabel is a queer young lady, surely," 
soliloquized the Abigail, as slie tidied up iier 
young mistress's room ; **she is carrying on now 
with his lordship and this young gentleman, and 
which it's to be I'm blest if I know — perhaps she 
couldn't tell herself— but it is my belief they are 
both a sight too good for her, fur she is the art- 
fullest piece ever stepped ; not to say but she is 
good-natured, and gives her maid lots of good 
dresses." 

I was some time at home before I saw Claude 
more than once or twice ; he was so fully occu- 
pied with Miss Prendergast that he had no time 
to come and look me up, and whenever I went 
there he was sure to be out. I gave him up after 
one or two attempts to meet him, contenting my- 
self by obsemng that I should see enough of him 
when I went back. 

But though I did not see him I heard quite 
enough about his goings on to convince me, if 
Gwendoline Cambridge was not forgotten, it was 
at least something very like it. With me it was 
not 60 : I did not moi)C ; that would have been 
useless and foolish. I did what I had to do, and 
amused myself to the liest of my ability ; but I 
suppose I must have been graver and more seii- 
ons than my wont, for one day my mother asked 
me what was the matter with me. 

" You are not at all like what vou used to be, 
Vivian. All your gay spirits seem gone, and 
sometimes you give me the idea of a sober, mid- 
dle-aged man, instead of a boy not yet nine- 
teen." 

I need not say I was fund of my mother ; she 
was beautiful, and had spoiled me with a kind of 
judicious spoiling, if there is such a thing, ever 
since I could remember. She never refused me 
any thing it was possible I could have, and it now 
struck me I would tell her my troubles and sor- 
rows, and see what help she could give me. If 
she disaj)pi'oved of my love, at any rate I should 
\ye no worse ])Iaced than I was before, and if she 
iras inclined to help me, 1 had such unbounded 



veiT happy just at present, but I think yon will 
hardly guess the cause." 

" Do you think I am so blind, mv boy, as not 
to know the symptoms ?" she replied, passing her 
white hand through my arm. " Come into the 
con8er\'atorv — we shall be more comfortable there 
— and I will tell yon tny guess at the cause of the 
change in you. You can tell me if I am right. 
The fact is, my son found he had a heart just as 
he lost it ; is it not so ?" 

" You are right, dearest," I answered ; " bnt 
she will not have me ; you know that too, I sup- 
pose ; but very likely you do not know her rea- 
son for refusing me." 

"liefusing you!" she repeated after me, with 
a slight inflection of pride in her voice, as though 
she would sav, who has dared to do this to mv 

• 7 » 

son ? "What were her motives ?" she question- 
ed, anxiously. 

"She liked Claude Feversham, I think, moth- 
er, though she refused him too. He was desper- 
ately in love with her then, and I never could 
make out why she would not have him ; but now 
they say all over the county that he is after Miss 
Prendergast." 

" I have heard that report," answered my moth- 
er, "and I am sure Lady Feversham would like 
such a match, Miss Prendergast being a great 
friend of hers ; but whether he is false to his first 
love or not at present has little bearing on your 
case, as you say she refused you. Now, my dear 
boy, listen to me. Many mothers would be great- 
ly alarmed and distressed by what you have just 
told me, and would do all in their power to pre- 
vent it ; it is not so with me, and I know your 
father thinks as I do. Your happiness has al- 
ways been our great object, and if you truly love 
this girl, far from throwing obstacles in your way, 
we would give you every assistance in our power, 
always supposing she is a lady. Indeed I feel 
sure vou would not love one who was not such : 
but you are too young, my child, to think of such 
things at present, and she, it appears, will not 
have you. Wait a little, and then urge your suit 
again if you see a prospect of success; if not, turn 
away from the vain pursuit, and devote yourself 
to duty and work. It will be hard at first, but 
we will help you, and occupation will take the 
sting out of the disappointment before very long. 
You are so young still," she added, with tears in 
her ej'es, "it can not be that j'our life is blight- 
ed." 

I kissed her for her pitying words, and thought 
how happy I was to have such a mother. There 
was that poor fellow Claude — he might have been 
happy now had Lady Feversham acted thus. As 
to her advice, it pointed out the only couree I 
could pursue ; and one thing at least was certain, 
that if 1 could win over Gwendoline I wonld have 
no oppositon from the powers at home. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ON TUB ICE. 



I DID not spend all my leave at home, but, af- 
ter a week or two there, returned to Belmurphy,de- 
tevmined, now the field was clear, to do the most 
conffdence in her /iowerF, that it almost seemed \ I cou\^ aux^vX^ X» ci>a\»\xv Cx^wwa^oVVsv^'a favor, or 
MS if every thing wonld then come roimd. 1 an- \ at \eiwfc &iA. dwx. tox c«c\»:\\i >N\tfi iivj fw^ ^ «?.. 
awered, " You are right, mother dear ; I am not \ It N«ai •.wyiMfVYwvv^ ^tw\^ vcVax^e^i ^^ x*V«sv\ 
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again stood on the steps of the Iiotel at Belmar- 
phy, and strolling, as of old, into the billiard-room, 
found there several officers of the 144th, who had 
replaced us in the little country town. 

They took no notice of me when I entered, and 
I, while waiting for the car I had ordered to go 
and call on the Bambridges, lounged about watch- 
ing their play, and criticising tlieir manners and 
appearance. 

They were fine-looking men, two of them very 
handsome, and, I could not help thinking, must 
present a great contrast, in the eyes of the inhab- 
itants, to the rather shady appearance of our lot. 
To be sure, Feversham was as fine a looking man 
as you would see anywhere, but Ussher was in- 
significant and married, and all the rest of us 
were more or less juvenile and unmanly looking. 

Suddenly I heard one of them, whom the oth- 
ers called Fortescue, exclaim, 

"I say, I wonder who will be at the Bam- 
bridges* to-morrow ? The entertainment is to 
be skating on the lake, and dancing in the even- 
ing. Awfully jolly I am sure it will be ; and 
those girls are such fun, though they say here the 
eldest has fallen ofi^in her looks." 

** Never was as good-looking as her sister," 
cried another. * * I will back Clarissa against the 
county. • You will see there will be nothing there 
to-morrow to beat her." 

"Awfully slow, this frost," went on Fortescue ; 
"just as one had got one's hunters into order. 
Skating is all veiy well, but give me hunting — and 
by Jove ! this is the place to do it in. Did you 
ever see ladies ride so sti*aight before, and so 
many of them ?" 

'* Yes, they certainly seem to know how to do 
it," answered another ; ** but I think skating and 
dancing at the Bambridges' will not be a bad 
substitute." 

Just then mv car was readv, and I walked off, 
hearing Fortescue say as I went out : 

" Nice-looking little chap, that ; I do not know 
who he is. Waiter, who is that ?" 

"The Hon. Vivian Darrell, your honor," re- 
plied that functionary, with a grin. "He was 
one of the officers of the last regiment that was 
quartered here, and he is going to Endley now, 
sir." 

How this intelligence was received I do not 
know, and did not care either ; I congratulated 
myself as I drove along on having been so very 
fortunate as to drop in just when some little gay- 
ety was going on. 

The frost had been very severe for some time ; 
the roads were white and hard as iron, and the 
tramp of the horaes' feet and the jingling of the 
harness rang out menily on the still air as we 
trotted along. My spirits rose as each well-re- 
merabered mile-stone flew by, and before we got 
to Endley I had almost forgotten all my sorrows 
and disappointment in the thought that I was 
once more near her, end should soon gaze on her 
sweet face agiiin. 

They were all in, and delighted to see me, but 

I I could not help, even in my joy, noticing how 

' altered Gwendoline had become. " It was not that 

she was less beautiful — in fact I do not think she 

ever could have appeared so to me — but the gay 

' insoucitmce of her expression was gone, her eyes 

; were deeper and more moamfal, while round the 

' moath a, defected look was risible at times thfU I 

never remembered remarking there before. 



As I noticed this, I thought indignantly of 

Claude as I had last seen him, flushed with the 

excitement of the hunt, and pleased with his 

beautiful companion. People tell you it is always 

[ so with us men : when the object of our affections 

is not by, we content ourselves with whatever in 

the shape of amusement is near at hand. It may 

l)e so with some— of that I ctm not judge — only I 

know it was not thus with me. Of course I do 

not mean to say that the nish and skurry of a 

clipping run would not put all thoughts of hear- 

I en and earth out of my mind except the one busi- 

; ness before me, or that a hot comer at a battue 

would not occupy me to the entire exclusion of 



every other idea ; but once these moments of 



breathless excitement were over, the remembrance 
of all I had hoped for and lost would rush upon 
me, and sober even the brilliant recollections of 
my late achievements. 

On this poor girl the tnal had told severely ; 
she had no thrilling pursuits to divert her mind 
from mental grief by exposing her to bodily peril ; 
all she could do was to sit and brood over her 
, troubles, perhaps rendering them fiir greater than 
they really were by the power of imagination. 

Ckrissa was lively as ever, and paid me great ■ 
attention, desiring me to be sure and come early 
to their party next day. Then she cried, after a 
minute's pause, 

" Have you seen our new defendere ?" 

"I saw them in the billiard-room an hour or 
two ago," I answered, "but I know none of 
them. I heard the names of two as they talked 
to each other — Fortescue and Beresford. Veiy 
fine-looking men they seem to be." 

"Yes," she cried, laughing ; "do not you 
think so? But you have not heard the story 
connected with them. It appears some young 
lady from Belmurphy wrote to their colonel, as 
soon as it was known they were under orders for 
this place, requesting him to send fine, tall, hand- 
some fellows — men, in fact. (Complimentary to 
you who had just left, was it not ?) However, he 
was good-natured, and sent us down these good- 
looking specimens. The flower of the flock, I 
call them, as no doubt they are picked men." 

I laughed. 

"That is a good story. Miss Clarissa. Where 
did vou hear it ?" 

"Oh! it is true, I assure you," she replied, 
nodding her head, gmvely; "and don't you go 
Miss Clarissaing me, or I shall call you Mr. Dar- 
rell. Such old chums as wo are need not stand 
on ceremony." 

So she rattled away until it was time for me 
to leave, when she rushed to the window and 
watched me off with an intense appearance of 
interest ; but no sooner was I out of sight than 
she turned to her sister with a comical half-sigh. 

"Dear me! how foolish I was ever to fancy 
myself in love with that little pet, Vivian! He 
is as nice as can be, and my especial darling ; but 
at the same time, I would mther have Captain 
Fortescue's little finger than Madcap's whole 
body. And the darling is just as madly in love 
with you as ever, Gwen. That is what brought 
him here to-day. I wish you could reward his 
constancy. But there— I will not say mx.^ tVvvec^ 
more aViowt \t \i \\. "^vr» '^q.w* C««v^ ^xsx «^^^ 

been w«iu4\<w\, axviJi \v^\^ ^^ «^^» ^"^^^ ^-s^Rxxv^ 
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room into order, under ^liss CIarissa*s directions, 
who, I suspect, gave me infinitely more trouble 
than was necessary, while Gwendoline interposed 
now and then to save me from my lively tor- 
mentor. 

"Now then, Gwen," she cried at last, **I am 
H^ing to piny you a waltz, and do you try the 
floor with Vivian. If you pass it, 1 may be pret- 
ty sure it is perfection." 

* So saying she dashed oiF into a swinging 

^ measure, and, before I bad time almost to know 

what I was doing, I was gliding down the room 

with her I loved, in long, easy steps that seemed 

to realize one's idea of floating upon air. 

Kouiid and round we went, when suddenly 
the door opened, and General Bambridge came 
in, followed by the 144th men, who laughed at 
the ex])ression of our faces as we stopped, breath- 
less with the pace, and intensely surprised at the 
interruption. 

In a few minutes I had made their acquaint- 
ance. We were soon good friends, and set out 
toward the lake, where a space had been prepared 
for skating, and where many people had already 
assembled. It was a beautiful day, clear, cold, 
and crisp. The sun was bright in the cloudless 
heavens, but it was freezing bitterly still in the 
sHade. The dark shadows of the mountains lay 
on the smooth, glassy surface of the frozen lake, 
and they themselves, wild, nigged, and stern, 
towered over our heads, exhibiting every variety 
of light and shade on their craggy sides. 

In the foreground the bright dresses of the 
ladies, their fur coats, and dainty hats drawn low 
over arch, smiling faces, heightened the effect of 
the picture, and caused us to pause once or twice 
on our way down the hill leading to the spot, in 
order that we might the better contemplate the 
scene. 

Soon we joined them, and then all was bustle, 
confusion, and laughter : gentlemen buckling on 
ladies' skates ; ladies essaying to balance them- 
selves for the first time, and nearly pulling down 
their assistant swains ; chaii^s, occupied and un- 
occupied, being pushed over the ice — every thing 
was merry and full of life, and I was honored 
with the office of assisting Gwendoline to buckle 
on her skates. They must have been more than 
nsually troublesome, I think, for I remember 
kneeling before her, and holding' a long and 
pleasant conversation in that devotional position, 
looking up into her deep, sad eyes, that had 
brightened a little for me. 

At last they were on, and away we glided 
among the busy throng, in which we presently 
fiot separated, and I amused myself watching 
her as she glided gracefully through the crowd. 
After a time she left the place where the ice had 
been swept and prepared, gliding off among the 
rougher ground, and gradually getting clear of 
the other skaters. I had just noticed this, and 
had determined to follow her as soon as I could 
shake off the young lady with whom I was talk- 
ing, when a loud crack was heard, Gwendoline's 
figure seemed to totter and waver for a minute, 
and the next moment sank from sight. A cry, 
shrill and terrible in its agony, burst from her as 
the broken fragments floated over the spot where 
site bad been, and actixe skaters from every pan 
glided with marveloaa rapidity toward the place. 
Bat Jove lent me wings, and I was first there. 
Soirl got in I know not, nor how I found her 




or brought her to the edge, and snppoi^ted her 
till she was taken from me. Then I believe I 
fell back into the water, and was only rescued 
myself with difficulty. But all tliis is a blank to 
me, and the next thing I remember is lying on a 
bed in a strange room, with anxious faces bend- 
ing over me, and such painful sensations over- 
powering me that I longed to call out, *'Let me 
alone, to die quietly!" 

But I could not have spoken if I would ; and, 
almost as soon as I had seen them, the grave 
faces faded away from before my eyes, and I 
was once more unconscious. Next time I came:=s 

to myself I was considerably easier, and smiled 

at Clarissa, whose eager face I discerned peepin 
iu at the door. 

**You are better!" she cried, seeing me loo 
at her. '*I will go and tell Gwendoliue; she i 
so very anxious." 

I was tired then, and slept for many hours 
I think it was next day before I became thoi 
oughly conscious of every thing around mc 
Then Gwendoline came in to sec me, thank 
me with tears and smiles for having saved h^ ^ 
life, and told me she had recovered very soo 
not having been long under water; but as sh 
was being draN^-n out I sank, got under the ic 
and was not recovered for so long that they ha 
almost despaired of my ever being brought t 
life again. Fortunately Dr. Brown was then 
and under his care, after an hour of anxiotx. 
watching, I began to give signs of vitality. A"^ 
ter this I was veiy weak, and unable to move ft :» 
a day or two, during which time Gwendoline dciES 
voted all her energies to amuse and beguile tl^ 
weary hours I had to pass as an invalid. 

One day she asked me where Lord Fevers 
am was now ; then some evil spirit tempted 
to trj' and advance my cause at his expense, ai»- 
I answered : 

**He was at home until quite lately, but 1»- 
place- is a good way from ours, and I only sa- ^ 
liim one day, when he was escorting Miss Pre"^ 
dergast, the heiress, out hunting." 

Gwendoline started, and her color came ai "^ 
went fitfully as she replied, 

"What IS she like, this Miss Prendergast ?'" 

**Very pretty," I answered; *'some peop»^ ^ 
admire her immensely, and she certainly i^ 
splendid rider. They say in our county her po- ^^ 
pie intend her to marry Claude, and ho seems "^< 
pay her a good deal of attention." 

I could have killed myself the next minti '*'C 
for baring uttered those words, when I saw wh. ^^^ 
an effect they produced on her. Her whole facr^» 
even to her lips, tumed pale, and she turned 
away ; then, befoi-e I had time to thhik or spea"K» 
the color mounted again hotly to cheek and brc^'V 
while, looking at me, she said, decidedly, 

** I do not believe it; you do not know what 
you are talking of. Claude Feversham is farther 
above those who slander him in constancy, truth, 
and patience than they can even dream of. Yon 
do not know the man you malign, or yon would 
surely refrain from speaking against him, and 
laying to his charge things of which he is incapa- 
ble. Do not talk to me again like this ; yon have 
almost made me forget what you did for me, and 
why yoxv are now lying there ill Forgive me," 
she went oT\,h^A^\xv\i; «vAi\\«t \v'Mid\ **yon tried 
me too iat, «cn^ \ ^cm \\vw^\««a.\iKx\ ^sw ^ w^ 
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yet weai'ily, for I felt tlie barrier was as great as 
ever between us, and I could not yet hope for 
success, even if I ever could dare to do so. 

As for Gwendoline, it was evident she did not 
believe one word of tlie report I told her, and 
was inclined to consider I had caught up some 
stra^r remark and exaggerated it thus, tiirough 
my earnest desire to see her separated entirely 
froni. him, and my wish to put myself in liis 
placo. She forgave me because I was ill, and 
had jQst saved her life ; but it was evident she 
wa3 not only pained, but disappointed in me, and 
bccATTie mistrustful. 

Her suspicion of me grieved me deeply, and I 
determined that, as soon as I was able to move, 
I would return home for the remainder of my 
leave ; but it was several days before I could do 
tliis, as I had caught cold in consequence of my 
ducting, and there was a good deal of low fever 
hang^ing about me, rendering it imperative I 
should keep quiet until I was stronger. During 
the time I remained, Gwendoline seemed to keep 
a constant watch over every thing I said, as 
though she feared I might pain her by a repe- 
tition of what I had before mentioned ; but I 
was on my guard, and kept clear of all danger- 
ous topics, so that siiortly before I went she seem- 
<id to have reinstated me in the position I used 
to occupy in her favor. 

•A.t parting, the tears stood in her eyes as she 
saitl, "Farewell, Vivian ! I shall never forget I 
owe my life to you." In another moment she 
was gone, and I was slowly saying good-bye to 
the rest of the family, in the hope she might re- 
turn before I left. After dawdling some time, 
I wa« obliged to get on my car without seeing 
^'cr, and drive oft* in a hurry, for fear of benig 
*i»to for the train. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISUNDEBSTANDINGS. 

. I HAVE said that when Claude was out hunt- 
"^8r that day with Cecil Egeiton and Miss Pren- 
"®*"Sast, his leave was nearly up, and that he went 
^^ X>ublin next day, I was at Belmurphy for 
Bontje time after, but when I did return to the 
^^Stment, of course the first thing I thought of 
uoiijg was of going to see him. I had arrived at 
^y c^uarters rather late in the evening, and when 
^ '^'^'ent down to the anteroom I found Claude 
^^*s out, though a good many of my other friends 
were there, among them, Mayleigh, looking as 
turning and ferrety as ever. I was rather dis- 
"PPointed at not seeing Feversham, and asked 
.'^yleigh, who was nearest to me, to tell me 
^^*^er& he was. 

' He has gone out to dinner somewhere," re- 
pUe^ the little lieutenant; *'Fevereham has got 
V^^te lively, I can tell you, since his visit to En- 
8^Ud. I used to think he was veiy spooney 
?^ut Miss Bambridge, but I suppose I must 
»*ve been mistaken, for he goes about a good 
^^l, and seems all right. Not that he is a fellow 
^«o would show it, if he was ever so hai-d hit. 
°^t there are reports that he is after some heir- 
ess in England. Is it true ?" 

**Indo^ I can not tell," I replied ; "I saw 
^^ little of him. Tfaongh we live in the same 
^f^fnihr, oar placeB are so ^r apart, he might do 
"^f thing without our knowledge." 



I said this, not because I xlid not think that in 
this instance report might be correct, but because 
I knew how annoyed Claude would be, and how 
angiy he would feel with me, with very good 
reason, if I gave any information on the mattei*. ' 
So I evaded it, and something calling off May- • 
leigh's attention, I escaped any more question- 
ing. 

But his words had set me thinking of my cous- 
in, and I began to remember how veiT anxious ho 
had been to avoid me, whenever I had met him 
during our leave, and how very disagreeable his 
manner had hivariably been. It was not like 
him, for even when most tried by the rivalry that 
had at one time existed between us, he had al- 
ways — when not under the influence of jealous 
feeling — been most friendly with me: why ho 
should be ditferent now, I could not understand. 
I in no way interfered with his new fancy, and 
I had not even ventured to allude to it, when 
speaking to him, so I could not have annoyed 
him by any chance remark. 

Of course I was sure a few minutes' explAna- 
tion would dissipate any misunderstanding that 
could have sprung up between us, and would 
have been very grieved to think that he, my 
particular friend and ally, whom I loved for his 
strong, kind, upright diameter, should have 
learned to think badlv of me, and to shun me. 
I fancied that perhaps, when he came back from 
the place at which he was dining, he wouhl come 
up to my rooms to see me ; it was what we had 
often done before, when either of us retunied af- 
ter an absence, and I knew that if this cloud that 
had been between us had passed away he would 
come and do so again. Being tired, therefore, 
I went up to my room, and sat down to di'eam 
before a blazing fire. 

What pleasant things those dreams are, and 
what a pity it is that no reality ever comes up to 
them ! They are dangei*ous too : they are so apt 
to make us discontented with life as it is, to make 
us long for a world much brighter and happier 
than this one can ever be. I wish I had a chanco 
of being and doing all I can fancy myself being 
and doing ; but I believe there is a fate follows 
me, and of late, in my low-spirited moods, I have 
begun to frame a theory to account for that which 
is sufticiently discouraging to those whom it con- 
cenis. It is this : there are in this world a gi'ent 
number of people who, without being verj' gay or 
high-spirited — though in many instances they are 
so — have a wonderful power of resistance to the 
depressing and ovenvhelming influences of life. 
They are the men who can never be entirely 
knocked down, or quelled by any blow, but who, 
as soon as it has fallen, gather themselves np 
again for the fight, and if forced to abandon one 
point turn to another; never yielding, and though 
knowing when and where they are beaten, not 
the less for that maintaining the struggle. 

Napoleon praised us highly when he said that 
those Englishmen did not know when they were 
beaten; and yet I think the courage is higher 
that continues the battle, knowing it is defeated. 

The people of whom I have spoken, who will 
not give in, who turn from one standing-point to 
another, are preciselv those on whom the heavi- 
est triaU aVft W^ii. *^'''''Yl\i^\»R)8w S& 'IxNK.'^^'tej^ •^'^ 

snc\i as l\io%e oUn\C.^V\^V^^5. ^YC^T^^^ 
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dreaming, tliut there was perlinps something of 
tiiat tough power of resistance in me, and that 
thereby I was fated to the troubles I endured, 
and perhaps fitted to bear them ; 1 hoped so. I 
had already experienced one very great sorrow, 
which I assured myself would be lasting, but I 
did not mean to let it crush me ; on the contra- 
ry, I felt that it would perhaps stir me up to do 
more and better work than I should ever have 
effected without such a stimulant. But while 
thinking over Claude's late conduct, I seemed to 
feel some slight foreshadowing of soitow in that 
.r quarter also, which I knew would add a little to 
the burden I already had to bear. 

Unless your circumstances have been very 
prosperous, dreaming over the fire, though at 
first blissful, is almost sure in the end to give 
one the blues. I succeeded in working myself 
into that frame of mind very rapidly, thougii at 
intervals I used to laugh at myself, and cull my- 
self a fool for giving way to fancies. 

Is there a great and wise man who can control 
his thoughts at all times, putting wliat is foolish 
and useless and bitter away at will ; calling up 
pleasant, kindly, cheerful imaginations in their 
place ? Certainly I am not such an individual ; 
neither is Claude, I know. I doubt if such a 
mortal exists, though people often say to those 
who fret over "trifles light as air," ** You should 
not think about them." 

The evening passed on as I mused, and still 
I was alone, though I was sure when it got late 
that Feversham must have returned : there was 
no help for it, however ; he was evidently not 
coming to see me that night. I wondered what 
could be the reason of his departure fi'om our old 
kind custom while I prepared to tura in. 

I did not see him till next moniing on parade, 
and he was then so markedly and disagreeably 
• distant in his manner, that I knew, whatever the 
cause of ofiense was between us, it had grown 
worse by thinking over, and not better. I was 
puzzled, and my mind was more occupied tiying 
to discover what could be the matter than with 
the business on hand ; so that I received two re- 
bukes for. stupid mistakes before I could concen- 
trate my attention on my work. I was in Claude's 
company — he was my captain, as I have said 
several times — and it was he who now pulled 
me up for my blunders. I fancied he spoke with 
greater sharpness and bitterness than I had ever 
known him do about such matters before, and I 
am sure far more harshly than when he repri- 
manded Flower for something similar to what 
I had done. It seemed to me there was a cold, 
contemptuous tone in his voice, that if I had been 
conscious of wrong-doing would have cut me to 
the quick, that, as it was, nettled and chafed me, 
and almost made me determine I would noake no 
efibrts toward re-establishing the old friendship 
lietween us. But I had liked him so much, and 
I believed him to be so tndy noble and upright 
in his character, that I could not bear he should 
think badly of me, and therefore was slow to re- 
linquish the idea of finding out what it was that 
annoyed him. 

When parade was over, Claude came to me, 
and said, in a sharp, business-like tone, ** You 
are subaltern of the day, are you not, Darrell ?" 

"Yes," I replied; ^^ia there any thing special 
to look nfter?" 

* I only nmitedto warn jon,** replied Fevevah 
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am, with severity, ''that I find discipline b&s 
been a great deal too lax lately, and duty nc» ^ 
properly attended to. When we were down I m- 
the countiy, I am afraid I was as careless as tlm c 
rest of you, but I meim to be very strict in future ; 
I thought it right to warn you that I shall e>d- 
pect you to attend to every thing that lies.witbi.-xr 
your duty. If I find you have slurred over am jj 
thing, or hurried through any part of your works . 
I shall be seriously displeased, and shall find mearx s 
for making you more careful in future. Have yo ■. 
been over the dormitories to-day?* 

It so happened I had shirked that part of n^ 
duty that day. I had often done so before, as 1 ' 
was a task I particularly disliked ; Porter, tlm« 
battalion orderiy-sergeant, had done it, and ha <- 
reported on it to me. I hesitated, seeing l>3 
Claude's face that I was in for a row if I admit- 
ted the truth, yet of course never for a momeir» ' 
dreaming of not doing so. Such an idea as ih^t, 
of escaping from an awkward situation by equi^' 
ocation would never have entered into my heaA 
what held me silent was sheer vexation and wovrs^- 
der that, out of all the multifarious duties th^^ 
fall to the lot of the subaltern of the day, hi 4 
should have hit on the one which I had not onlj 
shirked on this particular morning, but which 
was most frequently in the habit of shirkin sx 
Before I could reply he went on : 

"You need not take the trouble of concoctin j 
an answer. I know that you have not been ov^ 
the rooms, and will spare you inventing either - 
plausible tale to excuse your shortcomings, or ^^ ^ 
equivocation to deceive me." 

His words were uttered in a tone of witheri"«ij 
contempt, and he tunied as if to walk away ; l>i.i 
I was mad with passion, both at the words aTit 
at the tone in which they were uttered ; and for- 
getting alike that he was my captain, and tUat 
he was a strong, full-grown man, while I wrfts 
but a slight, active lad, I sprang at hina, and 
seized him by the shoulder, shaking him in my 
anger, and saying, 

"How dare you hint I do not speak the truth ? 
How dare you insinuate I was about to invenl 
any thing to deceive you ?" 

As soon as he recovered from the first shock 
of my attack, he pushed me back from liim» 
calmly and firmly, with an iiTCsistible strength I 
could not withstand, and answered, 

" You ask me why I doubt your truth. Must 
I remind you of the French proverb, * Qui a 
menti une/ois mentira toujour^ ?' I should hare 
thought you could understand, without my being 
obliged to bring by-gones to your memory." 

I stood and gazed at him, too astonished, too 
dumfounded, to renew my assault, even had I 
wished to do so ; but I had no means of chastis- 
ing him, and my own strength was not adequate 
to the task. Still I could not allow this insalt 
to pass unpunished, and I determined, the next 
time we were on leave together, he should render 
me an account for eveiy dishonoring word he had 
uttered. 

As this, my only means of retaliation, dawned 
on me, I said, 

"I do not understand to what yon allude, 

Lord Feversham — I think you must bo mad; 

but this I do know, that no 'man, whether sane 

OY \w^x\«, ^«\\ \\EA ^"okXy \cQvds to me withoat 

payvtLg tot \t ^eaxVj . \xv. >Xv^ ^^vCvsa ^^ ^^i^^^ 

now \o cwi\\ QiX«w,\ <Jsc^ Xiox ^^wax x^^ ^^ ^^ 
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desenc, but when we are next on leaye, vou 
must meet the consequences of having so grossly 
insulted me." 

**It is a pity you did not remember the dif- 
ference in our positions a little sooner," ho said, 
dryly, "Fortunately for you, there was no one 
I>y " (we were in a corridor leading up to my 
quarters) *' when you flew at my throat just now. 
It is only on account of your father and mother, 
wot for your own sake, that I refrain from re- 
porting your conduct ; but if you are not more 
cautious in future, I shall be driven to exposing 
you. As to your talk about my meeting the 
consequences when we go on leave, I decline to 
do so, if you mean by that that I am to fight a 
duel with you. There are many reasons why 1 
should not do so. First, it is forbidden by the 
ja%va of the land and the regulations of the serv- 
ice 5 second, your relationship to me makes it im- 
I>osstible that 1 could run the risk of staining my 
^»«.Ti ds with your blood ; then your extreme youth, 
^^tX many more reasons besides, all render it im- 
possible. I could not listen to such a challenge 
"*^n[i you, even if I did not consider that the 
^'"^ Oie of which I accuse you is quite sufiicient to 
pt-i.^ you beyond all recognition as a gentleman, 
J**^ one whom an honorable man could in any way 
^^ l)ound to meet. Do not make a tool of your- 
l'*^*-^' again," he continued, as he saw that, stung 
/^ his last speech, I was about to strike hinj. 
Xr^emember, already I could have you brought 
' fore a court-martial ; if I spare you, it is only 
-^2ause I know what sorrow your being turned 
^^t of the aimy would cause your poor mother." 
^**Fray do not spare me on that account," I 
^'^"Xed ; **my mother, if she knew what provoked 
^^e to act in the way I did, would be the very 
Y^st person to wish I had taken it quietly. But 
^ insist that you do not drag her name into our 
Conversation, or try to shelter yourself from the 
^sults of your evil-speaking behind any allusion 
to her. After the unprovoked manner in which 
you have brought such charges against me, you 
are not fit to mention her, or to claim relation- 
ship with her." 

**Say, rather, that you are not fit to do so," 
he replied, coldly. ** What could have tempted 
vou to be so base, Dan*eU ? I do not understand 
It." 

His tone changed as he uttered the latter part 
of the sentence, and he seemed to look at me 
wonderingly. At the change my anger abated — 
it was evident there was some mvsterv here : I 
was so totally ignorant of what wrong-doing he 
could be hinting at, that I thought I would make 
a trial to settle matters. 

** I do not in the least know to what baseness 
you allude," I said. " I am not aware of having 
done any thing wrong, except tliis business of the 
dormitories, which, after all, is a trifle. But if 
you will tell me what has annoyed you, perhaps 
I can ex])lain it. It strikes me as being both ri- 
diculous and uncomfortable that we old friends 
should be quarreling with one another without an 
nttempt to come to an underatanding." 

**I will hear no explanation from you," he re- 
plied, coldly. *' You must be well aware, from 
what I have said, that I have found out your 
doable-dealing. It is not likely that, knowing 
what I do know, I ironid iisten to your plauRible 
account 
rour 
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By Heaven ! you slndl pay for this!" I cried, 
springing toward him, quite beside myself. I be^ 
lieve that if I had had a knife, or any deadly 
weapon with me then except my sword, I should 
have killed him hi my rage ; but I had not been 
accustomed to use my sword as a weapon of of- 
fense, and except that I found it in my way as I 
tried to close with him, I did not think about it. 
He kept his temper, and leaning his back against 
the wall, held me motionless, in spite of my vio- 
lent cfibrts to free myself. AVhile holding mc so, 
he spoke again. 

** Don't be a fool, DarrcllI" he said, with icy 
distinctness; **you will force me to report you, 
and take steps against yoii, if you behave in this 
insane fashion. It would be much wiser and 
better for vou to make a resolution to correct 
youi-sclf of. such debasing tendencies ; you ought 
to be thankful that it was I, and not another 
man, whom you were tempted to treat in such a 
manner. Had this occurred to any one else, you 
would soon have been known for what you are, 
and public opinion in the regiment would have 
compelled you to leave, even had you not made 
yourself amenable to its legal jurisdiction by some 
overt act of violence and insubordination, as you 
have done this day. Go. As I told yon before^ . 
I am willing to spare you for your parents' sake, 
but I am not willing to have any thing more to 
do with you than I can help." 

He let me go ns he spoke, and moved off to 
his quarters, but I followed him. 

**I will be revenged for this!" I cried, as I 
came up with him again. "You may not be 
willing to meet mo in an honorable and gentle- 
manly manner ; but if you will not, I will take 
my satisfaction some other way. You have re- 
fused to explain the gross insults you have offer- 
ed me — insults such as no Darrell has ever re- 
ceived tamely, and you shall pay for them." 

'*No Darrell so far forgot what was due to 
his honor and his name before as to lay himself 
open to such words being used of him truly," 
replied Feversham. **I grieve for the fall of 
the old chivalrous code of vonr fumilv, even 
while I tell you what I consider you : a traitor 
— and worse." 

"A traitor!" I cried, a vague conception that 
this misunderstanding might in some way be con- 
nected with Gwendoline Bambridge rising within 
me. " Surely you do not mejm to say that you 
think I should not have continued true to my 
old allegiance, merely because you were not suc- 
cessful ? — that I should not try to win her when 
I found your suit was in vain ?" 

"How dare you speak of that to me?" cried 
Claude, turning almost livid with passion. '* You 
ought to be ashamed to mention her name ; you 
ought to shrink from speaking about the ill suc- 
cess of my love, knowing what you do about it. 
I will not listen to you any more ; and I warn 
you to keep well out of my sight in future ; for 
if yon speak to me again as you have spoken this 
morning, I think I might almost be mad enough 
to take your punishment into my own hands." 

Tiien, while I shrank back in dismay at the 
terrible hatred shown in his flashing eyes and set 
features, he tunied from me, and going into his 
own rooms, whkVv w^c^ w^^x^^vx "Cvx^ ^^'««. ^>fJ«». 



a \)aT\g. Y \\^x^ \vvm Voxxv ^Cwi V«s \». '^'^^**^\ 
ant of how the thing happened, or perhaps! as \i V^e^\o\xU *w^ \W\.V3 ^\^v ^^^WVaNs^^ 
denial of what I know to be the truth." \ me forevev owX. o't \\\% «v^x «xv^ ^wsw\v>a. \bns«- 
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I stood where lie left me, foclin? dazetl mid 
l)ewildered, which was partly the eft'ect of the 
lieight to which my own passions had been 
raised, and partly the result of the intense mys- 
tery that hung over all this. I seemed like a 
man groping in the dark, and ever getting fur- 
ther and farther away from the light, losing my- 
self in a labyrinth of confusing conjecture. Was 
Claude mad? or had some one been inventing 
wicked stories of me ? and if so, who could that 
person be? Supposing any <mo had done so, 
why had he not come to me and asked me about 
it, and listened to my ex])lanations, insteiid of 
persistently refushig to bear any thing I had to 
SAT ? And he had hinted that I was that most 
vile and cowardly of all vile and cowardly things 
— a liar; for that, in plain unvaniished English, 
was the meaning of what he had said ; he had 
declared that I had sullied our noble and honor- 
able name by so contemptible a vice that in me 
the family had been disgraced. When I came 
to remember all that he had said, my thoughts 
were maddening, and set all the blood in my body 
lioiling, till my head was dizzy with the tumult- 
nous throbbing caused by the violence of my 
passion. 

And 1 had no redress for it, no hope of revenge, 
at least for some time. It was true, as he had 
said, that I had pat myself in his power by my 
uttack on him ; he could no doubt have brought 
me up before a court-martial, and my violent acts 
woidd then have told terribly against me, perhaps 
caused my dismissal from the service. I was not 
quite sure about that. I had interest, and my 
ideas were still hazv as to how far interest would 
go hand in hand with military usage ; moreover, 
I had never had any experience in a case like 
this one of mine. I reallv did not want to leave 

m 

the army yet. I had been such a short time in 
it, that it would seem something very like dis- 
grace were I to be turned out so summarily, just 
at the commencement of my career, even if the 
offense with which I was charged was not consid- 
ered a very heinous one. 

But the insults my cousin had heaped upon 
me could not be passed over and submitted to ; 
the time would come when I should have it in 
my power to show him that the man he despised 
had not forgotten his words. I began to feel for 
the first time the full strength of a Corsican 
proverb I but dimly remembered, which was 
something to the effect that if one kept an injuiy 
seven years, and then seven years more, in the 
end the day of retaliation would come. 

I had never felt inclined to look upon revenge 
as a duty before ; now it seemed to me the hon- 
or of the family wonld be tarnished if I did not 
resent those words of Feversham's. 

I had leaned thus motionless against the wall, 
where Claude left me, for a good while, taking no 
heed of the flight of time, so deeply was I absorb- 
ed in considering what had just happened, when 
Feversham came out of his room, and passed by 
me on his way along the con-idor, without look- 
ing at me, or ap])earing to see roe. I knew he 
did see me, by the fixed expression of his eyes, 
iint it was evident he did not wish to renew the 
discussion between us, and hoped by pretending 
not to observe me he might be allowed to pass in 
jjeacG, 
And I did let him pasH ; first because there 
couJd be no possible good in repeating what had 



\ been already said, which would be the probabU K : 
result of any attempt on my pan to make achangipi • 

I in our relations, whether with a view to resent-fc:.! 
ing the insults I had received, or to establishinscjl 

: a better understanding. Tiien it suddenly struckpLi.i 
me that no doubt he believed I had remained ferk 



I there on ]>urpose to l)esiege him in his rooms, be.* 
and either to prevent his leaving them, or to at- 1 
tack him when he did leave them. In spite of pa: 
this idea, for which I had certainly given bimlB; 
some cause, he had come boldly forth, braving 
the probabilities of a scene. I had not consid- 
ered, until I saw him, in what light my presence 
there might be viewed, but when I did recognia 
the aspect it must bear to others I left him alone; 
and when he had passed I went on to my own 
room. 

I was very much put out by the whole affair, 
and grieved and desj)erately angry. My mental 
state resembled the bodily state of a man wbo 
has had a severe beating. My mind was sore 
all over ; there was hardly a thought that conld 
come into it that did not press more or less heav- 
ily on some aching part. All foimer nssociO' 
tions, all present pleasures, all future anticipa* 
tions had been trampled on and injured, because 
he had been my best friend all my life, and since 
I had joined we had been so much together that 
I could not look forward to enjoyment of a life 
in which henceforth he was to have no part. 

He was ungrateful too, for in my small way I 
had done much for him, and had always been 
willing to do more, even to the furthest limit of 
my ability. I had even pleaded his cause with 
Gwendoline Bambridge (my conscience told me 
that of that service at least he was not aware), 
and this was the way in which he rewarded rae. 

My idol was shattered, at least in a great 
measure, but it was not entirely dethroned, and 
for that I ought to have been more " thankful 
than I was. It was evident he had heard some- 
thing very bad against me, which he believed. 
A man such as I had imagined him should in 
justice have given me a chance of defending my- 
self; but it was his keen appreciation and wor- 
ship of honor that caused his over-severity, and 
it rose in part from his old affection for me. We 
are always hardest on the faults of those we love 
best. 1 

Long afterward I knew what Claude had felt : 
and endured on that day ; how he had been torn 
by conflicting feelings ; by disgust and anger at 
what he beUeved to be my baseness — for he had 
taken his mother's equivocation as a fidl acknowl- 
edgment of my guilt — and by the old tender lik- 
ing for one who had been his little companion 
and pupil in all the manly sports in which he ex- 
celled. Ho remembered how we had been ac- 
customed to spend his holiday time together, 
when I was still too young to go in for many 
lessons ; and afterward, when I was under a tu- 
tor, how he used to stir me up to greater exer- 
tions than I should have cared to make but for 
his influence, or than my tutor would have ex- 
pected of me. I was always at the Castle when 
he was therc, and he had felt for me the protect- 
ing love of an elder for a younger brother. 

Now it was all changed. He wondered how 
it was that I could have fidlen so low as I must 
have done \o wit. wxch «t ^t^vt^ either toward him 
or tovratd «tvy oX\\«t i&tixv. Wcai^Xvwiwci wxaVv 
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aad met since I had been out in the world. He 
>uld only account for it by supposing that I had 
f nature some miserable degeneracy of charao- 
sr, which showed itself thus. Ho thought me 
fellow with a black drop in his heait, that nd- 
Lier kindness, nor prec6pt, nor example had been 
T)le to eradicate, and that would break foith again 
-Tid again, dining my course through life, when 
fc was least expected to show itself. 

But whatever passed through his mind, and in 
vhatever light he viewed my supposed 'conduct, 
lie results of his thoughts on that subject were 
^oon apparent ; he was harsh to me in a manner 
■liat wus unusual from him to any body, and still 
iiore extraordinary in the eyes of our comrades 
k£ coming from him to me, for they were all well 
t.ware that I used to be a favorite with him — in 
^ct that in his eyes, if evei^ thing that Madcap 
lid was not altogether and absolutely right, it 
.Tns certainly pardonable, and must be overlook- 
ed accordingly. Now he seemed to be perpetu- 
iJly on the watch for some wrong-doing on my 
jort, and any neglect of duty, or even the foolish 
>rank8 in which I sometimes indulged, always pro- 
•''oked from him either punishment or censure. I 
"vas irritated almost beyond all bearing constant- 
j. I had not been accustomed to command my 
temper, and had great difficulty in restraining 
ny tongue when I was chidden in no measured 
:erms for some oversight so slight that I knew any 
3ody else would not have remarked it. 

"What is up between you and Feversham?" 
isked Mayleigh one day, after a very curious 
Jcene between us. 

Sometliing had occurred which did not please 
rillaude, and he as usual had blamed me for it. 
C answered rather hotly that I had had nothing 

do with the matter in question; whereupon 
Peversham looked at me hard, with a reproach- 
ul, contemptuous expression, opened his mouth 
IS if to speak, and then, controlling himself with 

1 \'isible effort, turned away and left the room. 
\ knew what all this meant well enough — he 
imply did not believe what I said, but did not 
rhoose to show his opinion of me before the oth- 
irs. So far it was considerate, for the old prov- 
rb says if you thi*ow mud enough some of it is 
nre to stick ; if Feversham had loudlv announced 
is opinion of me — or rather if, for fear of con- 
equences, he had said what ho thougiit of me 
nietly — he would have found plenty of fellows 
rilling to take his view of my character and side 
rith him, notwithstanding the fact that I was 
enerallv liked. 

However, Mayleigh had asked me what was 
p, and I had put him off as best I might, telling 
im that Feversham had been down on me of 
%te, for some cause I could not fathom or under- 
tand. 

'*It is very odd," replied Maj-leigh, "for he 
ised to be so fond of you, and I believe that is 
vhat makes him so savage now. I will ask him, 
md find out what it is." 

"You had better mind what you are about," 
[ said, wamingly. 

I had an idea that Mayleigh would get a rap 
)ver the knuckles if he attempted to meddle with 
E'eversham in his present mood ; and though I 
lid not like Mayleigh, I thought I might as well 
(pare him the snubbing he was Bare to get. May- 
eigh, however, was one of those fellows who al- 
«r5 know better than every body else, so he 



laughed at me, thinking, I really believe, that 
Claude would feel quite fiattei'ed at his impeiti- 
nent questions. 

Next time they were alone, he accordingly 
opened the subject. 

" Wliat is wrong between yon and Madcap?** 
he said. "You used to be such fiiends, and now 
you never speak ; and you are di-ead fully down 
on the poor little beggar besides." 

"Any quarrel I have with Darrell is entirtly 
of a private nature, and not at all connected with 
the regiment," answered Fevcreham, stiffly. 

If Alayleigli had not had such n very good 
opinion of himself, he might have seen he was 
approaching dangerous ground, from the dark 
frown that gathei-ed on his captain's brow. 

"Ah! then there is a quarrel between you 
and the little fellow. I thought so, though ho 
said he did not know why you were so savage to 
him. Tell me what it is, and perhaps I can put 
matters straight," ho continued, with what I be- 
lieve was a kind intention. 

" I thank you, Mayleigh," replied Claude, dry- 
ly, "but I have a fancy I can manage my own 
atFaii-s better than other people can do it for 
me. I will trouble vou not to interfere between 
Darrell- and me in future.*' With that Claude 
laid down his paper and walked out of tlie room, 
thinking as he went, " So that young rafBan said 
he did not know why I was annoyed with him. 
Just what I should have expected him to say, af- 
ter all that has occurred ; but it is very dreadful. 
What would his parents say if they knew how 
he was turning out ? I must hide it as long as I 
can. Whenever it does come to light, as those 
things always do, they will sufier quite enough 
misery, without my letting the knowledge poison 
their lives so soon." 

Sometimes when I had been given a number 
of imtating and aggravating things to attend to, 
or had been woiTied about minutio) which I did 
not understand, and which I considered it was 
the duty of the non-commissioned officers to at- 
tend to, I would be ready to break into open re- 
volt — to take a horsewhip and thrash my cous- 
in, or do some other mad and foolish act that 
should be a revenge for the insults I had re- 
ceived, and would insure my dismissal from the 
service. I could have left it any day peaceably 
and quietly, but that was not what I wanted. 
I was goaded almost to madness, and I felt ns 
if some desperate, insane act would relieve my 
mind, and that its attendant consequences would, 
by the mere fact of their increasing the magnitude 
of the evil, calm the wild turbulence of my passion. 

I do not know how it was that I did not break 
out into some temble act of insubordination at 
that time. I was constantly on the point of do- 
ing so ; I think it was only the companionship 
of Cecil Egerton, who had by that time returned 
from leave, that prevented me, and mode me, 
day by day, submit myself without complaint to 
the contemptuous looks and constant severity of 
my cousin. 
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being plowed nnd sowii, And many packs of 
hounds Iiad given up hunting. That was a mat- 
ter of great regret to many of us. We had hod 
plenty of good hunting during the winter ; but it 
is one of those tilings fur whicli one's liking in- 
creases the more opportunity one has for gratity- 
ing that liking. 

We had, many of us, very good hunters, and 
they were now iu tiptop condition. It would be 
a shame not to turn them to account, in the way 
of a steeple-chase or something of that kind, 
when they were in such good training. So we 
all thought, and talked the matter orer, to see 
when, where, and how it was to be managed. 

I had old Blackfoot over with me, and I was 
pleased to think he had never been fitter in his 
lii^. There were good horses, as I have said, 
in the regiment, but I thought his science, ex[)e- 
rience, and cool courage ought to be worth some- 
thing in the matter ; considering also that he was 
up to weight, and as sound in wind and limb as 
a hunter need be. I was inclined to be confiden- 
tial with him, as one often is with a horse that 
one has long known and valued, and used to talk 
to him about the matter when I went down to 
see him every day. Ho was of opinion that he 
might do the trick, though both he and I were 
obliged to confess we were a little afraid of James's 
mare Brunette, a beautiful creature, with a fiery 
temper, and the speed of an antelope. As for 
Thunderbolt, Claude Fevcrsham's horse, we en- 
tertained a kind of contempt for him, which was 
greatly heightened by my bitter feelings against 
his master, in which of course 1 supposed Black- 
foot shared. 

I have a tendencv to theorize about horses, and 
to endue them with a great deal more, not only 
of individual character themselves, but also of 
perception of individual cliaracter ; and I never 
could ride a horse for a quarter of an hour with- 
out fancying I understood its thoughts and feel- 
ings, almost as plainly as if it had been endowed 
with powera of speech. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that, in the case of my old friend Blackfoot, 
I imagined he really sympathized with me, and 
that I persuaded myself I could understand and 
sympathize with him. 

Every thing was aiTanged ; our conrse was 
chosen, our day fixed, and wo were all on the 
tiptoe of excitement. We had got up a very 
good card, and expected to have a large attend- 
ance — that is to say, if the day was fine, which 
I fer>'ently prayed it might be, as I hate riding 
in rain, with the reins slipping through your fin- 
gers at every jump. Old Blackfoot was steady 
enough, as a rule, but I knew that in the first 
rush and skurry of a steeple-chase he would re- 
quire a good deal of holding, being inclined to 
be ambitious, and having some fine notions about 
taking a lead, and keeping it, which, though 
doubtless glorious, were too high-flown in style 
for him to be quite sui-e of carrying them out 
successfully. Any one who has tried to ride a 
pulling horse in wet weather will understand why 
I hoped it would be dry, and why I really expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief when the day dawned 
bright and sunny ; not too bright, however, be- 
cause the sun was frequently obscured by light 
passing clouds, hut sufficiently so to make the 
landscape look its best, and to give us the cer- 
tttinty of a £ne day^ and of n good attendance 
of spectators. 



It was a glorious spring morning, when we as- 
sembled on the course to see the race, run ; gar 
indeed was the scene as our drag drove up, and 
halted near the winning-post. Our stewards had 
aiTanged even' thing with an eye to appearance 
as well as comfort, a forethought which resulted 
in a very pretty coup-tfanl, and called forth sev- 
eral exclamations of admiration from the carriage 
loads of ladies that now began to appear from fell 
directions. 

Claude was going to ride, of course, and on- 
demeath his light gray overcoat concealed a 
very smart and jockey-like tuni-oat, of green 
and white, colors that were sure to win him tbe 
applause of the populace, no matter whether ha 
was successful or not. But I do not suppose be 
had remembered that fact in choosing his colon; 
more probably it was because green had been a 
favorite with Gwendoline Banibridge, for which 
reason I would also have worn it, but that he 
had taken it. Finding the colors I wished for 
appropriated, I had contented myself with a dark 
blue and white, a mixture that I believed suited 
my dingy complexion. The other riders divided 
among them all the colora of the rainbow, and 
many more besides, no doubt, but at present all 
their gay trappings were concealed from observa- 
tion under their overcoats. 

We were weighed after some delay, withoot 
which no amateur races could ever come off, 
and as soon as the bell rang for mounting xn '. 
sprang into our seats. Claude, on his chestnot 
hunter, Thunderbolt, was the first to canter past 
the grand stand ; it is unnecessary to say that, 
wearing gi'een, the crowd cheered him to tbe 
echo. Being in Ireland, that was but natural, 
and whether he lost or won, the rider of Thun- 
derbolt might make sure of applause. Bat in- 
dependently of that, his handsome face and grace- 
ful seat would have earned him all the ladies* 
good wishes, but that he was followed closeljr 
by a still more good-looking man, dressed all in 
scarlet, a color that well became his dark com- 
plexion, and that set off the deep rich tints of the 
brown -black mare he rode. This was James, 
our adjutant, and the beautiful animal that car- 
ried him, and that danced along the ground with 
impatience as it walked, was Bmnette, the only 
thing in the race that Blackfoot and I had agreed 
to fear. 

As for me, I came in for a great deal more 
praise than I had ever expected, or than I de- 
served ; but part of this, no doubt, was owing to 
the beauty of my horse (Blackfoot was a venr 
handsome, steel-gray thorough-bi*ed, with black 
points), and my own youthful appearance. 

**As handsome as a picture, bless his pretty 
f;icc!" I heard one old woman say to another; 
and I felt almost as much indignation as pleas- 
ure, for I knew that if they had not thought me 
R small boy they would not have considered me 
so good-looking. 

**Tliundcrbolt is in a worse temper than usu- 
al," said the colonel to Captain Carrutbers. 
*^Don*t you notice it? He is a headstrongt 
mischie\'ous brute, and I would rather Fev- 
ersham i*ode him in a steeple-chose than that 
I did." 

''Oh! he is all safe, with such n roan as he 
"fesia on YvvKi,"" T«^\vwi Cwrt\\>\«K%, csxelessly. " I 
thinV. Vie VviBk* tvft ^;;y^ «c t\\««R.^ ^\ ^vGisvYei%«]k tis^ 
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That chestnut brnte's temper put us all out 
dreadfully at the start, but at last, after several 
failures, we got away well together, and then I 
noticed that Thunderbolt was really more un- 
manageable than usual. He had an unpleasant 
linbit, when he was galloping, of throwing him- 
self fonvard into the air, coming down with a 
<lof\'nward swing of his head and powerful fore- 
hand, enough almost to pull his rider out of the 
saddle ; every time he did this, he seemed to do 
it more violently. Wlien wo were nearing the 
first fence, I wondered how he would ever get 
over it, if he continued to go wild like that. 
Claude was trj'ing to wait on Brunette, who 
was. leading, but I fancied he would have to give 
way to the impetuosity of his steed presently, and 
go to the front whether he liked it or not. In 
any case. Brunette, speedy and hot-tempered, 
was making the pace a cracker, and I was con- 
tent to keep up quietly a little in the rear, trust- 
ing to the gray's staying powers to bring him to 
the right place when he was wanted. 

la this order we passed the first fence, Bni- 
nette leading. Thunderbolt, who very nearly tum- 
bled head over heels over the wall, from over- 
liaste, next, and I along with four or five others, 
all in a clump together behind. So we went on 
over several fences, the headstrong chestnut hav- 
ing now got the head, and becoming apparently 
more impracticable every minute ; it was not the 
least good letting him out, in tlie hopes of calm- 
ing him ; the sound of the hoof-strokes behind 
him added to his fury ; the faster he was allowed 
to go the faster he wanted to go. There is a 
limit to pace in every thing, even in steeple-chas- 
ing, and Feversham was evidently in difficulties, 
trying to keep his unmanageable quadruped with- 
in the limits that would admit of his getting safe- 
ly over the obstacles before him. It must have 
been severe work, and it was likely he would get 
blown before the horse. 

We were coming now to the leap of the day — 
the water jump — and we went down at it like 
a flight of gnyly-tinted autumnal leaves blown 
before the wind. Over we went, one after the 
other, Brunette clearing it in magnificent style, 
though she was evidently fretting at Thunder- 
bolt's presence in fi-ont of her, and was rather 
annoyed at an awkward scramble he made on 
landing. Blackfoot was not to be beat at wa- 
ter ; besides, the old fox was beginning to creep 
np, and consequently, better pleased with the po- 
sition I allowed him to maintain, was not taking 
BO much out of hinoself by impatience. It seem- 
ed to me that Thunderbolt was showing signs of 
distress, but his violent temper made him strug- 
gle on long after another horse would have given 
in. We were nearing the last fence, and my gray 
was coming up gallantly; Brunette had again 
token the lead, though I could tetl that even on 
her the pace at which Thunderbolt bad forced 
us to ride was beginning to tell, and the chest- 
nut himself was decidedly veiy nearly pumped, 
though, if he got over the next fence, he might 
struggle on to the winning-post. 

Stilt I knew now that I could pass kim, and I 
hoped to distance Bnniette also, but I did not 
intend to make my efibrt until we were over this 
lost fence, which was a formidable double ditch 
—one that vroaJd severely tax the energie6 of all 
the bonea now in the race. We had left a num- 
ber in the brook, or on the other side of it. Bru- 



nette topped the ditch cleverly, but I could see 
her knees tremble, and she was near coming to 
grief as she landed on the other side. The chest- 
nut followed her almost instantaneously ; and 
then, I know not how it happened, I remember 
finding myself on top of the bank, with a con- 
fused mass, horse and rider, lying on the gi'ound 
in front of me. The only thing I could distin- 
guish was Claude's tace, looking ghastly and death- 
like, with fixed, glassy eyes turned up to the blue 
spring sky. 

The next minute old Blackfoot had taken his 
jump from the top of the bank, snorting loudly 
his indignation that such an obstacle should lie 
exactly in the place where he ought to alight. 
With the instinct of his kindly species, however, 
the brave old beast turned in the air, landing 
sideways beside the two prostrate forms ; then, 
with a sudden spring, he leaped clear over them, 
and taking the matter in his own hands — for I 
was too horror-struck to know or feel any thing 
but a keen desire to return to Claude and ascer- 
tain what had happened — he flew after Bnmette, 
regularly running away with me, in spite of my 
frantic efforts to stop him and get back. My 
eftbrts were useless ; the old fellow knew where 
he was now and what he was about, and I, feel- 
ing myself powerless, let myself be borne onward 
toward the lane that opened for our passage in 
that shouting, cheering mass, from which I heard 
a ciy rising, ** The gmy wins ! The gray wins !" 

I could not see any thing for the remembrance 
of that white, death -like face, and was hardly 
conscious that we passed Brunette and her rider 
apparently without an efibrt, and flashed onward 
toward the winning-post, the good gray, who had 
been steeple-chased before, straining eveiy nerve 
to do his best, as he saw the waving of caps and 
hats, and heard the tumultuous shouting of the 
crowd — sights and sounds that betokened to him 
a speedy termination to his exertions. 

I hardly know how it was we stopped after 
passing the winning-post. I only know that I 
could not wait to give my staunch old friend the 
caresses he deserved, but throwing the reins to 
my groom, I snatched the overcoat he ofiered 
me, and huiTied back to where I had left Fev- 
ersham lying. 

There was a small crowd round the spot when 
I got near, which confirmed the dreadful fears 
that had taken possession of my mind. Several 
of the riders, seeing that the race was over, had 
dismounted, and were very conspicuous among 
the more sober coverings of the other people that 
composed the motley gi'oup. 

** What has happened?" I asked, as I ran up. 
"Is he hurt?" 

*' Badly, I fear," replied Preston, who ^yas one 
of those near. 

Without waiting to hear any nK>re, I pushed* 
my way through the crowd of curious, unhelpful 
b^'-standers, and found that he bad been extri- 
cated from his horse, which did not seem much 
hurt, and 'which stood near, trembling and de- 
jected.. He was still unconscious— or was he 
dead ? I asked myself, as I looked at his ghost- 
ly white ftice. There did not seem to be any 
bones broken ; whatever Iwyairj Vi^ x^avsw^A^ >N 
must have beea \wle!tTV«^, »a >Cc\«c^ ^v>& w^ «ox^ 
ward disftgaYeTMSivX — ti^\^\x\^ \» Ta»x ^'i ^JWw^ 
terrible beaxW^ o^ XWX ^^\V\\V^ w^ow^. ^^.^^.^jfiB 
I pusYifeOL ftNXtt? \\i^ Tswxxv ^\tfi ^«a» ^xs5^^^«^ 
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his head, nnd, kneeling down, held it myself ten- 
derly. We Iiad not been friends lately ; he had 
been hard and unkind to me, and had said cruel, 
insulting things of me ; and we had been rivtds ; 
but the remembrance of all that vanished when I 
saw him lying before me as one dead — believing 
him, indeed, to be dead. I remembered only the 
love we had once had for each other — a friend- 
ship as dear and as true as that of Jonathan and 
David, as we had often jokingly been called — a 
fnendship the remembrance of which could nev- 
er be totally effaced from the minds of either of 
us, no matter what differences or estrangements 
Che circumstances of life might ciUl up between 
us. 

How long I knelt thus I do not know. I was 
conscious of nothing going on around, did not 
recognize the familiar faces of our comrades as 
they hurried up to see what was the matter, did 
not hear the muttered lamentations that passed 
among the crowd for the fine fellow whose life 
they believed to be so suddenly cut short. I be- 
lieved it myself, and heard and saw nothing but 
the dingy, down-trodden grass, seamed and scar- 
red with hoof-prints, on which he lay, and the 
white, still face that I supported on my knee. 
A vague thought of his mother, and of her tei-ri- 
ble grief when she should come to hear this, did 
rouse me a little now and then, but the over- 
ivhelming pain of dreadful unceitainty drove it 
away again. The doctor had been sent for. 
Until he came, and I knew for certain what had 
happened, I could think of nothing but that my 
friend lay there dying, and I was powerless to 
help him ; and with this thought came the add- 
ed bitterness of knowing that we had been es- 
tranged of late, and that he might go without 
learning that ho had wronged me — without hear- 
ing that I forgave him. 

At length, after minutes that seemed to me in- 
terminable, the doctor arrived. He was a small, 
bustling, sharp-looking man, rather youthful in 
appearance ; indeed, if he had been an older 
man, in a good practice, it is not likely he would 
have been on the course. I was intensely glad to 
see him, however, no matter who or what he was ; 
and I think the whole crowd, which had now 
swelled to large dimensions, was relieved when he 
announced that Claude still lived. He thought 
the iwor fellow was suffering from concussion of 
the brain, and deemed it probable that there were 
also some internal injuries, judging from the posi- 
tion in which his horse had been found lying over 
him. But it was not possible to ascertain that 
there ; and finding that all efforts to restore con- 
sciousness failed, he gave directions for removing 
my poor cousin's insensible body to a comfortable 
farm-house that we could see two or three fields 
away. 

A door having been taken ofi^ a hovel near at 
hand, he was laid on it, and a very melancholy 
procession set out toward the farm-house. As 
we approached it, I saw it was one of those com- 
fortable dwellings that are much more rarely met 
with in Ireland than in England. They are seen 
occasionally, and are then almost invariably a 
guarantee that the people who reside in them are 
of a better class than the ordinary population, 
and ha re received a better education. The house 
was only a one-storied, thatched cottage, but the 
tAatch was fastened on with ornamental wood- 
jFOiJ^, painted white, the whitewashed walls were 



dazzlingly clean, and a number of creepers were 
carefully trained up the front and round the door- 
way and windows. The door was adorned with 
a brass knocker, that sparkled in the cold spring 
sunlight as we approached, and the windows bad 
large panes, and were scrupidously clean, hi 
frent of the house was a neat fiower-garden, 
which even at that time of year looked almost 
gay with hepaticas and snow-drops. My eye 
took all this in mechanically ; it told something 
about the people from whom we were about to 
beg the favor of their receiving Claude, and it 
seemed to promise that, if they would receive him, 
he would be well cared for and comfoitable. 

As our ominous-looking procession drew near, 
a man came hurr}'ing after us from the race* 
course. He was short, thick-set, and dark, with 
a fmnk, good face, and a respectful manner. 
Coming up to us before we reached the cottage, 
he touched his hat, and addressed roe, I suppose 
because I was eaiTying the door on the side next 
him. 

'*Is the gentleman badly hurted, ycr honor?" 
he asked. 

** Indeed he is,'* I replied sadly. 

** Will yee be plazed to bring him into the 
farm here," he said, indicating the cottage to 
which we were bound with his band. " Well 
make him as comfortable as we can, and may be 
yerself would stay along with him, and see bow 
he gets on, till ye can move him." 

*' We were just going to ask leave to bring him 
to this house, until we know how far he is hart, 
and when he can be mqved," I answered. " Yoa 
are the master, I suppose ; it is very kind of yon 
to be so good-natured to a stranger. I am afraid 
we shall give you a great deal of trouble." 

"Not at all, sir," he answered, briskly. "I 
am soiTy for the gentleman, for he was a beantir 
ful rider, and managed that troublesome baste of 
his well. I love a bit of good riding, and wonld 
do any thing for a man as can go well across 
country. Sure it was just to see the sport that I 
came out to-day,, when I should have been thrash* 

mp." 

By this time we had anived at the door of the 
snug cottage, and looking in through the van- 
dows, one could see that one room was arranged 
as a kind of compromise between drawing-room 
and parlor ; a sort of state-room, in which visitors 
were received. It contained a fine Yankee clock, 
that stood on the chimney-piece, over against the 
window, and that was so obtrusively brilliaut in , 
its coloring it seemed to fill and pervade the 
whole room. Tliat was the only thing I conld 
see, in my first hun-ied glance, as my friend the 
farmer ran round to the back that he might get 
in to open the front door, and to prepare his wife 
for our arrival. The room on the other side 
of the door -way, as far as I could catch ft 
glimpse of it, for the window was a good deal 
shaded by white muslin curtains, was the bed- 
room of the house ; they might have had more 
than that one, but it is not usual in an Irish farm, 
no matter how comfortable and respectable the 
people may be. I had hardly made these obser- 
vations, when the door was opened and the farm- 
er invited us to enter, throwing open the door of 
the before-described parlor, to indicate that vre 
were Uk turn Vxv \^qs^ "VT^ dSsi «o^ and found one 
oC lYie ptVdcX^ \\«c«& qI l>xrGL\\xn^ \yl^<^ 1^2^ 
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cceded to assare us would make a most comfortable 
bed for the gentleman, with the addition of a few 
chairs added to it on one side, to enlarge its width 
and prevent the occupant falling out. His wife, 
a very pretty young woman, now entered, and 
proceeded to improvise a bed in the manner de- 
scribed, while we laid our burden down on the 
floor and waited. 

Very swiftly and dexterously the hard horse- 
hair sofa was transformed in a soft luxurious 
bed, the foundation being one of those enor- 
nious feather-beds which all well-to-do Irish 
hoasewives pricle themselves upon. The sheets 
ivere of homespun linen, spotlessly clean, but 
very coarse, as might have been expected ; and 
over all was spread a counterpane of pai'ticular- 
ly ^audy patcliwork. 

All this while Claude had never recovered con- 
sciousness, nor did he after he had been laid on 
the bed thus hastily improvised ; but after some 
hoars anxious watching he opened his eves for a 
few seconds, without however appearing to know 
where he was, or who those gathered around him 
were ; then closing them again, he seemed pres- 
ently to ftdl into a kind of lethargic sleep. 

The doctor seemed anxious to get the case off 
his hands ; and as of course we had sent for Wil- 
son, our surgeon, we did not try to keep him, • 
when, on Feversham appearing to sleep, he said 
he must be going. I do not myself believe he 
knew much about the matter, and that the clev- 
erness and intelligence he undoubtedly possessed 
were directed into quite a different channel from 
his profession, which is much too slow up-hill 
work to suit a man who has a taste for dissipa- 
tion and expensive pleasures, such as had our 
friend Dr. Brown. 

He had not long left when Wilson appeared. 
His first step was to send away ^11 the curious 
people, who still hung about the room and the 
door- way, quite* preventing the fi-ee passage of 
air. He looked at Feversliam thoughtfully and 
intently for some time, felt his pulse and head, 
and otherwise ascertained his state as well as he 
cquld, without disturbing him, and tlien said there 
was nothing he could do at present ; that Claude 
seemed quiet and not feveiish, and was to all 
appearance doing well. He said he would run 
back to town, where he had some business, and 
woald be down again in the evening. In the 
mean time I, having constituted myself nurse, 
was to remain so, until Wilson should send down 
a woman from town. This I refused to hear of, 
however; I felt in some way as if Claude be- 
> longed to me, and I was bound to bring him 
through this. I fancy I had a vague idea in my 
mind that, when he came to himself, and knew 
that I had nursed him through his illness, he 
would explain this unhappy misunderstanding 
that existed between us, and we should be friends 
once more. 

I did not exactly know that this was my rea- 
son for insisting on keeping the attendance on 
my cousin- entirely to myself, but I believe now 
that was the motive which aptuated me, judging 
by my feelings afterward, when the moment for 
which I waited came. So I told Wilson, if I 
wanted help in watching I would get the farm- 
er's wife. to relieve roe; but in my own opinion 
I considered mjr^elfable to sit np in such a cause 
for an indefinite period. 
. Then Wikon left, after ordering the most perfect 



quiet in the house. Kavanagh (our host) and 
his wife retired into the back premises, and a 
profound stillness settled down on the little room, 
where I sat beside Feversham's bedside. Only 
his quick, hunied breathing disturbed the silence, 
and after a time that became painful to listen to. 
I found myself counting the respirations in a me- 
chanical way, and when, owing to the irregulari- 
ty of his breathing, one was delayed longer than 
the othera, I waited to hear it anxiously and nerv- 
ouslv. 

I could not stand that kind of thing. I knew 
I should get frightened, and begin imagining he 
was worse. I nmst make myself think of some- 
thing that should give my mind occupation. I 
was Sony I had not a book, and determined to , 
make Wilson send me some down, so that, if • 
this state of tilings lasted any time, I might have 
something to keep up my spints and courage. 

Then I began to think, ought one to write to 
Lady Feversham ? She was my aunt, but I did 
not know as much of her as I did of many of 
my mother's friends who were not related to me. 
I did not care for her much, she was so different 
from her sister (my mother). 1 fancied she would 
woriy Claude, and that perhaps the best thing I 
could do would be to wait until the doctor saw 
him again ; then I could consult Wilson as to 
whether I ought to send for his mother or not. 

All this time I had never remembered that I 
had won the race in which this dreadful accidents 
had occun-ed. It was certainly not with my own 
will and intent that it was won, and I am almost ' 
ashamed to think that, since I had left my gal- 
lant gray in the hands of his groom, I had not 
once remembered him, nor his determination to 
have matters his own way, until the evening had 
closed in, and the room in which I was sitting 
was in darkness, but for the flickenng light of a 
coal fire in the small, neatly-kept grate. 

By -and -by the door opened noiselessly, and 
Kavanagh put in his head. 

"How's the gentleman doing, your honor?" 
he asked. 

**IIe is sleeping," I replied, moving toward 
the door, that our conversation might not dis- ' 
turb him. **I think he will do. Mr. Wilson 
seemed to say that sleep was good." 

**Ay, surely," replied the man, his honest, sun- 
burned face biightening up as soon as he saw 
there was no present prospect of a death in the 
house. 

* Like all Irish peasants, he and his wife, though 
of a better class than most of their neighbors, en- 
tertained a superstitious dread of a death in their 
house, and it was only intense kindness of dispo- 
sition that had induced Kavanagh to allow our 
bringing Claude into his cottage when he was in 
such a critical state. I knew something of this 
— had heard the Bainbridges talking of it once 
— so I was able to intei7)ret the sudden lighting 
up of his countenance, and the almost joyous tone 
in which he asked me if he might bring me some- 
thing to eat. 

** I will go and join you and Mrs. Kavanagh," 
I answered. "I suppose you have your supper 
now ; I confess I am hungiy. I have eaten noth- 
ing since breakfast. I think X mav k»x^ V&scw 
for a wV\\\e. TY« TCi^\civfta ^"Sk ^wivsK ^sa^V^ 
would send \va* iicvX. ^iOTaa i^Xh, wi Y "skxyS^^^^^ 
will bting \t YvVmsA^.'" ^ _ _ ^v^^^JoS 
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fur a minute, at the idea of havinj; a i^erson whom 
he evidently regarded as a swcli to sit down to 
supper with him ; but the f^ntlemaiilv instinct of 
the rural chisses in Irckmd prevented him fnnn 
showing liny awkwardness, and ho took ma with 
him to the kitchen. 

It was a long, low room, with a hcnrth-stonc 
instead of a grate, or rungc, and this lieartli- 
stone was hcnpcd with turf, which was blazing 
and roaring, and sending showers of sparks up 
the chimney. 

The immense glowing surface of a good turf 
fire always seems to mc to send out a much gre:it- 
er amount of heat than an ordiimi*\' coal fire. I 
know many people arc quite of the opposite opin- 
ion, but I generally find those arc people who have 
never found themselves f.ico to face with n large, 
well-kindled turf fire. 

For one thing, there is always a larger sur- 
face to radiate heat in a good well-built up fire 
of turf sods ; and then they are, it the fire has 
been well kindled, all in a glow of white heat at 
the same time, instead of having a dead black 
top, with little gas jets here and there to enliven 
ir, which is generally the case with coal, no mat- 
ter how fierce the fire may be undeniwitli. 

But to return to the Kavanaghs' kitchen. 
They had no candles lighted when 1 came in ; the 
brilliant leaping flame of the turf gave them light 
enough, and in that ruddy glow, ^-eflected from 
plates and tins, glistening in endless rows in the 
white deal plate-rack, I could perceive Mj*s. Kav- 
anagh seated on a low stool by the fire, frying ba- 
con, and buniing her pretty face most uncomfort- 
ably, I should think, in the task. A little girl of 
al)out five years old was playhig with a cat and a 
baby alternately ; and another child, who I after- 
ward found was a boy, and who was evidently in- 
tennediate between the girl and the baby, was 
building houses with sods of tuif in a comer. 
From the ceiling hung a goodly supply of bacon, 
and a pot of potatoes, that might have contained 
food for a regiment, was standing by Mrs. Kav- 
anngh, having just been lifted from the fire. 

I do not think pretty little Mrs. Kavanagh had 
expected a visitor, but she seemed in no way put 
out or disconcerted when I ap])eared, looking up 
from her cooking with a smile, telling me I was 
welcome, and asking me to be seated, while her 
husband brought a chair for me quite close to the 
blazing turf fire, and the children noiselessly and 
quietly slunk into the background. 

We began to talk. She was anxious to know 
how the accident had happened, and I described 
it, as it had seemed to me ; and then Kavanagh 
repeated his version of it, though no doubt she 
had heard that tAvo or three times already. But 
she appeared to listen with interest, and finally, 
when that side of the matter was exhausted, she 
inquired if I was any kin to him. 

I told her our relationship, and she pitied mo 
for the anxiety she saw I was in. By this time, 
however, the bacon was fried, and a supplement 
of poached eggs added. The table was laid, and 
candles having been lighted, we drew round it. 
Certainly the table equipments were primitive, 
but they were clean ; even the coarse linen cloth 
was clean and spotless, and the awkward two- 
pwnged forks shone again. Of course I knew 



both been in service; he as kind of batler and 
coachman,a (actotum,in short, and she as ahoose- 
maid. Tliev had met at a house where ther 
were both living in their respective capacities, had 
married, and having some small savings, they bad 
invested them in stock and set up a farm. At 
first it was very np-hill work, the man told me, 
but after three or four years he began to get his 
he;id above water, and they had since prospered 
very much. The neat and cleanly habits they 
had acquired in service remained with them, and 
made their cottage the admiration and eD\7 of 
uU the neighbors. 

We were still enjoying our meal, when "Wilwra 
again drove np. lie found Claude much as be 
had left him, except that his breathing was more 
reguhir and easy. lie had brought the things 
necessary, as I had imagined he would, and after 
administering something that seemed to' hare a 
reviving effect, for Claude opened his eyes and 
looked at us for a minute or two, we left him, and 
went back to our supper, in which the doctor 
joined us. It was a homely meal, and the load 
of anxiety, though greatly lessened,was still beavy 
on my mind ; yet in a quiet way w^e enjoyed onr- 
sclves very much. These people, who had been 
so generous and good-natured to us, had very lit- 
tle opportunity of healing the news of the enter 
world, and their interest was greatly excited by 
the little bits of gossip from the city that we were 
able to tell them. 

They were curious also about the Fenian dis- 
turbances, anxious to know what hope the move* 
nicnt had of success ; not that they sympathized 
with it, but because they were afraid of it, as a 
great many of the well-to-do farmers were. They 
felt they had every thing to lose and nothing to 
gain by such a change. People like these have 
no sympathy with idleness or disorder ; they do 
not idle themselves ; they make their living by 
constant, intelligent hard work, and lopk with se- 
cret contempt on the lazy, thriftless dmnes who 
are the agitators, and who would be the only ones 
to profit by misinile. Those who pay their rent 
regularly, and who do so at the cost of very hard 
labor, are not the ones who talk of landlord gran- 
ny, knowing that if they pay their way with hhn 
they are sate ; but under the reign of disorder 
and violence, neither diligence, nor intelligence, 
nor paying their way, would avail them any 
thing, but only the right of the strong hand. 

All this and more John Kavanagh expounded 
to us as we sat round the supper-table, evidently 
glad to have got an audience to whom he coold 
open his mind, and with whom he could talk over 
the matter fully ; for his pretty wife seemed nna^ 
ble to enter more into the matter than could be 
conveyed by unhesitating acquiescence in every 
thing he safd, which she gave now and then in a 
low-toned "Ay, surely." 

After a timeWilson'and I returned to Feversh- 
am. He was sleeping again ; but Wilson was 
satisfied with his appearance ; and said he would 
do well. I asked him whether I should send for 
Lady Feversham, but that he would not hear of. 

"There is no danger now," he said ; " he vill 
be all right in time. I have examined him care- 
fully, and I do not believe he has any internal in- 
juries *, the damage done to his head will right 



tAia was an exertion to the ordinary state of \\iae\f \f \ve\ftV«^x.^xl^'Oi^<V°M^» Ido not know 
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it ; but, at any rate, 1 do not think it worth while 
jringing her over. , After I have seen liim to- 
norrow you may write and report ; but I think 
iroa will be able to tell her it is unnecessary she 
Uioald undertake the journey." 

I had my own opinion about Lady Feversham, 
\\\i\ was inclined to think he would get on better 
ivithout her, and therefore agreed heartily in the 
doctor*s plan. When I had said so, he continued : 
* *' Yon had better make up some kind of bed 
on the floor here and lie down. Yon will have 
to get up every two hours to give him this mix- 
ture, and he must have some nouiishment also." 
As he thought of this, Wilson went out to the 
kitchen to consult with Mrs. Kavanagh what she 
conld get for the invalid. Wlien he ratumed he 
said, 

*'*' I have settled it all. You will have a shake- 
down got up for you here, and the little woman 
will bring you in presently some mess I have or- 
dered for him. I am off now. I shall bo down 
the first thing in the morning, and expect to find 
him doing well. He has a splendid constitution, 
and is in firet-rate health, which is all in his fdvor. 
ft will not be as long a job as I feared at first. 
Good-night. I think you will get tired of this 
fi-eak of minding your cousin before long, and 
will be glad to get a professional." 

I did not tliink so ; however, I laughed and 
shook hands, and he went out. A few minutes 
after I heard tlie hoof-strokes of his ho]*ses ringing 
out on the hard road as he trotted menily away. 
Then Claude*s stuff was brought, and while' I 
administei*ed it with some difficulty, for I was 
not experienced in such matters, Mrs. Kavanagh 
brought in the bedding, and proceeded to make 
up my couch on the floor. But I could not suc- 
ceed in feeding Claude, and presently said : 

**Mrs. Kavanagh, will you give this stuff to 
my cousin ? I will make the bed. I understand 
that beautifully." 

'*Of course, sir, 1*11 do it for you," she replied, 
advancing to the bedside, and raising his head 
by putting her aim behind tlie pillows before she 
attempted to give him any thing. (I had been 
trying to feed him with his head lying flat back.) 
'* Why, sir," she cried, "you have nearly choked 
him! 'You should have lifted him this way. 
How would you swallow with your head back 
Uke that ?" 

She spoke almost sharply, evidently hardly be- 
lieving in an ignorance so great as tp render one 
unable to spoon-feed a sick person. 

** Gro and make the bed," she added, with a 
litde, quick, decisive manner, that seemed to say, 
** Let me see that you are good for something." 
But here I met with an unforeseen difficul- 
ty. You all know that I could make an apple- 
)ie bed, when the foundation of the real thing 
lad been properly laid, but how to set about 
making a real bed puzzled me — and here all the 
bedding was tumbled pell-mell together. I had 
not the least idea how to begin, except that I 
thought I ought to spread the feather-bed on the 
floor first — and this I did. 

I bad just accomplished that feat satisfaictvri- 
]y, and was contemplating the result achieved 
with considerable pride — for, you know, it is not 
an easy thing to get a great, soft, flobby feather- 
bed to lie even and plump and straight — when 
Mn, Kavanagh looked ap from her task with 
daade. 
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"That is right," she said, with more approval 
than she had shown before. "Now go on." 

It was very easy to say go on, but how was I 
to do it ? i took up first blankets, and then 
sheets, and tossed them about in confusion ; but 
what I was to do with them, or with which I 
was to begin, I could not think. liowever, the 
bed was for myself, so it did not much matter, 
and I put them on somehow, covering them with 
another gorgeous patchwork countci*pane. It 
was easy to know that ought to go on top. 

I had just finished, when Mrs. Kavanagh 
spoke again. ' 

"You had better come here, yer honor, and 
learn how to tend the gentleman here. Sure, it's 
a nurse he ought to have had — for it is not to be 
expected that the likes of you could care for him. 
If you let me, I'll sit up with him, and Til give 
you the other room fominst ye." 

" Oh, no !" I cried, eagerly. "I want to mind 
him myself. I see how you do with him now, 
and I shall be able to get on splendidly. Thanks 
to you for teaching me." 

"You're welcome, sir," she answered, turning 
to leave the room — for she had succeeded in 
getting Claude to take a good deal of the broth, 
or whatever the stuff was she had brought him. 

As she was leaving the room, something about 
the look of my bed-making attracted her. She 
went over to examine it, I watching her ruefully, 
as I had a conviction there was something veiy 
wTong about it. No sooner had she looked at it 
a little closely than I saw a smile that threaten- 
ed to become a laugh, overspread her face. 

"Oh, sir," she said, "you told me you conld 
make a bed beautifully, or I wouldn't have 
troubled you to do it. But is this what you call 
doing it beautifully ? Why, you've got all the 
blankets on top, and not a thing between the 
sheet and the mattress ; and you've never put on 
the pillow-cover at all, but just laid it where your 
feet would come. Sure, you should have tolQ 
me, and I'd have made it for you, and thought 
no trouble of it." 

" Oh, never mind," I cried ; " I shall sleep just 
as well that way. What diflerence^does it make ?'* 

"It makes just this difference — I wouldn't 
sleep the night if I thought a stranger in my 
house was on a bed like that. Be aisy, now, 
and rll settle it in a minute." 

I was silent, and watched her as she undid, 
in one minute, the structure it had taken me so 
long to build up. * And then I continued look- 
ing, in a kind of fascinated amazement, while 
she dexterously I'e-settled the clothes, and made 
a veiy different-looking couch, in two or three 
minutes, from that which had resulted from my 
long and patient labor. Then, with a smile ancl 
a courtesy, she left the room, after de])Ositing a 
small bowl with some more stuft' for Claude on 
the hob by the fire. 

A few minutes after I could hear faint, muffled 
sounds of laughter proceeding from the room op- 
posite, which convinced rae she was amusing her 
husband by detailing to him my experiments in 
the way of nui*sing and bed-making. 

Soon the house was sunk in profound silence, 
so that a coal dropping out of the ^*ate^ or exew 
a long-ArawTv s\^ itom \)cvft ^^^\«c^w^Yi5»K^^ ^ 
loud, 8tar\\\us T\o\ft^. 'rtv<i \x\\wet «^A\^^^ ^^ 
ily had gpna U> vf^X. wcA^,«>a vV^^ ^'^^'S^^a 
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to feci sleepy myself, and was only waiting to ad- 
minister Claude 8 next dose before I turned in 
also. Indeed I was almost afraid to get into 
that comfortable-looking bed, for fear that, once 
there, I should not woke as I ought to do. But 
I was a light sleeper always, and in the end 
did very well in my capacity of nurse, catching 
Claude's slightest movement, and being with him 
almost before he was awake. 

Next morning he was decidedly better. The 
doctor, when he came, was quite satisfied with 
his progress — a great deal more satisiied than I 
was, in fact, for this reasf)n : 

He had awaked after his night's rest to all ap- 
pearance quite sensible, recognizing Wilson and 
me — at least we tliought he i*ecognized us from 
the calm, clear look in his eyes ; but he made 
no attempt to speak, which wiis a good thing, as 
he would not have been permitted to do so had 
lie tried. But the thing that made me uneasy 
was that he seemed to regard me with just as 
much pleasure as he did tlie doctor. He looked 
nt me as he might have looked at me under sim- 
ilar circumstances in old times, before any thing 
bad arisen between us. I was sure he did not 
remember the matter, or else he would have be- 
trayed some awkwardness, some unwillingness to 
meet my eye ; for even if he believed me again, 
and if my conduct toward him showed him that 
he had in some way judged mo falsely, still he 
would then have felt ashamed of his conduct, 
and for that reason would have exiiibited embar- 
rassment To me it seemed a seiious thing that 
he should have forgotten the quarrel between us : 
it was a cause of so much pain and annoyance to 
me that I was sure if I were dying I should still 
remember it and grieve over it. But it might 
not be the same to Claude ; I did not, and never 
had, occupied the same place in his affection and 
regard as he had occupied in mine. 

I could not keep my anxiety on this subject to 
myself, but when Wilson was going away I fol- 
lowed him. 

" Do you think," I asked, " that he is all right 
— that he remembers us, and all about us ?" 

"Yes, certainly," he replied; "I see it in his 
eye. No doubt he has thought over a good many 
things he is too weak to talk about, though of 
coarse he can not think much at present either." 

"But suppose, now, one of us two was an en- 
emy of his — some one to whom he had a special 
dislike ; if he did not show aversion to them, but 
received them just as he does you and me, what 
would that mean ?" 

*'0h! that is different," replied Wilson, "and 
I do not see how it boars on the case in point. 
In such a position as you describe, I should say 
his memory had been affected — whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently, time alone would telL 
But we are neither of us enemies of his, and 
consequently his appearing equally pleased with 
both of us shows nothing wrong." 

I was puzzled. I did not know whether I 
ought to confide all I knew to Wilson, or wheth- 
er I ought not ; but finally I said, 

" Well, you know, doctor, I am no enemy of 

his, but lately something has gone wrong between 

lis, and he has taken a terrible aversion to me. 

You mast have noticed some of its results, even 

if yon did not perceive the fact itself. And now 

Ae does not remember it — I know by the way in 

which he looks at me. " 



Wilson appeared thoughtful for a minute, and 
then replied, 

"I think you will find that is nothing. This 
late row between you has not been of long dora- 
tion, and of course the original state of afiaira 
comes back to his mind first ; you will probaUj 
think he will remember his grievance soon 
enough. Besides, you must remember he is not ' 
strong enough yet to think connectedly ; miless 
any thing comes back to his mind spontaneoosly, 
he can not exert himself to bring it back." 

It was a comfort to me that Wilson took the 
matter in this light, and what he said seemed 
very probable ; I went back to my charge with a 
much more satisfied mind than I had possessed 
since I found out that Claude had ceased to bate 
me, glad as I was that such should be the case. 

A few days passed this way, and veiy dull and 
monotonous they were, in spite of the kindness 
and attention of the Kavanaghs, and thoagh a 
number of our fellows dropped in perpetually to 
see how the invalid was getting on. He had 
manifested a desire to talk once or twice, bat 
any such tendency had been rigorously nipped in 
the bud by the doctor's orders, and he passed hil 
time in a half-dozing state, with his eyes closed, 
only rousing up a little now and then when be 
had to take his food or medicine. 

He was going on well, W^ilson decided; and 
though I saw no signs as yet that he remem- 
bered the difference between us, still I coald not 
but acknowledge that he was getting stronger, 
and that he evidently recognized all of onr fel- 
lows who were admitted to see him. James 
and Flower, and some of the others, were good 
enough to remember that it must be dull woik 
for me. James had got me leave for a time as 
soon as the accident occurred, and after I had 
expressed a wish to be with my cousin ; he now 
brought me books and papers and things of that 
kind, to beguile my weary hours. 

But in the whole business I think the people 
most to be pitied were our good entertainers, 
whose neat little house was overrun at all hours 
by strangers, and who were called upon to put 
up hoi'ses, or have them held, or otherwise exert 
themselves for the benefit of the said strangers 
perpetually. In spite of the annoyance it must 
have been, they were always kind and obliging, 
and never seemed to look forward to the day 
when they would be able to get rid of us again. 
Of course, we intended they should be weU re- 
munerated for all this, but I don't think they 
ever counted on such a reward, and I am sure 
it would have been impossible to repay, by any 
amount of money, all the good -will and real 
kindness they lavislicd upon us. 



CHAPTER XX. 

STBANGEBS YET. 

Dats passed on, and Fevci*sham began to get 
decidedly better and stronger; he was allowed 
to 4alk, and then to sit up, and finally he was 
taken ofif his sofa and allowed to go into the 
great warm kitchen, and lie on an improvised 
couch there, watching pretty Mrs. Eavanagh at 
Yiec Yiow&c^Lee<^vc\% VwYi \w\.«t^\»i^ carioos eyes. 
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returning to a new life to be once more able to 
look at people, and to take account of their ac- 
tions ; then the sphere on which his newly awak- 
ened consciousness opened was one widely dif- 
ferent from any he had formerly known, and be- 
tween him and that past life my fiimiliar face 
furnished the only connecting link. As he him- 
self expressed it, he felt as if he had transmi- 
grated, daring his illness, into another phase of 
existencei, where every thing around was new 
and strange, and where all tlie memories of his 
former life had grown dim and indistinct. This 
expression of his feelings relieved my mind 
somewhat ; it was evident that all that bad hap- 
pened before his illness required too great an ef- 
fort of the mind to be brought up before him 
just yet ; consequently he did not seek to recall 
it, but amused himself like a child with the pass- 
ing incidents that came under his eyes and claim- 
ed his attention. Sometimes, after he had been 
watching for a while Mrs. Kavanngirs busy, tidy 
figure flitting about her kitchen, ho would tura 
and look at me fixedly, as I sat reading near 
Iiim. I knew he was looking at nie, and I knew 
he was trying to recall something about me ; a 
vague impression was beginning to rise in his 
mind that there was something that he ought to 
i-emember. At such times I felt his eyes on me, 
and knew very well what it was he desired to 
recollect, but of course I did not tell him. It 
would all come back to him in time ; then, if he 
still persisted in the assertions he had made be- 
fore, I should be obliged to leave him ; and in 
that case I was sure my liking for a man who 
could treat me so badly would not long survive. 

But I hoped that all that he had gone through 
would soften his nund, and that at least he would 
consent to let me know definitely of what he 
accused me, and would listen to my defense, if 
defense there was to make. 

One day he had sat watching me thus for 
some time ; I had felt that the crisis was very 
near, that soon he would remember, and speak ; 
presently, getting nen^ous from his continued 
silent scrutiny, I jumped up and said I would go 
out for a walk. 

"Wait a minute," pleaded Claude, earnestly; 
** I want to ask vou something." 

"What is it?" 1 replied boldly, thinking that 
the time had come, and I should* be able to vin- 
dicate my conduct, and convince him that I had 
done nothing of which I need be ashamed. 

He pressed his hand to his forehead for a 
minute, atid seemed as if he was forcing himself 
to think; then he said, "Why are you here 
minding me, Vivian ? I have a kind of idea 
there was something wrong between us, I can 
not think what it was, but I don*t imagine you 
-would have remained here all this time to mind 
me if it had been tnie. And you know Wilson 
could have hired a woman at one of those places 
to look, after me. I should then, perhaps, have 
had an opportunity of judging whether Sairey 
Gamp is overdrawn." 

"Do you think I would have left you to 
Sajrey Gamp, if she had come in person," I re- 
plied, laughing. It was evident as yet he re- 
membered nothing distinctly about our differ- 
ences, and I at least was not going to tell him. 

"Foa are a good fellow^ Vivian," he said, 
holding oat iiiB hand to me, and seeming pleased 
,bjr mjr answer, "I can not think what can 
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have put this queer notion about you into my 
head, and yet 1 know I bad it, for I remember 
the day of the race, when you were coming up 
so close behind me on old'Blackfoot, and I felt 
my horse was done, I was mad with rage at the 
thought that vou should win. I had some kind 
of an idea, I know, that yon did not deserve it, 
that yon were an impostor and a cheat, moving 
about among the rest as if yon were as good as 
they ; I had some extraordinary idea you were 
not, though it seemed to me I was the only per- 
son who knew any thing against you. It is vety 
strange how such an impression can have got 
into my head, and there is a feeling of reality 
about it that annoys me." 

"You will make yourself ill again, if you go 
on talking about it, and fretting yourself," I an- 
swered. "Try to have more cheerful thoughts 
when I come back. Here is Flower coming in 
at the gate ; he will talk to you while I am away." 

"Flower is not amusing," replied Claude, 
languidly and ungratefully; "I find it much 
pleasanter to keep quiet and watch Mrs. Kava- 
nagh's pretty figure moving about, than to listen 
to his twaddle. However, as he is here, I must- 
make the best of it ; but come back soon." 

I went out, leaving Flower telling his small 
chitchat, with a ready good-nature that I fear 
was not half appreciated. It is the nature of 
convalescents to be querulous and exacting, and 
to most people Claude was no exception to the 
rule. The odd thing was that with me he was 
always patient and gentle, and had, besides, an 
extraordinary fancy for keeping me always near 
him. He never seemed happy unless I was with 
him, and manifested much more afiection for me 
than he had ever shown in the old days when I 
had worshiped him as the hero of my boyish im- 
agination. Of course this fancy of his for me 
was the result of his weakness and dependence, 
acting on his former friendship, and I knew very 
well that much of it would probably disappear 
when he became strong and was going about 
again. Still it would probably influence him to 
listen to what I had to say, and then to retract 
his words and beg my pardon for hn\'ing uttered 
them. This was what I wished, and as I trudged 
merrily along the road leading toward the sea, 
my fancy assured me this was what would ulti- 
mately happen. 

When I returned. Flower had gone, but appar- 
ently his presence and conversation had aroused 
some recollections in Claude's mind, for, as soon 
as I appeared, he turned to me again. 

"I know," he said, "Vivian, that I have not 
been good to you ; the thing is getting clearer to 
me. I do not understand why I behaved ill to 
yon yet, or what it is that is between us, but I 
know there is something, and I want to make it 
up. 

He looked excited and eager, but I could tell 
his head was troubling him, from the expression 
of his eyeSf and from his passing his hand across 
his forehead perpetually, as if to draw away some- 
thing that oppressed him. 

"You will be ill again," I said, "if you go on 
like this. What does any thing matter that was 
between us before ? It is past now, and I don't 
think o¥ \l,Tv^v\.Vv«« "Kv\xeX^wx\\'i\.Vj-^\sssiNsR.\p\- 

gotieft." ^. ^ 

"Yon ow^t \o X^ T^^V^ ^T^\s^\ 
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**That i-* exactiv ulist I ran r.ot do," I said, ' 
laogliin^, *'a3 rrju never to!d me rourKlf what > 
was the eume of it all. Yrm were ven* an^irrT with 
me, and I a-tke*] tou several times for an expla- 
nation ; then at other times I shoald have liked 
to have called yoa ont and made yon fi^t with 
rae, bnt that tou wi^el v wouM not hear of. How- 
ever, it is all ri^iit now between us. I am »ure : we 
fthali neither of im think of the nutter iignin. and 
von mav an we'.l dismiss it from vour mind : vou 
will get well all the faster.'" 

He fchoTjk his head. 

*'I seem to have faint irlimmerings of light on 
the matter now and then," he !»aid ; ** hut I can 
not catch them or collect \\\om. I mu«t wait. 
An soon as I rememlicr we will talk it all over : ' 
will not that do ?'* j 

Satisfied with this re«olntion, he became more 
composed, ami, I was pleased to see, evidently •• 
pnt the matter off his mind. I should have liked 
verr much to know what it had been that had 
made mv besit friend turn so suddenlvand bitter- 
ly against me, but of course, if lie was content to 
let it rest, it was better for me it should be so 
than that old grievances should he raked up ; l>o- 
sides, in his present state it really injured him to 
think of it. 

Time passed on, and three weeks after his ac- 
cident Claude came up to Dublin again. He 
was still far from well, but he thought he was in- 
conveniencing the Kavannglis by remaining there 
longer, and it was just as good for him to occupy 
his rooms in Imrracks as to be incurring exi>ensc 
elsewhere. Tlic good people we had been with 
seemed quite sorry to lose us, and were inclined 
to be very indignant when I offered them pay- 
ment I insisted on their taking something, 
however, as I knew they had been at great ex- 
fiense with us, in many ways,.and neitiier (^laude 
nor I could have permitted ourselves to return 
their kindness so badly as to allow them to sufier 
on onr account. We gave them just what we 
would hare ])aid for board and lodging anywhere 
else, explaining to them that such was the nsual 
cnstom in a. case of this kind ; bnt we sent them 
presents afterward, in the way of clothing, which 
I kno^ they appreciated much more than they 
did the money. 

The evening wo returned to barracks, as I was 
sitting in Claude's room, I noticed the pii^zled 
expression return to his &ce, and I knew that 
the subject which by common consent we had 
dropped the last few days was again troubling 
him. 

Before he could make up his mind to say any 
thing alK)ut it, the late post cnme, and his letters 
were brought up to him. There was one from 
Lady Fevcrsham, I could see, for I knew my 
aunt Anna's handwriting ; she had been told of 
her son's illness, and had written both to him and 
to me constantly, thanking me for what she called 
my devotion to him, and begging him to come 
home 08 soon as he could travel. I had a long 
letter from my mother, and while I was reading 
it I could see tliat Claude had gone over his let- 
ter, which was much shorter, twice. When I had 
finished mine I looked np, and a change in his 
expression struck me at once. He was gazing 
lit me with a sad, stem look, like that which had 
nlways come over hia face when addressing me 
during tlie time of our estrangement. 
IMok iie iinew hfnty eyes that I understood 



his look, and saw that he remembered. I know 
I felt my heart beat mpidly, with the intensity 
of my expectation that he was aboat to say some- 
ihing which would explain the mystery of his con- 
duct towanl me. After a pause that I thooght 
very long, bnt during which I would not speak, 
for fear of putting his mind off the clue that he 
seemed to have got hold of, he said, 

**I remember now, Darrell, whr tou and I 
were not good friends before the accident It is 
a pity you took so much trouble about roe. I 
wish you had left me to a hired nurse, for I knov 
I shall seem ungrateful to you if I do not treat 
you in the same way as I have done lately ; and 
now that I remember all about yon, it is impos- 
sible I should so treat yon. In fact, the farther 
we keep from each other the better, I think. I 
wish I hud continued to foiget it — that I conld 
have continued to believe in you ; but that is im- 
post hie." 

** Why is it impossible ?" I cried. ** I demand 
to know of what you accuse me, before you again 
dare to treat me as yon did before. It was had 
enough of you then ; it will be worse now, and 
you are quite right in saying it will be thought 
ungrateful." 

"Yes, I see that plainly," he replied. "Yon 
were clever enough to put me in that most odi- 
ous position, for there is nothing worse than in- 
gratitude, and that, too, for such kindness as you 
have shown me. But, under the circumstances, , 
it is evident you did it for an object, in order to 
force me to countenance you when I recovered. 
I wish I could bring myself to do so, but this last 
ruse only increases my abhorrence of your char- 
acter, it was ungenerous of you to take advan- 
tage of my unconsciousness, and do what you 
knew I would not wish.** 

*' I swear I do not understand what you are al- 
ways talking about," I cried, passionately, "and 
that nothing but our old friendship influenced me 
to watch over you. Yon might give me credit 
for so much, knowing how I always liked yon. 
I was a fool for doing so, I see now ; but the lik- 
ing began in my childhood, therefore I am not so 
much to blame for feeling it as I should be if I 
had been older and known better when I first 
met vou." 

Claude si^iched, and looked at me wistfully and 
reproachfully. * * Why do you deny it ?" he said ; 
"you almost make me think at times that you 
are speaking the truth ; but even i^ I could doubt 
the evidence of the person who knew nil from 
you, I could not think where else to lay the blame. 
You are the only one who could have done it. 
It was not necessary ; you need not have soiled 
your conscience. Are vou not sorrv, knowing 
that?" 

"I tell you I do not understand yon," I an- 
swered; "you pain both yourself and me by 
hinting at things that I know nothing of, and 
can not therefore deny. Why do j'ou not speak 
them out boldlv ?" 

"Because,' he answered with sudden stern- 
ness, " I would spare myself the sorrow, and you 
the disgrace, of hearing you spoken of as you 
really are ; because I can not bear to name Mich 
things in connection with yon, even though I 
know iKq chargies to be true. Vivian, you have 
been very fs^K& to tr^ \«Li^^,\N>a»x»«^T \V<^ tao- 
t\v© may Vji tVvaX. ^ToyweXftA. ^wjl \g\s* w^^^km^^^gox 
1 can uot toTgeX \ \ cmv wA Xs^^ Wi '^asv^ge^x^d^ 
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even if I would. Have yon ever thought," he 
added, in his curioas, sudden way of digressing, 
in ponnit of an idea, '^thnt mnn, called the no- 
blest work of the creation, is more wanting in 
the noble virtue of gratitude than most of the 
lower animals? They all remember kindness, 
and cherish the memory of a friend who is good 
to them, while we, in spite of our superiority, are 
often prone to look npon a benefactor with dislike 
and aversion. We will not do that, Darreli, 
however. I owe you much ; I am afraid lately 
you have owed me nothing but hatred, for in my 
anger at your wrong-doing I have been very bad 
to yon. But let us remember the old times only. 
I will tiy to forget your miserable fault, and you 
will endeavor earnestly to give way to no such 
temptation again. Promise me that, Viviim, and 
we will be friends." 

I looked in his eager face with fierce anger 
rising in my heart. It was too bad he should 
treat me thus, and I would not bear it ; I would 
never be friends with a man who doubted my 
honor, and who, besides doubting it, would not 
give me the means of clearing myself from the 
imputation cast upon it. I answered scornful- 
ly,** Keep your friendship ; I will not take it on 
those terms. You must either believe in mo and 
trust me, in all and through all my life, or you 
are not worth having for a friend. Do yon think 
I would have listened to any thing — believed any 
thing against you ? Never ! I should have gone 
to you, and asked you the truth of the matter ; 
only from your o>vn lips would I have condemned 
you — only from mine should you have judged me. 
I>o you not sec all this ?" I continued, gi'owiiig 
vehement. ** Do you not know that we must be 
strangers while you ti^eat me thus ? Your doubt 
of me is an insult that only a full and complete 
explanation and apology can ever efface from 
my mind ; and to one of my race, learning to 
Lear insult is a new lesson. You have been kind 
enough to teach me a good deal about it lately, 
but remember, though I say nothing, it is not 
forgotten ; there is a day of reckoning coming, 
when you will have to answer to me for this." 

Fcversham had listened quietly and sadly to 
my vehement outburst. When I had done speak- 
ing, he replied, slowly : 

**I do not understand the matter. I could 
almost believe yon, and yet I dare not ; I should 
only be again deceived. If at any future time 
I find I have misjudged you, I shall be so glad, 
in spite of the pain and sorrow it has caused me, 
and you shall have full and ample apologies. 
In the mean time let us be strangers as much as 
we can be, living in the same regiment, and re- 
lated as we are ; it will hurt us both less. But, 
my boy, promise me you will try to do better in 
future.*" 

I felt inclined to strike him, I was so enraged 
at bis returning to the old theme. I had thought, 
when we agreed to be strangers, we should have 
done with that ; but it seemed to have become a 
perfect monomania with. him. In order to re- 
strain myself, and to prevent myself saying or 
doiag something that might make matters worse 
betiipen us, I £shed out of the room and went 
oat fnto the city. 

It was late m the evening, and dark. The 

Jatttps bad been lighted, &nd the few passers-by 

that wen hnftying npidJy to their homes had a 

kiad of air as if they were Btaying ouj^ 




hours, and would catch it for doing so when they 
got in. I have no doubt I looked as wild and pre- 
occupied as the rest, as I tore along at' my best 
speed, pressing out in the Kingstown direction. 

This last conversation with Feversham had 
quite upset me. It was really too preposteroips 
that he should go on in that way ; and it was so 
terribly insulting to me, and, through me, to an 
ancient and honored name. If I could only re- 
taliate, could revenge myself in some way, and 
teach him to spare my character in word, even if 
he did not do so in thought ! But there was no 
way open to me in which I could compel him to 
treat mo with respect, except the law, and that 
was a resource only to be fallen back upon in the 
last extremity, for it would make public all his 
insinuations and innuendoes, that at present were 
known only to ourselves. I began to think those 
were the good old days indeed, when duelling 
was lawful and honorable, and when, for one tithe 
of what my cousin had said to me, either he or I 
would have settled the matter with our lives. It 
really was too hard, viewed in this light, that one 
could only protect one's character by the law — 
which remedy, in many cases, is worse than the 
disease, as it permits of throwing such an infinite 
quantity of mud. 

• My mind, when I started on my walk, strong- 
Iv resembled the crater of a volcano, in which 
various minerals, and stones of every description, 
are fused up into the molten mass of lava, and 
seethe there, till their original state is no longer 
recognizable. So it was with my thoughts. 
Passion had risen to such a boiling heat that they 
had been melted and mixed together, till there 
was not one thought I could separate from an- 
other ; and, like the overwhelming mass of lava 
that rushes forth, devouring and destroying in its 
course, the dominant idea of revenge, overshad* 
owed and took possession of my whole being, 
rendering me capable of any madness that cir- 
cumstances, or the influence of my companions, 
would give me opportunity to commit. For, 
finally, this idea of retaliation took definite shape 
and form, and I seemed at last to see that I might 
have some satisfaction, and perhaps with^t in- 
curring risk. 

I knew Feversham would be going on leave 
shortly. He was to meet his mother in London 
in the season, and I had been making interest to 
get away fur a while at that time also. I thought 
I should succeed in doing so, and if I did I would 
go to London, and there horsewhip my cousin 
and quondam friend, as opportunity offered for 
me to do it. I would have done it at once, but 
for two reasons. The first of these was, that he 
was not yet strong, and it seemed to me coward- 
ly to strike a sick man ; the other was, that when 
we were both awav on leave the matter would 
perhaps not be noticed by the authorities, who 
would regard it as an affair between one gen- 
tleman and another, and would not interfere; 
whereas at present it would cost me my commis- 
sion, and, as I said before, I did not want to leave 
the army just then. 

I became a great deal calmer, once this plan 
had arranged itself in my mind, and when I had 
walked till I vfSka iVvwavivgcvX^ >:\\^\\^\»x\x^Nft 
barracks, very laviOa. tmk^ «:avK^QSft^^5aa:fik.^\iS3cw 

I had set out. , ^ ■» ^ ev».^^«!^ 
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ed, and what he had cousidcred it his daty to saj 
to me. He was really attached to me: as he 
told me long afterward, it nearly broke his heart 
to think that I could have behaved so badly as he 
had persuaded himself I hod done. 

He could not imagine who but I could have 
told his mother about Gwendoline Bambridge, 
and I had a reason for doing so also, being his 
rivaL Though he had believed me at first, his 
mother's equivocation, when he taxed her with 
having heanl it from me, was taken by him as a 
tacit admission of my guilt. My assertions that 
I did not understand him he took to be an equiv- 
ocation on my part, got up to save myself from 
telling actual falsehood, and he despised me, and 
wondered at mo accordingly. 

He would gladly have been friends with me, 
he would even have forgiven me this grievous 
fault, if I had only confessed it, and shown some 
sorrow and wish for amendment ; but my hard- 
ness and continued denial aggravated him, and 
prevented him showing the tenderness and affec- 
tion he really felt for me. 

And so we, who had been such dear and tru3 
friends all our lives, became estranged, and drift- 
ed gradually more apait, as one has seen two 
boats that have got into opposing currents float 
quietly and slowly away from each other, while 
those on shore are unable to perceive what it is 
draws them asunder. 

There was great joy in the regiment at Fev- 
ersham's return. He was a popular fellow — one 
of the most popular men we had ; besides, the 
cause of his accident made more people to take an 
interest in him than might other>vise have been 
the case. He had ridden his unmanageable brute 
50 pluckily and well, the ladies said he ought to 
have won ; the men thought he might have done 
so, or at least come in second, but for the fall, 
and they pitied him accordingly. He got well 
mpidly, and wrote to his mother that he would 
not take his leave till the beginning of May, when 
he would meet her in London. No doubt that 
satisfied her, as she had laid her plans well for 
Fettling the matter between Claude and Mabel 
Prendergnst that season. 

She had asked and obtained permission to take 
Mabel out with her, the old people at The Pop- 
lars being thus spared the trouble of chaperoning 
their daughter, at which Mrs. Prendergast re- 
joiced greatly. She was a great deal too quiet 
and easy-going a woman to enjoy sitting up to 
unearthly hours at balls, or undergoing the slow 
torture of drums and crushes ; and since Lady 
Peversham liked it, and intended Mabel for her 
son, why, she was welcome to take her whenever 
and wherever she chose. I tliink Claude knew 
that Mabel Prendergast was to be with his moth- 
er in London, and his feelings on the matter were 
curiously mixed. He hated himself whenever 
he was away from her for yielding to her fasci- 
nation ; he told himself again and again she was 
neither so good nor so true a woman as Gwen- 
doline Bambridge, nor so dear to him either. 
He felt that, were ho engaged to Mabel, even 
about to marry her, and that Gwendoline sent 
him a slip of paper with the one word ''come'' 
on it, he would leave his promised bride and go ; 
vet, whenever he met her, he could not help fol- 
lowing her and admiring her, and Avishing to mo- 
nopdOze ber Attention, and discover whether she 
rm/fy cared for bim or ndt. 



In truth, it was tlie uncertainty that held him 
to her. He was inclined to be a little exacting, 
and he did not like to think that this gid with 
whom he had been thrown so much together, and 
for whom he felt a strange admiration that re- 
sembled love, but was not love, should not care 
for him a little also. I am sure Mabel Prender- 
gast understood this far more clearly than he did ; 
she played her cards accordingly, often laughing, 
no doubt, at the folly of her admirer, who bad not 
wit enough to see it was curiosity and pique that 
held him captive, and not love. But Lady Fev- 
ersham really believed that her son was begin- 
ning to care for this fascinating girl, and she was 
intensely pleased that it should be so. She wrote 
him long affectionate letters in the fullness of ber 
joy, telling him so much about what Mabel said 
and did in them, that Claude would have been 
wearied had any of these reported sayings and 
doings been less enigmatical than the fair origi- 
nator of them. 

But that was the mystery : they were all jost 
as sphinx-like as MabeVs pretty, faint smile, and 
the little friendly confidences with which she some- 
times favored Claude, and that always had the 
effect of making him think, after every one of 
them, that he knew rather less of her than he had 
done before. Now, as formerly, Mabel's head 
dictated and governed the correspondence, and 
she knew her man so well that she could tell to a 
word how much to say, and how much to leave 
unsaid, to insure the effect on his feelings she de- 
sired. 

At this time I used to wonder, when I saw how 
calm, and tranquil, and even happy Claude ap- 
peared, whether he ever thought of Gwendohne 
Bambridge. Among all my other business and 
pleasures, and even, what is more, among my 
vexations, I never forgot her for long ; she was 
always coming into my mind, as she had looked 
that day when she had defended Claude against 
what she considered my unjust aspersions. I 
used to wonder what she would say could she see 
him now, and know that he looked forward witii 
pleasure to being constantly with another womau 
during the London season. 

She had really cared for him, bnt I had got 
to doubt his affection for her, as I had begun to 
doubt many things about him lately. . Even if I 
met her, I should not dare to tell her so, nor even 
to let her know that we were no longer friends ; 
she would be sure to think it was my fiiult, and 
perhaps would not care to talk to me when she 
knew I was no longer Claude's chief companion. 

All this time Cecil Egerton was my great 
friend. I turned to him for sympathy and soci- 
ety when my cousin threw me over, and I got ev- 
ery day to like him more and more. It was as 
evident to mo as to every one else, that he never 
would do any thing out of the ordinary way in 
his profession. His genius lay in quite a different 
direction from soldiering, and both he and I used 
to agree that it was very hard he had not been 
allowed to follow the bent of his inclination. 

''I should have done something by this time, 
had I been an artist," he would say, regretfully, 
''and the woman I love might be proud. tiben 
she heard my name mentioned. .Now it will nev- 
er say any thing to any ears but hers, and will 
consequently lose half its charm ; for women are 
ambitious, are they not?" 
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that one so much older than I should ask my ad- 
vice on the subject. ** But I did not know yon 
cared about any one ; vou nerer told me you loved 
before. Who is it, if I may know ?" 

** Perhaps I was speaking of something in the 
future," he answei-ed, with a happy smile ; " per- 
haps I have not yet seen her, and only know that 
she will come some day. If I said that, vou would 
not believe me," he aiided, correcting himself in 
his quick, irresolute way. '* We all see three or 
four women we think we love before we get to the 
age of three-and- twenty, but rarely the right one, 
and I am speaking of the right one now." 

"Then she does not yet exist?"! questioned, 
laughing. " She is a work of fiction until you 
meet her? Well, I hope she will be *all your 
fancy painted her,* when you do come across her ; 
for, do you know, I believe that fabricating of 
ideals is a most costly and disappointing process, 
and no wise woman would take a man that she 
knew indulged in it." 

" But suppose she is not a fiction ? — suppose 
she is very real, and very lovely, and much more 
than all my fancy painted her — what would you 
say then ?" 

" Then I should wish you joy, and I should 
ask yon to tell me her name, that I may di*ink 
her health next time I indulge in ' the glorious 
vintage of Champagne.* " 

'* No, no," answered Cecil, with a smile, "you 
may drink her health as much as you like, but 
3'ou will not know her name. At present she 
must have no name to you ; remember, you are 
the only one of all my comrades to whom I have 
confided even this, so do not mention it." 

And Cecil stuck to this resolution. Nothing I 
could 6ay to him would induce him to tell me who 
}<he was, where he had met her, or what she was 
like, though I was sure he had her photograph 
somewhere about him. This time, at least, he 
displayed a decision of character for which I had 
never given him credit, and for which I honored 
him, though it balked my cunosity, which was 
jiti-ong on the subject, as I wanted to see what 
kind of woman Cecil admired. 

I used to look at him enviouslv, after such a 
conversation, believing every fellow I met was 
happier in these matters than I ; and I knew, or 
thought I knew, that this was the penalty of my 
abominable and disgusting youth. 

"I know women are ambitious," Cecil would 
continue, " and she is more so than most wom- 
en ; she told me so herself, and said I must make 
haste and get on ; as if one could get on bv work- 
ing at drill and routine work, hke this we Iiave so 
much of, in time of peace." 

" I ana sure I can't see why they should be am- 
bitious," I replied; "there is nothing open to 
them to be ambitious about — or at least they can 
only get an opening after an amount of agitation, 
and toil, and trouble that must certainly frighten 
off any but very determined people. We have 
got the best of life, certainly, and I often think 
they must tnist a great deal too much to the pro- 
verbial saying that women have the power of get- 
ting their own way, when they attempt to alter 
the existing state of things. Therefore, though 
some few may be ambitious — must be, to efiect 
what tliey do — still the large majority can, mere- 
ly from the dull monotony of their lives, have 
very little idea what the word means.'* 

"Xt is forbidden fruit, and, in right of that, 
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desirable," laughed Cecil. "I know frap her 
lips that it is a fact, and she, if she has umore 
strongly developed in her mental system, if by so 
much wiser and more clever than the ordinary 
run of women." 

I laughed a little, and answered mischievously. 

Do ^ou know, Cecil, I do not like the character ' 
vou give of your future wife ; I think she must 
be a caution, and that wo shall see you by-and- 
by, when you are married, not daring to call your 
soul your own, out of respect to the superior ca- 
pacities of Mrs. Egerton, who would doubtless be 
ofiendcd at any such self-assertion onyocurpart.** 

"That is very fine,*' answered Egerton, a lit- 
tle nettled ; and perhaps I had gone rather too 
far, for, owing to his weakness of character, the 
sketch I had drawn was not improbable, and no 
man likes to be told his wife will be master.- 
**lf you were to see her," he went on, "you 
would change your opinion ; but I will not talk 
of the matter any more, or I shall be letting out 
secrets which I am bound not to disclose." 

Saying this, he betook himself to whistling as 
a relief to his mind, and sat there going over the 
same tune, looking intensely liappy, till he had 
roused me to a state of intense irrimtion, only to 
be soothed by immediate and violent action. It 
was quite bad enough that he should sit there 
with a dreamy, pleased smile on his face. When 
another fellow's prospects are not of the bright- 
est, it is rather provoking to see a man so serene- 
ly and entirely pleased with his ; but when, in 
addition to this, he will persist in whistling " Pop 
goes the weasel," or some equally charming and 
popular air, the matter becomes unbearable ; and 
it was exactly these two things that Egerton was 
doing. 

I got up and took him by the collar of the coat, 
and tried to lift him out of his chair ; he was sit- 
ting by the fire in my room. This succeeded 
pretty well for a time, but then an unexpected 
difiiculty presented itself; his legs were too long, 
and when I had raised him a certain height, he 
merely stood up, looked round the room, and ask- 
ed mc what I wanted of him. 

" I want you to stop that abominable row," I 
said, crossly ; " talk about something else, if you 
will not talk about her, but for goodness sake 
don't grin and whistle ! One alone is aggrava- 
ting, but the two combined are maddening." 

"Is that all?" he said. "Oh I I will leave 
the room." And so saying, he made a few steps 
toward the door ; then he came back, and sitting 
down again where he had been before, he went 
on : "By-the-bye, I want to speak to you. My 
uncle keeps bothering me to get my promotion, 
ns if I could do it by an efibrt of my own will. 
Goodness knows I would have done it long ago 
if I could, but you see there's no chance of a va- 
cancy, and so it is no good old Yansittart firing 
letters at me, telling me to ofier fabulous sums, 
and get promotion at once. None of our fellows 
want to go out, or woutt do it for any thing I can 
ofier. Then he wants mo to exchange out of 
this regiment into some other, where I should 
have a better chance of getting steps, and so on. 
I do not want to leave, and I do not see that it is 
necessary. What ^o you advise?'* 

Of course I advised him to hang on with ns 
and bide his time. There was certainly no pres- 
ent prospect of any steps going, bnt a few months 
might prodviice vi c^iv%^\ \«»9^fif^^\v^^^&^<ai^:&s(k 
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And wdl off, and thcro was no reason he should 
be In a hurry. 

He did not know, nor did I, that Mabel Pren- 
dergast was constantly at the Cnstle, and that 
she was to go out with Lndy Fcversham ; but 
Mr. Vnnsittart knew all this, though he wisely 
kept it to himself, fearing that if Kgerton heard 
It there might be a quarrel between them, and 
that, of nil things, he wished to avoid. It was 
for this reason that he pressed on Cecil the im- 
portance of getting his promotion quickly, fur 
then he would at once marry. Only when they 
were married would Mr.Vansittnrt feel sure that 
he had secured for his nephew the beautiful and 
ioscinating heiress. 

In spite of her beauty and her fascination, her 
mind was one made after the pattern of Mr. Vun- 
sittart's, and was of the kind with which he cred- 
ited all the world. Ho had gauged it very ac- 
curately, and he was not fur wrong in imagining 
that if Cecil did not make haste, she would slip 
through his lingers. She had begun to see that 
promotion in the army was not always rapid, or 
at least not sufiiciently rapid for her impatience. 
She calculated that, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, she should be a middle-aged woman 
before Egerton was made a colonel, and a very 
old woman before he gained the dignity of a gen- 
eral; even the K.C.B., which, she told hereelf, 
he ought to cam by that time, would not enable 
her to enjoy these honors when she had lost her 
youth and beauty. And he might never get any 
of. these things she wished for. From all she 
could hear about him, she hnd horrible misgiv- 
ings that he might be without any particular vo- 
cation for the aiiny, with an incapacity for win- 
ning notice in it. If that were so, she feared he 
would retire in disgust, and relinquish all chances 
of the- brilliant future she had dreamed for him. 

Thus, all unknown by Cecil, she was turning 
her mind more and more away from him, fixing 
her thoughts on Lord Feversham's position and 
known talents, and stopping her ears to the plead- 
ing of her own heai-t, that at times protested 
Tehemently against her mercenary schemes. At 
the same time, she wrote him long, affectionate 
letters, speaking of the pleasure she should have 
in seeing him again, and full of eagerness to know 
how much nearer he was to the promotion they 
both 80 much desired. 

He believed in and trnsted her implicitly, and 
took these letters to be the exponents of her en- 
tire heart and mind. He was as anxious as she, 
or more so, for his advancement ; but he liked 
his regiment, and there was no necessity for him 
to leave it, as she would wait for years, if neces- 
sary, until he got the required rank. Besides, he 
had formed a scheme, which he did not tell even to 
her, for fear of weakening its power when it came 
to be put into action. He would get leave in the 
summer, go over to The Poplars, and then make 
another effort to persuade her to marry at once. 
Loving him as she did, ff^Rs natural to suppose 
that, when she saw how long it was likely they 
would have to wait, her resolutions would give 
way, and she would yield to his enti^eaties. 

It was for this reason that he seemed so happy 
now — it was because of this hope that he smiled 
and j^histied as he sat in my room that night, 
nnd It was in order that he might be confirmed 
In Ills decision that he appealed to me on the 
sabfect of bis uncle's letters. He was such a good 



fellow ! I liked him very much, and had even 
begim to think the weakness and indecision of 
character I had at first deplored was rather 
pleasant, as it led to his appealing to me and tak- 
ing my advice on every possible subject. I find 
that is a kind of flattery no man is capable of re- 
sisting ; in fact, one who could show such pro- 
digious virtue as to do so would be a moral mon- 
ster, whoso acquaintance I should not care to 
cultivate. 



CHAPTER XXL 

GOSSIP. 

About this time we had among us a felloir 
of the name of Morton, who had exchanged into 
the — th from another regiment. He was insig- 
nificant-looking — ^not from being a small man, as 
he was rather over, than under, the middle height 
— but because he was one of that class of people 
whose appearance is best described by the epi- 
thet, '* washed out;** to add to that, he was of 
a quiet, unobtrusive nature. His close-cropped 
hair was of the color of tow, with none of the 
sheen and gloss on it that is generally seen on 
fair hair. One would fancy, to look at it, that 
it so far partook of the peculiarities of the roan 
on whose head it grew as to avoid reflecting the 
sunlight, for fear of attracting observation. His 
face had been sunburned till it was a bad imita- 
tion of the color of his hair; his eyes were of a 
pale, watery blue, and his small, firmly shut 
mouth was shaded by a little tow-colored mus- 
tache. The whole face of this man, in spite of 
its insipid coloring, had a compressed, concen- 
trated look that led me often to wonder what 
was concealed under such an insignificant ex- 
teiior. With my usual habit of theorizing, I at 
once came to the conclusion it was a nature 
formed for great and secret evil, since so great a 
power of concealment as was expressed by the 
countenance had been bestowed upon it. Of 
course it was unfair nnd wi*ong of me so to pre- 
judge the man, but I am rather subject to tak- 
ing prejudices, both for and against, at first sight, 
and I had taken a very violent prejudice against 
this man. 

I had often noticed his light-blue eyes slowly 
traveling round the table from one to another oV 
us, as we sat chatting after mess, and at such 
times there would be a look of intense but care- 
fully concealed cunning in his usually impassible 
face. I used to wonder of what he thought then, 
as he did not often join in our conversation, or, 
when he did join, his remarks were only of tlie 
average dull, commonplace type. 

Though I disliked him, most of the others 
thought him a good fellow, but stupid; Egerton, 
who was inclined to be chums with him, used 
sometimes to scold me for my ill-nature and un- 
belief concerning him. 

After he had been with ns for a little time, 
some changes took place, resulting in his being 
appointed pay-master, temporarily, pending the 
arrival of some other man who was to have that 
post. He was a kind of man admirably fittetl 
for such a charge, and he was much better Uketl 
in the place than his predecessor had been. In 
fact, YiQ wsi% TciviOci tsvox^ «lY^rac^»^»l end moni 
iViongViX. ol *\iv V\v«A CK^wsvX^ ^Jasca. \»!^ \G^WKiQQ. 
Wore. 
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Time passed on, and he still held the appoint- 
ment, some hitch having occurred with regard to 
the appointment of his successor. 

A short time after Claude's accident, and 
when he had returned to Dublin and resumed 
his duties, I noticed that Captain Morton seem- 
ed very much put out about something : if one 
can use such an expression with regard to a man 
of his temperament, he seemed in low spirits. 
I saw him talking a good deal once or twice with 
Feversham and one or two of the senior officers, 
alone ; but whenever any one to whom his con- 
versation was not particularly addressed ap- 
proached, he used to change the subject. How- 
ever, after this had been going on for a few days, 
n mmor spread itself among us — how arising, I 
know not — that some of the regimental money 
in Captain Morton's hands had been stolen from 
him — or, rather, stolen out of a strong-box which 
he had in his room. 

Egerton was the first person who told me, and 
I said immediately, 

''It can not be true, you know. In the first 
place, I suppose the man never keeps it there 
but just the niglit or so before pay-day, and who- 
ever stole it would have to understand that ; in 
the second place, that box has a most formidable 
lock— ^I was looking at it a few days ago, when 
I went into his room to ask for EDjnething whil^ 
he was talking to Feversham. I was greatly in- 
terested in the mechanism of it, for I thought it 
one of the best locks I had seen. It is some 
stupid, got-up story — one of the iunumerable 
tales that spring up, no one knows how, without 
any apparent foundation. The famous teeth 
sown by Cadmus never produced such a prolific 
crop as the smallest fraction of reason for a re- 
port ; more often gossip is like a fungus, shoot- 
ing up in a night, without any visible seed what- 
ever." 

'*Well, I don't know whether it is true or 
not,*' said Egerton. '* I will ask him ; some fel- 
lows told me, but they may have made a mistake, 
and taken up the matter wrongly." 

'* Very likely," I answered ; ** fellows who talk 
a great deal often do make mistakes of that kind ; 
only then they generally make worse ones, for 
they fasten the misdemeanor on some particular 
individual. The beauty of what you have been 
telling me is its vagueness ; no one in paiticular 
can feel injured, and every one in general may 
feel that for the honor of the regiment he would 
like to punch the particular head that oiiginated 
this delightful bit of scandal." 

''You are quite hot about it," said Egerton, 
looking at me with a little surprise in the expres- 
sion of his handsome, melancholy eyes. ''Af- 
ter all, no harm was meant ; it is what any one 
might have said, without meaning to create 
scandal — if they had any foundation for it, that 
is to say." 

''Of course if there is tntth in it, that alters 
the matter ; but I say it is absurd, and that there 
can be no truth in it. Ask Morton, next time 
you see him ; I never talk to him, so I will not 
inquire : he always reminds me of an adder, with 
his curious, compressed, secretive expression. 
Yon have no such dislike to him, so you can find 
out all about it." 

Cecil hiughed, " What a queer, prejudiced, 

impuls'iYeboy yoa are!" he said ; "and what an 

immensitjr of uanecesaary decision you waste on 



things of that kind! Once you have decided 
you don't like a person, yon never change, but 
stick to it at all hazards : I must do you the jus- 
tice to say, it is the same with your likings ; they , 
are quite as strong and as constant. But, you 
know, if I was to take up a prejudice I should 
reconsider it, and change my mind twenty times 
a day, and finally end by avoiding the person, in 
order to avoid the wony of having to decide 
about him. Not a very good way of getting on, 
is it ? but it suits me ; however, I am not as fickle 
in my likings — there I can be as true as yon. I 
think the reason whv I can not dislike heartilv, 
is because it always seems unkind ; then too, 
perhaps, just when I am most provoked, I re- ^ 
member I myself am as aggravating or distaste- ' 
ful to the person with whom I am irritated as he 
is to me. Now in liking there is never any fear 
of doing wrong; it must be right; even if you 
are deceived, and the person you liked turns out 
badly, I think it is better for you that you should 
have cared for him than that you should have 
judged him harshly without cause." 

" That is a hit at my prejudices, on the Dr. 
Fell principle. I am sure you are right, aqd 
your kind nature enables you to do as you say ; 
but a fellow like me would explode some day if 
he went about smothering impulses, and trying 
to turn them into what they ought to be, instead 
of what they are." 

" For goodness sake. Madcap, don't get any 
more explosive than you are naturally, or it will 
be fearfully dangerous for us quiet fellows ! Even 
with all your safety-valves open, you are rather 
a touch-me-not pei'son at times ; but you have 
one good quality — it is over in a minute, as the 
passionate husband in one of Leech's pictures . 
says to his wife, after he has smashed eveiy arti- 
cle of furniture in their sitting-room." 

"You always make fun of a fellow," I an- 
swered, trying not to laugh ; " but I am sure you 
can not say I smash the furniture of the rooms. 
I never go beyond words, do I ?'* 

"What do you say about that business in 
James's rooms the other day ? — wasn't it some- 
thing like what I have been describing?" 

I held my tongue. I do not think he should 
have brought the matter up, but as ho did speak 
about it, I may as well tell what it was. A few 
davs before there had been a whole loi of ns 
sitting in James's room : we were smoking and 
talking, as it was a wet day, and we did not care 
about going out. After a time Mayleigh got at 
me, chafiing me, and making fun of me in a 
manner I could not stand, il bore it for a while 
tolerably, though becoming gi-adually more sav- 
age ; but at length I got into such a passion that 
I seized a book lying near me and shied it at his 
head. He ducked just in time, or he would have 
got a knock that would have taught him not to 
chaff me for a while ; and the book, passing over 
him, just caught a handsome bronze statuette on 
the chimney-piece, a thing James set great store 
by, and knocking it down, it was broken into sev- 
eral pieces on the fender. 

I was dreadfully sorry when I saw what I had 
done, for James is a good fellow, and I knew he 
was distressed at the loss of his favorite ornament^ 
though Yife \&\i^^ f«A \rv%.^ \^ Xsxcvv ^^ \B»ssjst 
off. 1 waa W)>iet^, wv^i ^«^\€v^ A "^ww^-T*^ 

rest of X\ve exemxvjt. 
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Since then I have been very careful, and have 
not been in as bad a temper again, though May- 
leigfa, knowing I am watching myself, delights in 
being fearfully aggravating. When he gets too 
bad I turn round quickly and look at him: I 
think he has got now to know by my eye when I 
am dangerous, for he gives over then ; but it is 
very hard keeping quiet when one has a fellow 
like that always at one, and Cecil, knowing how 
I am tried, should not have alluded to the aftair. 

I told him so after I hnd thought over the 
matter for a few minutes, and then he said I had 
ft good deal to put up with, and he ought not to 
have mentioned it, only the likeness to the pas- 
sionate husband overcame him, and he could not 
help pointing it out. 

I mention all this to show that I did take a 
good deal of chaff from them, and was not near- 
ly such a fire-eater as they wished to make out. 
But there are some things I will not allow my- 
self to be laughed at about. 

** Have you not got a horse to sell ?" asked Eg- 
erton suddenly. ** I heard you wanted to part 
with that pretty brown mare, Twilight. I have 
not got a mount now, and I have taken a fancy 
to her. She seemed such a clever huntress the 
day I saw her out with you at the Wards* ; though 
the hunting season is over, I should like to get 
her ; she will come in useful next season, and do 
my quiet summer work besides." 

'"Yes, I will sell her," I replied. " I am send- 
ing Blackfoot home to Longhurst for the sum- 
mer ; we have splendid stabling there, and the 
most delightful boxes for summering horses. 
He desen'es a rest, after winning that race so 
plnckily. I never thought he would have done 
■it 80 easily, though I knew he would not be far 
behind at the finish. But I do not want to keep 
Twilight ; she is a veiy good little mare, and I 
can recommend her, but I only bought her for 
the season, and always intended to sell her as 
soon as it was over. You can have her for eighty 
guineas, which I think very reasonable for an an- 
imal of her class." 

"I need not ask you if she is all right," said 
Cecil ; "or, rather, I suppose I ought to do so. 
Bat the fact is, you are the only man I know 
whose word I would take about a horse, and I 
do believe yours implicitly." 

"Well, I think you may," I replied, laughing. 
"The only point on which I would mislead any 
one is whether the animal is gentle or not ; for 
it is a fact that I have sold a horse that I con- 
sidered as gentle and as kind as a horse could 
be, and that I was told afterward was a most 
dangerous and unmanageable brute. Of course 
I found out the people who had got him were 
afraid of him, and he bullied them, that was all. 
Now as to this mare Twilight, she is sound, and 
a perfectly trained, safe fencer, but, what is curi- 
ous in a horse that does jump well, she can not 
bear to do it, and, unless you watch her when 
yon are coming to your first fence she will balk. 
ijrive her a touch of the spur as you come near 
it, and she will take it, and go well for the rest 
of the day ; let her balk, and it will take vou a 
great deal of trouble to get her right again.^' 

" Veiy well, " answerwi Cecil, "I think I shall 
de able to manage her. And we may as weW 
conclade the parcbase: come np to my rooms 
preaently and we will do the bnsiness part of the 
tnasaction, and then I shall take possession of 



her. I think her such a pretty creature, and il -p 
to a good deal of weight." 

"Yes, indeed," I said. "That is one reason 
that I am parting with her. I ride ten stone 
twelve, and she is up to between fourteen and fi/1 
teen stone. If she was quite thorough-bred, you 
would not get her for double the money I am 
giving her to you for now." 

A few hours after, going up to CeciVs room, 
he gave me the money, a good deal of it being 
in gold, with some silver and notes. 

" I have been lately paid some money that wns 
owing to me," he said, laughing, when I looked 
astonished at his producing all this out of an old 
battered leather desk that any evil-minded per- 
son might have opened easily. " I am not ac- 
customed to keep money in this way, but having 
got it, and intending to buy the horse, I kept it 
by me." 

"As I shall do," I answered. " I always like 
to have something ready., to my hand in case I 
want it ; to tell you the 'truth, though my father 
always gives me a very liberal allowance, I some- 
times overdraw my account. I have done so jnst 
now ; but I do not intend to put it straight with 
this. I just wiite and tell the governor that he ' 
must pay in some more to my account, and he 
does so, though I get a lecture now and then if 
I am supposed to have been too extravagant. 
Really, you know, this will go a very little way. 
Talk of money making itself wings — I say wings 
arc nothing to it. I believe it first invented the 
electric telegraph." • 

Cecil was pleased with his purchase, which I 
was glnd of, because people so rarely are satis- 
fied with horses, that it is a very disagreeable 
thing, as a rule, selling one to a friend. But I 
knew, when he bought her, that if he could man- 
age her she would please him ; and as it hap-^ 
pened, they got on very -well together. 

It was now the early, part of May, and conse- 
quently beginning to get woefidly stupid in Dub- 
lin. All who were worth knowing had taken 
themselves off to London for the season, and wo 
were left pacing the pavement in Grafton Sti*eet, 
or looking out of the windows of the club in 
Stephen's Green, without a chance of catching n 
glimpse of the pretty faces we used to admire, 
and with whose owners we had so often danced 
at the Viceregal and elsewhere, earlier in the 
yeor. 

It was very stupid work, and I think it was as 
a relief from the prevailing dullness that about 
this time we took to giving card-parties among 
ourselves. Nearly eveiy evening some of us 
would assemble in the rooms belonging to one 
of the party (we took the duty of entertaining 
in turns), and would then pass the time at play. 
Sometimes it was loo, sometimes trente et «n, and 
so on, but it was always a game that admitted of 
a good deal of gambling. 

I am sure I do not know why I attended these 
affairs; cards were always antipathetic to me, 
and if the dullness of the town bored me, the 
evening game would have bored me still more, 
but for the companionship it gave me. All our 
merriest and most amusing fellows would be as- 
sembled there, and by not going I should miss 
BO mwcVv Ti\\t\\v Mvd l&uf^hter^ so much gossip and 
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^ Vad nearly forgotten to say that Cecil Eger- 
^^ had inquired of Captain Morton the truth 
^' the strange rumor which was steadily gaining 
HJOnnd. On his first alluding to the subject, 
Norton shut his mouth with a snap that reminded 
one of a steel-trap ; but presently, thinking bet- 
ter of it, he went on to say that it was quite true 
^^that several small sums of money had been 
missing, and quite lately a larger amount. But, 
lie added, he had his eyes open, and would soon 
catch the offender. He did not wish the matter 
spoken of, as it might render the culprit cautious, 
bat if matters were left as they were, he would 
ky his hand on him before long. 

""Darrell says," continued Egerton, "that it 
18 a most intricate lock. He was examining it 
one dav when he was in the room with you and 
Feversham, and he saya he can not understand 
how any one who has not the key can open it." 

'*I do not think Darrell knows much about 
the matter," replied Morton, coolly, "and he has 
no business giving his opinion when it was not 
asked." 

Morton spoke sharplv, for, as is often the case, 
my dislike of him recoiled on my own head. 

".He did not mean any harm," resumed Eger- 
ton, apologetically. " He and I were talking to- 
gether, and he merely mentioned that Do you 
suspect any one? Have you any clue ?" 

" I may have my suspicions, replied Morton, 
almost rudely ; " but rt is better not to tell them. 
Things get talked of, and they go round, and ev- 
ery body hears them, and finally the man who 
lias been doing it all would get to know I was 
on -the watch, and would take care of himself. 
No, I shall keep my own counsel." 

"Keep it by all means," answered Egerton, 
rather nettled by the other's tone; " but perhaps 
you will not mind telling me whether you suspect 
any of the men of the regiment. I hope not ; it 
would be so unpleasant." 

'*Tbe men of the regiment," laughed Morton, 
satirically ; " so you think that would be unpleas- 
ant, do you ? What should you say if it went 
higher than that?" and without waiting for an 
answer he moved away, leaving poor Egerton 
standing quite bewildered, thinking over those 
concluding words. 

It was not possible, he thought, that Morton 
could really suspect any among themselves ; he 
must have said it for a joke, but if so, it was a 
dreadfully bad joke, and in his quiet, uncertain 
way Egerton felt indignant. At first he thought 
lie wodd come and tdl me ; I would sympathize 
in his indignation, and I would also tell him 
whether there could possibly bQ any chance of 
auch a dreadful thing being true. But then, be- 
fore he had made half a dozen steps in the direc- 
tion in which he expected to find me, he changed 
his mind. It was quite possible, he thought, that 
I might get into a passion, and tell Morton, next 
time I saw him, that he was- slandeiing us ; that 
would be sur^ to create an unpleasantness, and 
make matters worse between Morton and me 
than they already were. It %vas very provoking 
that people would be quarrelsome and passion- 
ate, and it was very annoying to hear hints of 
the nature, of this last one, without being able 
to find oat if there was any foundation for them 
ornot. 

If the world, nnd tbe people in it, were not 
qaite up to Mr. Vanaittarts standard of badness, 



still they were sufficiently aggravating and in- 
comprehensible at times, and very worrying to 
a man like Cecil, who was straightforward both 
from principle and a laziness of character that 
made it too great a trouble to go roundabout 
when he could go straight. 

The end of his perplexity was the usual end 
of every thing that annoyed him — he left it to 
chance to direct his actions, and decide whether 
he should tell me or not. 

Chance decided that ho should tell me, as any 
one might have betted, with perfect certainty of 
winning. On all subjects but the one Cecil's 
nature demanded a confidant, and even on that 
one he had told me all but the name. I was ex- ' 
tremelv angry at Morton's having suggested that 
any of us could be implicated in such an affair. 
"A common theft — why, he is quite as likely to 
have done it as any of the others!" I cried, an- 
grily. " I wonder how he dare give such liberty 
to his tongue, even if he thought it. You should 
have pitched into him, Cecil. I can tell yon he 
would have had cause to remember it if he said 
such a thing to me." 

" I have no doubt he would," answered Cecil, 
a smile dawning on his troubled face ; " but yon 
see I have not your energy of character ; besides, 
you know, though I believe he meant that as a 
hit at us, still he did not say any thing we could 
take hold of. What is the good of getting into 
rows unnecessarily ? Promise me you will not 
say any thing to Morton, or he will pitch into 
me for having told you." 

" Very well," I answered, feeling a little surly ; 
"if you like to let that kind of thing pass, I can 
not help you; but you see the feUow will not 
speak so to me."* 

" Try him," Cecil replied, laughing. He had 
not repeated what Morton had said of me, not 
wishing to make mischief; indeed, in his good- 
nature, and wish to see us all friends, he often 
tried to persuade me that Morton was well dis- 
posed toward me, if I would let him show it. I 
used not to mind him ; I knew it was a result of 
his overamiable disposition, that he took every 
thing at its best, and that, if by any chance Mor- 
ton made a civil remark about me, he at once 
concluded the man was anxious to be on good 
terms with me, but was frightened oft' by my very 
apparent dislike. 

We dropped the subject then, and I attended 
card-parties in Morton's room, just as I did in 
Egeiton's, or. James's, or in any of the other fel- 
lows' rooms ; and all the time I did so, I used to 
grumble at their stupidity, and think I had much 
rather be whirling down St. Patrick's hall, with 
a good partner, than sitting there with a handful 
of stupid spotted pasteboard before me. 

The money on the game was the only thing 
that redeemed it from perfect insipidity in my 
eyes — and, let roe confess, I liked to win. Not 
that I cared one bit mora about the money, I 
fancy, than any other fellow there ; but because, 
in any thing I undertook, I could not bear to be 
beaten. Thinking cards dull, as I did, the un- 
governable desire to be first in any pursuit I 
took up made me learn to play them well ; when- 
ever there was any head-work or skill in the mat- 
ter, that wonVd, \w a. TQ«BL%\)L\^TCk<!i^^ \o>& \»^^ ^ 
interest in viXxaX 1 nn«a ^cJyc^^ln '^^^ ^«%fc\wwxv^ 
games o« c\\aia<iCk ^w«^ mi ^^^^^^'^^''^cJT^ 
v^mninR at xYv^m«Ks^m«.xio %»x^sJlivs^^^^^ 
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there was nothing hut blind chance to thank for | 
it when you did win. 

Claude used to join us too. He had not yet | 
gone on leave, though he whs going very shortly. 
I fancy he had more of the gambler in him than , 
I, for he appeared to enjoy the thing, and played ■ 
rather higli occasionally. 

We were all in Morton's rooms one evening, 
for fxn entertainment of this kind. The business 
of the evening had not yet commenced : we were 
standing about talking, and Morton, who, I think, 
was rather excited, and was speaking more than 
usual, suddenly led of his own accord to the sub- 
ject of the stolen money, about which he had be- 
fore avoided talking. 

" I have my eye on the culprit," he said, " and 
I intend to make an example of him. 1 have set 
a trap for him, and he has fallen into it. Veiy 
shortly he will be discovered before all eyes." 

•* Some poor beggar of a servant, I suppose ?" 
said Claude, carelessly. ' ' Of course, if he is dis- 
oorered and brought to trial, the authorities will 
make an example of him without asking your ad- 
vice. I suppose it is wrong, and soft-hearted of 
me, bnt I often feel sony for people of that kind 
when they get into trouble. We have no con- 
ception, can form very little idea of what their 
temptations may be, and often are. And then 
on'3 fall, if it is discovered, gets them looked upon 
as black sheep for the rest of their lives ; whereas, 
if one of us were capable of doing such a thing, 
we should probably not make the case public, 
bat only force him to sell out quietly ; and he 
woold then be at liberty to make a fresh begin- 
ning, with no heavier punishment for his sin than 
that. The burdens of this world are very un- 
equally divided, and, I do belteve, often weigh 
heaviest on those who have least courage to bear 
them." 

. "How do you make that out?" asked Cecil. 
" *The back is fitted to the burden,' we know is 
a proverb ; but your theory does not agree with 
the crystallized essence of the wisdom of all ages, 
as it is thus handed down to us. Whera would 
the weak ones of the world be, if it were they 
who were obliged to carry the heaviest burdens ?" 

Claude laughed. 

"You think you have got me into a comer, 
Egerton, and you are right, in a kind of way. I 
can not explain what I mean, though I feel it. 
The ones who are most likely to give way under 
trouble are often sent the heaviest triuls to bear. 
Perhaps it is their own disposition that makes it 
heavier to them than to other people — and yet 
that can not be the cause altogether. Let me be 
personal, and I will illustrate my meaning. Of 
the two of us, I should be, by most people, con- 
sidered the strongest in will and character — in- 
deed, I fancy I am very strong that way. But I 
may venture to predict that through life you 
will meet with greater misfortunes than I shall. 
Whether you will succumb under them, or wheth- 
er you will fight against them boldly and brave- 
ly, remains to be proved ; but that will be your 
£(ite, I am sure." 

" Your opinion on those matters diflers entire- 
ly from mine," I said boldly ; while Cecil an- 
swered gloomily, 

'* Yoa are rather of the character of Job's com- 
^rtera. That is a cheerful prediction with wh\c\i 
to begin the evening; and 1 am not evenpftrlic- 
ularljr fortunate at cards, to make up for the Vll 



luck I am destined to have in other things. 
Kathcr hard lines, is it not ?" 

"Never mind that," cried Morton; "let us 
get to business. But you never asked me how I 
intended to catch the culprit. It is rather an old 
trick, but if it serves my turn that will do. I had 
marked the money that was left in my box after 
I first found that some was gone. The marked 
money is missing now, and I shall be sure to trace 
it in a day or two." 

Feversham laughed heartily. 

" What an idea!" he said. "You will have 
to get a search-warrant, and examine the contents 
of the pockets of all the men in the regiment. It 
will be an arduous undertaking, and I woold mth- 
er you did it than I." 

"A search-warrant is not needed," replied 
Morton ; "I shall find it out without doing that 
Besides, I never said the culprit was among oar 
men ; indeed, Egerton can tell yon I expressed 
a different opinion to him. *Yoa must look 
higher,' I said ; didn't I, Egerton?" 

As he appealed thus to Cecil, he laughed a 
most harsh, unmusical laugh, full of meaning and 
irony. Cecil looked at him rather contemptu- 
ously, and I put my hands into my pocke^ to 
keep them off him. I had no need to champion 
us now, fjr Feversham came a step nearer to 
Morton, and, fixing his handsome dark eyes stern- 
ly on the pale cunning ones of Captain Morton, 
said, 

"An allusion such as ;^ou have made can not 
be taken in jest. Do you wish me to take it in 
earnest ?" 

Morton seemed a little cowed, for he shrank 
back, saying, 

" I meant no ofiense.to you. Captain Feversh- 
am. Wait a while, and you will see I never make 
mistakes, or say things rashly, as you know.** 

" If you spoke of any of us, you might just as 
well have spoken of me. Until one of them is 
proved to be wrong, any slur passed upon them 
is passed upon me also. Please remember this. 
Captain Morton, as my temper is shoit at times." 

"There are many short tempera here, I can 
tell yon," interrupted James. " Do not let ns 
have any of your joking again ; we will none of 
us take it, any more than Feveraham." 

Morton looked round at all of us, with a cyn- 
ical sneer. 

" I did not mean to oflend the honorable com- 
pany," he said. "Will that explanation do? 
Because, if so, we had better get to work, and not 
remain bickering here the whole evening." 

A good many of us looked at each other in 
doubt. Morton's apology, if it was meant for 
such, was not of the most civil kind, and did not 
seem either as if meant. We all felt ourselves 
outraged by the suspicions he had hinted at, and 
nil were sure that none of their comrades could 
be guilty of such a deed as this theft of money ; 
perhaps I alone of all present, when mentally ex- 
onerating my companions, put in a prorisor-ex- 
cept the man who accuses them. Not that I real- 
ly for one minute believed him capable of any 
thing of the kind ; but I was actuated to some 
such sentiment by my dislike for him, and my 
remembrance of an old belief among ns in our 
schooV-days^ that he who accused others of any 
Okung \evy X^qA xckv^x. \^ <^\vt^^ ^^ wich on act 
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seemed to be decided by common consent that 
no more notice should be taken of Morton's in- 
naendo, and we sat down together, in no very 
pleasant hamor with our host, though he was ex- 
erting himself to the utmost to try to do away 
with the bad impression he had created. 



CHAPTER XXir. 

AT A CARD-TABLE. 

■ We sat down and began to play. I remember 
well our gome that night was loo. It was a game 
vhich I dbliked rather more than most others, 
and the rest of our set liked it, so wo had it very 
often. I was always unfortunate in the cards I 
got, and, as we played moderately high, I some- 
times lost a good deal. Then I would be pro- 
voked with myself for having been beguiled into 
joining in what I really did not care about ; not 
that I cared much for the loss of the money, but 
that I would rather have spent it on something 
else. Money lost at cards is so clean gone, seems 
so deliberately wasted— or, rather, it is utterly, 
bat not at all deliberately wasted, for more peo- 
ple lose by getting too excited to know what they 
are about than by any thing else. 

Whether I was excited or not on that particu- 
lar evening, I do not know ; I think it is more 
likely I was obstinate. I used to take an obsti- 
nate fit sometimes, and determine to go on play- 
ing until I should win, and I made it a kind of 
point of honor not to be daunted by ill-luck. On 
this occasion I lost more than I had ever done 
before, and what annoyed me more than the los- 
ing was that Morton won all that I had to pay 
up. Of coui-se it was fortune of war, and I could 
not blame him, but I scowled at him angrily, as I 
handed over gold and silver to him pei'petually. 
I was aggravated, too, to notice that he examined 
the money he received carefully, though slyly, as 
if afraid of being observed, and all he received 
from me he placed on one siJe, and the rest of 
his winnings on the other. I had brought down 
a good deal of money with me for the evening, 
knowing that I should probably lose : it was some 
of what Egerton had paid me for the horse. But 
I soon came to an end of my stock of ready mon- 
ey, and in the end had to boiTow, in order to fin- 
ish the evening. 

I saw Claude look at me once or twice, as if he 
was rather surprised at my recklessness, but we 
hardly ever spoke now, and so he said nothing. 
We sat up late, till between one and two, I think, 
and I was beginning to get too sleepy for any thing 
to keep me awake, when we rose from the ta- 
ble and prepared to leave. Before we had finish- 
ed talking and putting up our money, however, 
Morton went to the door, opened it, looked out, 
and finally shutting it and putting his back against 
it, said, '* I am sony to be obliged to return to 
a subject that seemed so disagreeable to all when 
I mentioned it just now ; but since I spoke to 
you before, it has become my duty, my painful 
duty, to allude to the matter again, and to point 
out the culprit to you. It is for you then to de- 
cide what shall be done to him." 

*' Really this is too bad !" I exclaimed, my an- 
ger awakening me thoroaghly, '* We all told 
yoa before we woald not have yon hinting that 
one of oar number was a thief. Jf vou have any 



thing to say, say it plainly, but mind you will 
have to prove it." 

'* You crow veiy loud, Darrell, for a fellow who 
has lost so much as you have this evening," an- 
swered Morton, pointing to the pile of my losings, 
which he had carefully set on one side. *' See, 
he has lost this, as you all know, and yet he is 
not sobered enough to keep quiet and not speak 
till he is spoken to, which will, I have no doubt, 
be soon enough." 

His tone was insufierably impertinent and su- 
percilious, and I felt an insane desire to give him 
a good pommeling. I restrained myself, how- 
ever, and replied, ** If I can afibrd to lose, what 
is it to you whether I do it or not, and why 
should I be down-hearted ? If I can not afibrcl 
it, it is still no business of yours, so long as you 
are paid." 

" What is it you have to say, Morton ?" asked 
Feversham, coldiv ; *Svo can not all stand here 
to watch you and Darrell sparring. But mind, 
as the boy said, you had better bring forward no 
charge unless you can prove it." 

' ' What do you consider proof ? If the marked 
money is found on him, will that do ?" 

'* Unless he can explain how he got it, and 
prove that he received it from some other per- 
son, it will naturally go far toward condemning 
him : indeed you will then have ground for your 
assertions, and I suppose we might have to be- '' 
lieve him. But why put such a case ?" contin- 
ued Feversham, impatiently. ** I do not believe 
you will be able to find your marked money on 
any one here." 

" Do not be so sure," sneered Morton, getting 
defiant, as he began to feel sure of his ground ; 
'Mt may come neai'er home to you than yon 
think." 

** What do you mean, you scoundrel!" cried 
Feversham, seizing Morton by the collar of the 
coat. ** Do yon dare to insinuate that I could 
do such a thing?" and in his passion Claude 
shook Morton as though he had been a rat in 
the jaws of a terrier, while I grinned with delight 
at seeing him so treated. 

" Take your hands off me !" cried Morton, an- 
grily ; '* I said nothing about you, and unless the 
cap fitted, there was not the least necessity for 
you to wear it. But though it is not you, it is a 
relation of yours. That is the fellow!" he con- 
tinued, pointing to me. 

This time I did not pause or think — I sprang 
at him, and struck him a blow with the back of 
mv hand across the mouth, saying, ** Take that, 
liar!" 

I struck him hard, and for a minute, between 
pain and bewilderment, ho was unable to speak, 
while all the others stood round looking at us in 
ancazement. Claude alone retained his presence 
of mind, and seizing- me by the arras, as I was 
about to renew the attack, drew me back, say- 
ing, in a low voice, *'Keep quiet; violence will 
make your case woree ; I will see that you have 
fair play." 

"Then you do not believe that of me, Claude ?** 
I cried, almost pleadingly. I knew he had 
thought badly of me, and it seemed to me that, 
if he did not believe this of me, neither would 
any one eils^ •, \iea\CiL%a,V\%V\TALN«vsfe,\s«i 'ss^wSiBc- 
ing 800lV\\t\|^\^ \oiivft,Tva« ^"oX^^^'\s!k^N.^«w<^^ 
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as I used to do in the times so long past, that I 
could go through fire and water, to use an ex* 
pressive saying among the country people, fur 
liis sake. 

Before Claude could answer, Morton, boiling 
with rage, had caught up my words, and answer- 
ed them. '*Not believe you did it, you young 
miscreant !" he said ; ** whether he wisthes to do 
so or not, he will have to believe it, for I can 
prove it. Come here, all of you, and look at this 
money; do you see all round the rim inside a 
deep scratch, as if it had been cut with a knife ? 
That is exactly what has been done, and I was 
the person who did it. You yourselves saw Dar- 
rell give me this money ; you all see how it has 
been marked. He has had the audacity to pay 
me back a good deal of it, you may obsen'e, by 
way of settling his debts at cards ; but there is 
more to be found yet. I must insist on search- 
ing his rooms." 

** Really, Morton, you arc acting a great deal 
too hastily," said Claude, coming forward and 
speaking in a strange, stiff manner, very unlike 
his usual way of talking. I could not tell wheth- 
er he was angiy with Morton, and grieved for me, 
or whether he was inclined to believe there was 
truth in the accusation and be down upon me. 
After an instant's pause, during which Morton 
looked at him defiantly, imagining he was going 
to take my part, he continued : '* I do not won- 
der Darrell was annoyed at your insulting words. 
You must know that it is extremely probable he 
received it from some one else. At any rate you 
should first have pointed out to him that it was 
some of the stolen money, and then have asked 
him how it came into his possession." 

** I shall act in whatever wav I think fit in such 
a case as this," answered Moiton, ** and shall 
take any measures I may see to be right." 

'* Then you are extremely likely to get your- 
self into trouble some of these days," said Claude 
haughtily, drawing off from Morton, with a con- 
temptuous expression, and placing himself by me, 
in a manner that seemed to say,* 'At least I will 
see fair play." 

There was a short pause, during which several 
fellows took up the money and examined it. I 
experienced a curious sensation as I stood there 
by Feversham waiting for what should come 
next. I felt as if I was far away, at an im- 
mense distance in space, removed from this trou- 
bled scene, and that down the incalculable length 
of vista I saw dimly the eager, curious faces that 
crowded round the table, and glanced alternately 
from me to Morton, and the pile of coin that had 
caused this uproar. Low and distant, yet clear 
and distinct, 1 could hear their voices interrupt- 
ed by a kind of throbbing in my head, that was 
caused by the quick pulsations of my passionate 
youthful blood : what struck me most of all was 
one figure, that seemed nearer to me than the 
others, and in whose eyes there was a hesitating, 
uncertain, and yet anxious look. 

This figure was Egevton^s ; he had come near- 
er to me, after he had heard me accused of such 
a pitiful crime, as though he wished to show me 
by that action that he did not believe it ; and all 
the time he looked at me with such troubled 
eyes, that seemed to be asking some question he 
would not put into words. His look haunted 
me; it contained a petition I felt sure, but — 



down to Morton, and that was marked, I bad re- 
ceived from Egerton, in payment for the mare 
Twilight. I had told him,* laughing, that I in- 
tended to keep it by me for any emergency, and 
he must have known pretty well that it was this 
money which was causmg the present disturbance. 

Yet he did not come forward to say what he 
knew of it, and the questioning gaze he tamed 
on me seemed to plead with me not to reveal 
that he had any thing to do in the matter. I 
could not, and would not, think ill of him ; yet I 
wondered he did not avow the coin had come 
to me from him. At any rate, he wished to keep 
that fact a secret, and by me at least it woold 
not bo divulged. I met his gaze openly and 
steadily, smiling to him to encourage him, and 
show him that ho had nothing to fear from my 
telling how I came by the money. My loolt 
seemed to re-assure him, for after meeting it he 
turned away and examined the mark on one of 
the sovereigns. 

Then Morton spoke. 

'* Notwithstanding your championing year 
cousin, Feversham, I shall think it my duty to 
search his room. But first we will hear what 
account he has to give of the way in which he 
becnme possessed of the money." 

** I have no account to give," I answered stoat- 
ly, looking him boldly in the face. The charge 
was absurd, and I did not feel in the least fright^- 
sued, and so I showed by my manner. 

** It came to me through other hands, of course, 
or else I should not have it ; but I am not in the 
habit of keeping a memorandum of every sum of 
money I receive, and who pays it to me. I deny 
your charge emphatically, and think you are a 
fool for having entertained such an idea for a 
minute. That is all. Now come and search the 
room if vou like." 

Here Claude put his hand on my shoulder. 

**If you know who gave you that money, teU 
him," he said, in a low tone. '* It is better to 
prove him in the wrong if you can. He is de- 
termined to give you trouble, and 3'oa may save 
yourself a great deal of annoyance if you are able 
to show at once how you came by it." 

'* That it is not possible for me to do, Claude," 
I answered. '* I got it some way in change, I 
know ; but at any rate, my denial is enough, or 
ought to be enough, and I will not attempt any 
othef defense." 

Claude shook his head as if he did not agree 
with me, and Morton looked at me with a fiend- 
ish exultation in his eye : he had me in his po^- 
er, he fancied, and I could see he thonght so by 
the triumphant malignity of his expression. He 
waited for a minute, as though giving me time 
for my defense ; then, seeing I remained silent, 
he said, 

"Let ns come now to his room. We shall 
soon see if he has got any more of such ill-gotten 
gains in hiding." 

Again I would have struck him could I have 
got at him, and this time I should have stuck to 
him and not let him off so easily ; but Claude, 
fearing what might happen, put his arm withift 
mine and held me back. 

''The innocent are patient," he whispered. 
"Wait till he has committed himself to some 
course against which you can protest when yonr 
innocence is proyed. Let him search ; it.wiU 
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tind will, when nothing is fonnd, produce a good 1 "If duty gives yon the right to search Dar. 



impression on those who woold condemn you if 
joa were to resist/' 

"Bat suppose he does find something?" I 
said ; 'Mt is quite probahle he mny. I keep a 
lot of cash ahont me always, and wherever I got 
that I may have got more. I can not say for 
<;ertain that he may not find plenty more marked 
coin." 

I conld feel Claude*s hand that rested on my 
arm tremble a little as I spoke, and I continued': 

**If yoa begin to think badly of me, if you 
doubt my word and regret the course you have 
tdLen, leave me. I have courage to face this, I 
hope, and will stand or fidi alone, as a brave man 
ihonld." 

**I won't leave you," he answered, "unless 
matters turn out worse than I expect. Only 
pnx>f could make me believe you guilty, and 
proof you could not expect me to disbelieve." 

'* I think, in that case, you had better leave 
me now," I said. " This man is determined the 
theft shall be brought home to me, and has, no 
doabt, taken his measures accordingly. You 
would believe any case he has trumped up ; un- 
less you have an implicit and miswen'ing confi- 
dence in me that nothing can shake, you had 
better avoid the disgrace of having championed 
a losing cause." 

I spoke bitterly and shook off his arm with 
sadden passion as I spoke. I had been too hasty 
in believing him to be the true fiiend I had ex- 
pected, and the revulsion of feeling at finding 
iiim doubtful and lukewarm drove me to cast 
him off altogether. 

He looked at me very reproachfully, very sadly. 
" Yoa have none of the confidence of innocence," 
he said, "and yet I can not believe it of you." 

"Do you expect me to be confident, when I 
know that man has laid his plans to convict me ? 
Such things have been done before as proving 
an innocent man guilty, and may be done again ; 
therefore I can not have any feeling of security. 
In this case innocence can not save me: only 
proving guilt in another woirid give me a chance. " 

"Is there any other, then, whom you think 
guilty?— who is it?" 

'*Ask Morton,"! answered, shortly; "he seems 
to know so much about it, perhaps he knows 
that too, if he would only tell it." 

We had by this time arrived at my rooms, and 
forthwith the search was to commence. 

*' There b no need for your doing that kind 
of thing,"! cried indignantly, as I saw Morton 
looking into a box in which I kept a little leath- 
er case containing two photographs of Gwendo- 
line Bambridge — how obtained it is unneces- 
sary to state. 

*'Only a woman's portrait," said Morton, 
throwing it on the table with a coarse laugh. 
" Mr. Darrell has taste, it seems, for she is un- 
commonly good-looking. Will you introduce me 
to her, if I let you off free from this scrape ?" 

He had thrown the case open on the table, 
and Claude, standing nearer to it than I was, 
saw of whom it was the photograph. ! could 
notice his hand clench, and the stem exprassion 
of his fiice grow sterner, as he listened to Mor- 
ton's mocking words. Then, before I, choked 
and overcome by passion, could speak or step 
forward, he put oat his hand and shut the case, 
lying, 



rcU's rooms, it does not give you the right to be 
insulting, remember that ; remember, too, ! am 
your senior. Do not force nie to show you that 
! will not allow you to outstep the limits of your 
dutv." 

** Here are my keys," ! said, handing them to 
Feversham when I could speak. "In my desk 
you will find all my money, and you are at lib- 
erty to examine it. As for Captain Morton, our 
day of reckoning will come, of that I feel cer- 
tain, and then, I hope, he will have occasion to 
remember the way in which he has treated me 
to-night." 

! spoke coldly and proudly ; I looked calmly 
and quietly at the faces around me, but it was 
by an effort I did it. ! began to see that this 
was not an ebullition of rage and malice, woiic- 
ing on a vague surmise, without plan or premed- 
itation, but a deep-laid, long-concocted scheme ; 
and ! had no hope of escape from so cunning 
and crafty an enemy as this. I had not yet had 
time to realize what woidd be the consequences 
to me if this crime was brought home to me ; I 
was too much occupied with the degradation it 
was to me that any one should think it possible 
he could, with any chance of proving it, accuse 
me of such a deed. There was the improbabili- 
ty. In the first place, 1 was rich ; in the second 
place, ! had never had any fondness for money, 
as money, that should lead me to try to accumu- 
late it. Surely my comrades, knowing me, would 
laugh at the matter as absurd — would detect the 
spite that actuated the charge. 

! looked at them as ! thought thus. They 
were all grouped around my desk, busy examin- 
ing the money that had been found there, and 
most of their faces wore a grave, constrained ex- 
pression, as numerous marked pieces were dis- 
covered. Only Egerton did not join them — did 
not seem to care to take part in the search, lie 
appeared to be in deep thought, but now and 
then fixed his eyes on me with that earnest, 
questioning gaze I could by no means compre- 
hend. Then ! heard Morton's harsh voice say, 

" There must be more somewhere. Of course 
this is enough to criminate him — in my eyes, at 
least — ^but we had better search the room thor- 
oughly, before we leave, for the thirty pounds 
that has not vet been discovered." 

! thought he did it with a desire to prolong 
the annoyance he knew I experienced at seeing 
him handling my tretisures, and so ! sat down 
and pretended not to notice him ; but ! knew 
afterward he had other motives prompting him 
to continue the search. 

He displayed marvelous ingenuity in this kind 
of domiciliary vis^it, so much so that at length, 
thoroughly aggravated, I called out : "I should 
say Captain Morton had been in the French po- 
lice before he entered our army ; he seems in- 
tended by nature as a spy. Only I think if he 
had ever made acquaintance with the police at 
all, it roust have been in not quite so pleasant a 
manner as if he had been one of tliem." 

Morton glared at me for a minute, and then 
answered : " ! shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you in the position you allude to, some day, I 
nope. I shall not drop this, you may bo sure, 
bat will work it out to the uttermost." 

" So I see," I v«^\\«d^\«McCYQk^>QasS<iL ^ax^^s^ 
I on tbe aoia. t\«i» \«tt& «* %<wA ^'JsaiL ^\scw»^ 
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in my mp.nncr and attitude, but 1 conld not help 
it in speaking to this man ; he used to irritate 
me bevond all endurance. But as I answered 
him tiow, I could perceive that already scvenil 
of my old companions looked coldly on mc, and 
regarded my attempt at cheeifuliicss as a proof 
of hardened guilt. 

I ceased speaking suddenly when I saw this, 
for among the number of those who so looked at 
me was Claude. For a moment the full magni- 
tude of the danger, the enormity and depth of 
the disgrace that menaced me, ilnslicd upon me, 
and I felt orer>vhelmed. Sometliing seemed to 
rise in my throat and choke me, and the blood 
surged upward to my head in a blinding, tumult- 
nous wave that rendered me dizzy and confused, 
and prevented me fur a time from seeing what 
was going on around me. 

I lost consciousness that any one was in the 
room with me ; friends or foes might have seen 
my anguish then — it was all one to me ; but they 
were too busy looking for more proofs of my 
guilt, and I was alone with my agony, though in 
a room full of people. 

Can you understand what it was to me, that 
the man I had loved and reverenced above all 
others, the man who knew every thought of my 
heart, every impulse of my mind, **mine own 
familiar friend," should have turned his back on 
me and left me in my direst need? That he 
should have known me so little, cared for me so 
lightly, as to believe this terrible charge? No 
words can tell the bitterness of that moment ; it 
was one of those that fortunatelv seldom occur 
even once in a lifetime. Alas for the boasted 
courage of a brave man, it would not long endure 
such trials as that ! it endures them but poorly 
at any time, I think. I know that in my case, 
though I recovered sufficiently in a few minutes 
to meet the eyes that I expected every minute 
turned on me, I had no longer at heart any cour- 
age at all, and told myself it had been better for 
me I had never been bom than that I should 
have lived for such an hour as this. 

It seemed to me then as if all the coming 
years flashed before me, and I saw myself lonely 
and miserable, living always a blighted man, un- 
der the shadow of a great disgrace, branded with 
a tami'hed name. I who had been so proud of 
our noble name — who had exulted in the honor 
and good report of many gallant ancestors — who, 
protected by the shadow of their fame, had made 
my way fearlessly so far in the world, dreaming 
that no act or word of mine should ever sully an 
unspotted shield, that no disgrace through deed 
of mine should darken the glorious renown of 
other days. 

And now how was it ? I could have groaned, 
but that there were malicious ears near to hear 
-and glory in my misery. I could have wept bit- 
ter tears of outraged feeling, but that there were 
cmel eyes turned on me, that would have taken 
this as a cowardly shrinking from the conse- 
quences of sin. I tried to bear up ; if every thing 
went against me, there would be time enough for 
grief and anguish by-and-by — all life, in fact ; if 
I escaped, if the innocence that I knew to be 
mine was proclaimed openly, sorrow would be 
wasted; I would be strong,*! would be patient, 
though it was hard to find either strength or pa- 
tience under the circamstaDces. 
Bat in this, at least^ I would bo master— 1 



would gOTcm my own thoughts, if I could con- 
trol nothing else ; and, full of this determination, 
I set myself to think of other things. But of 
what could I think ? Of course my mind tDrned 
naturally to Gwendoline, but the only idea con- 
nected with her that presented itself was, What 
would she think of this ? Would she beheve mj 
innocence, or would she be tempted, by her love 
for Claude, to take his side in the matter? Iwm 
torturing myself with these questions, to which I 
could return no possible answer, when a bustle at 
the other end of the room attracted my attention. 

I heard exclamations of pained surprise, and 
looking toward the others, saw that they were all 
gathered round Captain Morton, examining some 
money he was showing them. lie was standing 
near my easy-chair ; he had taken np the cushion 
of the seat, and, as well as I could see, had ripped 
it open. 

"Halloo!** I cried, seeing this, "I don't be- 
lieve your powers give you the rightof tearin|[op 
my furniture, and I object. Put down that cosh- 
ion, if you please." 

**We will, with pleasure," replied Captain 
Morton, in an ironi<illy polite manner. **We 
have found out all we want from it. The cover- 
ing of it was a little torn, which led me to ex- 
amine it, and there I found the missing thirty 
pounds. It was an ingenious hiding-place, and 
if you had sat down in it, instead of on the sofii, 
you might have saved yourself, perhaps. What 
made you be such a fool ?" 

"Because I did not know as much about it 
as yon did," I answered; "that money was pat 
there, and you were the person who did it!" 

"The money was put there, no doubt, or else 
it would not be there now," sneered Morton; 
" but I should like to know how, if it was I pot 
it there, you came to be spending it. There is 
another fifty pounds, that was taken little by lit- 
tle at first, before I was aware there was a thief 
among us : your people will have to pay that op. 
I made it good, and took my time to catch the 
culprit ; but for that I should not have found yon 
out now. Your people, I imagine, will be willing 
to pay higher than that to keep it dark. I shonlu 
have thought your allowance was sufficiently good 
to remove all temptation to»lheft." 

The words were hardly out of hi^ mouth before 
he measured his length on the ground. "Now," 
I said, looking round on all the stem, condemning 
faces around me, " that man is a liar, and I have 
treated him as he deserves ; I will do the same 
by any man who addresses such words to me, or 
whom I hear -of as having used, such words in 
regard to me.**" 

No one spoke ; but this tim^as I stood look' 
ing defiantly at my some-time comrades, so sod- 
denly transformed into prejudiced judges,- no 
friendly words from Claudes voice exerosed 
their soothing infinence over me, no kind press- 
ure of his hand soothed the turbulence of my 
troubled spirit. I was all alone, I thought, and 
the bitterness of that feeling almost unmanned 
me. Not one of all my old friends to stand op 
for me ! not one of them to clasp my hand in 
his, in token of frank and hearty belief J — nothuig 
but cold, stem, frowning faces, whichever way I 
turned my eyes. 

No, I made a mistake — ^there was one faithful 

and tme, there was one who understood my sor- 

\ TOW atvd '^\\.\ej\ m^ vcA "vVvc^^ ^omihg up to mo 
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ova them all, said clearly and distinctly, 
> your lieart, Darnell. A great case has 
e out against you ; but I know you, as 
e ought to know you, and I declare I 
)ner mistrust myself than you. Have 
he guilty will be discovered some day, 
vill come out of your trial with untar- 
nor." He took my hand as he spoke, 
)ing it warmly, said in a low tone in 

** There is a flaw in this ; I see it — and 
can trace it out ; but give me a day or 
say nothing." 

nil who spoke thus boldly and bravely 
as Egerton. He looked as if he had 
lip out of di'eam-land ; there was a fire 
, a decision in his tone, most unusual to 
hatever had occupied his mind when I 
musing had apparently resolved itself 

definite resolution, and that resolution, 
1, would have good results for me. 
lad no such hope. I thought I knew 
what he was going to do. He intend- 
ilare his share in the matter — to an- 
at it was he had given me the marked 
)r he knew that the money found in my 
part of what he had given me for Twi- 
i perhaps state from whom he had ob- 

but he quite forgot that this would in 
count for the money found in the chair- 
or perhaps, in his absent-minded way, 
ive thought I hid it there for safety. I 

his plea would avail me little ; there- 
gh I grasped his hand warmly in return, 
feel as much cheered as I ought to have 

hey all left the room, and I was alone. 
;ed under arrest, and told that next day 
would be sent to me to tell me what 
liey had arrived at after considering the 
ght before them. They would then de- 
,'hethcr I should be brought before a 
rtial, or in what manner they should 
Ivisable to act toward me. 
' said Morton, turning as he was about 
iie room, " vou had better write to the 
' to Stump up ; for whatever leniency 
be inclined to sh ow you in letting you 
•iyrffiSSItiSe |&fv<iNUed if I had to 




>cfia^^& \ji{^f^fjiij^)yi9(f^ has been 
}Vntist do so soon, n4t<is >K^at once 



i. 



IrcDi^ai -answer* he liadt^l th^ toom, 
^Wa^ihut. ^^'^J'.il •. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

. MIDNIGHT COUNCIL. 

r old friends — most of whom, at least, 
friends of mine no longer — went back to 
•oom to talk over the terrible discovery 
ust made, and to deliberate what course 
d pursue. Egerton went with them, to 
they had to say, and to raise his voice 
e general belief that I was in any way 
with the theft. 

was fiendishly exultant, and ex- 
explains the length of time that young 
k examining the Jock of that box one 



day he was in my room when yon were there, 
Fevershani. Don't you remember how he look- 
ed at it, and he said it was the most complicated 
lock he had ever seen? We were not minding 
him ; probably he took the impression of the key 
then. I always suspected him. People who make 
a loud talk and profession of their uprightness and 
principle are nearly always scoundrels." 

** Why, what a bad character yon are giving 
yourself, Captain Morton ! *' said Egerton, in a sly, 
quiet tone ; and every one, in spite of the gener- 
al concern and annoyance, laughed, for of all the - 
men in the regiment perhaps Morton was the only 
one who did make much talk about, and a loud 
profession of, his high principles. We had often ^ 
been inclined to think they were not more visi- 
ble than those of most men who said less, but we 
heard about them all the same. 

Morton bit his lip, and glared at Egerton as if 
he would like to eat him. 

*' You are a friend of that fellow's," he said, 
''and, I suppose, go in for standing up for him. 
' Birds of a feather flock together ' is an old say- 
ing, and you might as well look out for yo^irself 
before yon champion him. Are you sure you 
have none of that money on you ?" 

Morton's manner was fearfully insulting, and 
I suppose every one looked at Egerton to see how 
he would take it — thinking, too, that if Morton 
did come in for another blow, he would richly de- 
8er\'c it, and Cecifs conduct would be excusable. 
Imagine their surprise when Cecil j with a lazy 
smile, said somewhat irrelevantly, 

''If you give a rogue rope enongh, he is snre 
to hang himself; but you are mistaken about 
my having any of that money. Captain Morton. 
Fortunately for myself, I i)aid it all away a few 
days ago." 

He had been leaning up against the door in 
a languid attitude, looking very tired and worn 
out, for he had never thoroughly recovei*ed since 
his accident, and the excitement of the evening 
had exhausted him. But when he spoke he 
stood up, and looked at Morton in a peculiar, 
meaning manner : what the meaning of his look 
might be no one knew, but its eflect on Morton 
was apparent. For a few seconds he gazed at 
Cecil as if fascinated, and turned, not white, but 
a ghastly greenish hue ; then recovering himself, 
apparently by a powerful effort, he turned away 
his head, laughed ner\'ously, and said, 

"That is a good joke, JBgerton, but you may 
carry a joke too far, you know ; and your word's 
can be used against yourself." 

"I never said I was joking," replied Cecil, 
falling back languidly into his former position, 
and taking no notice of the many curious looks 
directed at him. "Now, gentlemen, please de- 
cide on something. I want to turn in, and I 
can not do so until I hear the result of this. Do 
you know that it is three o'clock, and we sliall 
soon be having day here again ?" ■ 

He spoke in a pleased, cheerful manner, and 
had altogether lost the depression that had ta- 
ken possession of him when I was first accused. 
Feversham looked up at him in surprise. 

"You don't seem very soiTy for your fi-iend,*' 
he said. 

" No," replied Cecil, " because I don*t doubt 
him ; because I know him to be innocent, and 
believe his innocence will yet be v^^^^t^v V^^soaR^ 
I have not lume^ my Xmji^ wi\v«sw*^^\s«> %ssj»!- 
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ble, and have therefore nothing wherewith to re- ] he glanced from Fevecsham to Cecil, as tboogh 



proach myself." 

Feversham's grave, sad eves looked straight up 
at Cecil with a little admiration as he said this. 

** Indeed yoa are right,"he answered, "Though 
you may wonder at my acknowledging you are 
so, and not being of yonr opinion myself. But 
I know more of Darrell than yoa do : I know 
that he is not what I once thought him — he has 
disappointed me greatly ; I know that it is pos- 
sible for him to be grossly dishonorable — I have 
known it for some time, but I did not choose to 
mention my knowledge, fearing that if every one 
knew him for what he is, he would lose the in- 
centive to good behavior furnished in a wish to 
appear well before the world. I only mention it 
now to show to yon that I have good and just 
reason for doubting him : knowing, as from ante- 
cedent circumstances I think I do know, that this 
charge is true, there is no longer any object in 
trying to keep up his character before the world, 
for this theft can not remain hidden." 

"You talk about justice," replied Egerton — 
'* there is not much justice in yon when you 
condemn a man before he is tried. You are too 
hard, Lord Feversham ; you will not see that 
circumstances are often against people, and that 
they sometimes appear to iiave committed deeds 
that they have never had any hand in; some 
of the best qualities of human nature may pre- 
vent them clearing themselves fi-om the charge 
brought Against tliem. Such I believe to be the 
case with Darrell now. I am convinced he 
knows from whom he received the money ; that 
he believes that person to be innocent, and that 
he prefers rather to bear the blame himself than 
to shift it on to other shoulders less able than 
his to bear the burden, unless that other comes 
forward and claims the matter as his own. Af- 
ter all, though the notes found in the chair were 
the ones missing, perhaps some one may yet be 
found to tell us how they got there. And out of 
all the money Captain Morton claims as stolen 
propertv, only four or five pieces were found with 
Darrelt" 

**0f course I did not mark it all," growled 
Morton. "I only scratched about a dozen 
pieces, between gold and silver." 

"Yes, I can quite understand that," replied 
Egerton; "a few coins like that soon pass 
through a good many hands, and are less easily 
traced to their oiiginal source. But, you see, 
if Darrell has even half of it — that is all — where 
is the rest?" 

"I suggested it might be with you." 

"You did. Captain Morton — thanks for the 
suggestion ; I shall remember it next time I have 
dealings with you. But, as I told you before, I 
have already passed it on. Shall I mention who 
gave it to me ?" 

"Can't you be serious, Egerton ?" said Captain 
Morton, harshly; "you know very well you 
would not talk that way if you really ever had 
any of it." 

"You don't seem to wish to believe me," said 



Egerton, sarcastically. "I am sure my words 

are quite suspicious enough to warrant my be- 

Jng searched and put under arrest; why don't 

jroadoit?" 

Morton looked greatly distressed and agvta-\aome\.Vvm4^^^<^^^^^^^\ V^«X\&^^\«Mai.t|K^ 

ted; his expression was that of a hunted ViVd\\ia\eTiot\>ewi«s»^^rk«cv^%>AX^^, ^ssxViw^ 

^nioAL Every one noticed it, and wondered as \ YiaveViAd o^x. «xoox\s a^vsex VNv^N^ra. ^^p»'»' 



appealing to Feversham to interfere between 
them and make Elgerton keep silence. Ferersh. 
am noticed this at last, and looking up, Baid: 
"Keally, Egerton, you had much better be quiet, 
and let us proceed to business. We shall hare 
taken no definite resolution to-night if yoa in- 
terrupt the proceedings again in this way. If 
you interfere, I shall request you to leave the 
room." 

Egerton did not answer; and then Morton, 
having recovered his self-possession, recapitnla- 
ted the facts already related, alluding to Darrell's 
apparent implication in them with great Tini- 
lence and malignity. 

There was a good deal of talking over the 
matter, but Claude's words a few minutes before 
had greatly biased all minds, and it was the 
opinion of all who had heard him that if Darrell's 
own cousin believed he was guilty of this act it 
was as good as proof that he must be guilty. 
Men are so like a flock of sheep, with all their 
individual independence of judgment. Where 
one will step boldly forward and lead, the mass 
are sure to follow, and will ask no better reason 
for the course they are pursuing than that so- 
and-so does it. And in this case of mine it 
was the same. Claude had taken the lead 
against me, and his opinions carried more wdght 
than was attached to that of any other man in 
the regiment ; he was very desen'edly popular, 
and was known to be a just and honorable man. 
Ue would not have condemned me without 
cause;- he must know more about me tlian 
others, therefore I was guilty. 

Yes, all those there assembled, with the ex- 
ception of Egerton, were agreed on that point 
It was decided that next morning those of our 
number who had not been in Morton's rooms 
that night should be told what had there passed, 
and should be asked to give their opinion on the 
matter also. If a majority agreed in thinking 
me guilty, I was to be given my choice, whether 
I would sell out at once quietly, paying Morton 
up the losses to avoid scandal, or whether I 
would prefer to remain and run my chance at a 
court-martial. This was the substance of their 
decision that evening, and certainly it was treat- 
ing me venr leniently, owing, I believe, to 
Claude's influence. He had done what he 
thought was right in declaring me guilty, but be 
put in his voice on the side of mercy, when it 
came to be a matter of discussing the punish- 
ment. Strange to say, also, Morton di4 not 
urge bringing me before a court-martial; he 
suggested it once, as a matter of form, but seem- 
ed relieved when no one took it up ; and thas 
matters were settled before any of the part; 
separated. 

When they were all going off to their otrt 
rooms, Cecil followed James, saying, " Will yott 
let me speak to yon for a minute ; it is about 
something important, and I will not keep J^ 
long." 

"Don't, that's a good fellow," said James. 
" I am upset about this business, and I want to 
think it over. Of course, if Feversham . s*}*'' 
Darrell is guilty, I suppose he is so; and yoQ 
see Vv« «8i^« VvQ cKOi^Vvt him, some time agpi i" 
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tie Madcap being concerned in snch a thing, but 
fur his cousin saying he was so.'* 

"Do not believe Feversham," cried Cecil ea- 
gerly. "I do not mean to say for one minute 
he would say what was not true, for any one ; 
but do you not see there lias been some misun- 
derstanding between them, and Fevei*sbam is 
prejudiced.*' 

They had arrived in James's rooms by this 
time, and Cecil looked round, as he always did 
on entering them, with an overpowering feeling 
of wonder at the orderly nature of this man. 
Ton could sec it in his dress atid all over him, 
even in the curl of his mustache, but above all 
in his rooms. They would have been a lesson 
to an old maid; and though he was a young 
fellow — five or six and twenty — his fate was 
already regarded as scaled. It was not ]X)ssible 
that a man so preternaturally and punctiliously 
neat and orderly would ever consent to unite his 
lot with that of another person who would prob- 
ably be unlike him in every i*espect, and who 
would ceaselessly vex his precise soul by untidy, 
reckless habits. For in his eyes eveiy body was 
reckless and untidy except himself and his man 
, Martin, whom he had picked up after constant 
' and diligent search, and whom ho had drilled in 
the way he should go, until he as nearly ap- 
proached perfection as was possible. 

Cecil had always been inclined to be vexed 
whenever he had entered James's room before. 
It is human nature to feel a little nettled at seeing 
any one in any way indisputably superior to one's 
self, especially when tliat person is rather fond 
of alluding to it ; and this, it must' bo allowed, 
was a failing with James. Now, however, Eger- 
ton looked round with a certain sense of satisfac- 
. tion. A man so very orderly in his mode of liv- 
' ing must naturally be orderly about his money 
and expenses. 

**Do you remember my paying you a small 
debt of two or three pounds I owed you, a week 
or two ago ?" asked Egerton. 

** Yes, certainly," replied James ; "I have got 
it entered here" — taking out a small pocket- 
book. " It was — let me see— just ten days ago. " 
. " Have yon the money, or have you spent it ?" 
demanded Cecil, eagerly. 

"I have it. I have not been spending mnch 
lately, and it happens I have not used that. Do 
you want it again ?" 

" I want it to look at. Will vou let ma see it 
now ?" 

In a few minutes more Cecil was standmg by 
the lamp, turning the money over eagerly in his 
hand. There were three sovereigns, anil sever- 
al pieces of silver money. Out of all this Cecil 
picked four pieces, and handing them to James, 
said, 

* ' Examine those, and see if they are not mark- 
ed, like the money we were looking at this even- 
ing." 

* * So they are ! " cried James. * ' Why, I might 
hare been taken np for having stolen money too, 
if they had only known. But I Rot them from 
you, Egerton. What does it all mean ?" 

Egerton laughed. 

"You heard me tell Morton I had passed on 

all I had, and, yon see, I spoke truly ; but I will 

tell yon more. I was the person who gave poor 

Ihurell tbemonejr that has got him into trouble. 

/ gave it to bim in payment for a horse. He, 

8 



poor fellow ! did not like to do me mischief, I 
could see, and therefore declined to tell how he 
came by it." 

"But I do not understand this," said James, 
in a bewildered manner. "Why did you not at 
once clear him ? Of course, as you acknowledge 
so coolly having the money, yon can account fur 
how you came by it? You really should not let 
that poor boy pass the night under such au. im- 
putation." 

"I set it all right with him when I bade him 
good-night. Yon must promise not to breathe 
a word of this to anv one until I ask you. /am 
going to catch a thief now, and secrecy is neces- 
saiy." 

"Very well," said James. "I must say I 
think this a rum start — and amateur thief-taking 
is not an occupation that seems by any means 
infallible, or that I should like to take to, from 
what I have seen of it. But you know your own 
business best, and, I must say, I think you will ' 
behave better, generally, to thoi;e whom you sus- 
pect than Morton does." 

" Yes," answered Egerton, laughing ; " I shall 
give them time for repentance and confession. 
But in the case of the man who did this, I know 
it will only be giving himself rope to hang him- 
self with, as I said befoi*e." 

" Will you keep the money, or shall I ?" asked 
James, handling it doubtfully, and looking as if 
he would like to throw it behind the fire, only 
there was no fire lighted at the time. 

"Yes, keep it, by all means. It shall not get 
you into trouble. But now mind, not a word of 
this to any one. I have not quite finished col- 
lecting my evidence, and a single premature hint 
of what was coming might prevent the nmtter 
being ever cleared np. And now good-night. 
Be quite easy about the issue of this, and remem- 
ber that Darrell is not the culprit." n 

Egerton went away then, and left James in a 
perplexed frame of mind that made the idea of 
sleep seem a mockery. At any rate, he reflect- 
ed, after he had lain some time thinking it over, 
it was some comfort to find that one person at 
least firmly believed in Darrell's innocence, though 
it might be a question whether that person was 
not implicated in thr affair himself, if his own 
testimony was taken against him. This brought 
James to a very complicated point in the matter. 
He could not quite remember whether a man's 
words would or would not be used as evidence 
against him in a court of justice. It was either 
the one or the other, but which was it? And 
while considering this intricate problem he fell 
asleep. 

Cecil had retired to his rooms, pleased and 
confident of ultimate success in what he had de- 
cided on undertaking, now that he had ascertain- 
ed James had the money he had expected to find 
with him. If James had not kept it the matter 
would have been different, and the case perhaps 
more difficult to prove. He had one point now 
in his favor ; he had an idea he might obtain a 
point more, in securing a witness that he believed 
had been present at a transaction that had not 
yet been laid before Darrell's judges. Ho did 
not even to himself specify what his casa v;«&^<aK 
what Vie wletvCi^ \o <ici, >X\Q\Ji^VJfta\^^«a» 'jwx^'seNfc 

dtoived. 
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Feeling particQlnrlv pleased with hiiqaelf, and 
having for once in his life a definite purpose that 
most be wronglit out, and that would brook no 
delay, he kept himself awake also for a time, 
wondering how he should get hold of Dan-elPs 
servant, in order that he might put a few ques- 
tions to him without exciting suspicion. He 
could not settle the point that night, however, 
and was finally obliged to leave it to chance to 
decide next morning. 

Claude was perhaps the one who was most un- 
happy at the iute that had befallen me ; all the 
more because, though he had acted, as he thought, 
according to the right, he felt that he had aban- 
doned me when I most stood in need of a friend. 
It was not less bitter to him to remember that I 
had found one to stand by me, and that one was 
not himself. He would never have believed it 
possible that I could have been guilty of such a 
crime, but that the evidence seemed so conclu- 
sive ; besides, there was my conduct toward him, 
which proved that I had, as he thought, neither 
honor nor principle in me. But what was the 
temptation in this case? In that other, he knew 
that I had an inducement which I had been un- 
able to resist, that had lured many a man before 
me into the lowest depths of dishonor. But 
about this money — he could not understand it. 
1 had a very liberal allowance ; I was never lim- 
ited in any way if I wanted to spend beyond that 
allowance. There was no supposition by which 
he could account for it, except by putting it down 
to the innate evil of my disposition. 

It was strange, too, he continued musing, that 
the evil disposition had not shown itself manv 
yeara before. Could it be possible that in ail 
this there had been some hideous mistake, and 
that he had been a recreant in fiiendship, and be- 
lieved the slanders of malicious tongues too hasti- 
ly ? He grew hot at the thought. Was this to 
be the end of all his fine theories about staunch, 
true-hearted confidence between those who cared 
for each other ? — the end of his oft-proclaimed 
belief in a loyalty that would stand firm in the 
face of an anny of facts and proofs ? He had 
latterly got to fancy these theories of the foolish, 
by-gone days when he had first loved Gwendoline 
Bambridge were childish and Quixotic ; but now, 
in his distress at what had happened, his old be- 
lief in them began to return, and he was harass- 
ed by doubt and perplexities as to how far his 
real conduct differed from the conduct he would 
have adopted had he adhered to his first faith in 
regard to friendship. 

It is a painful thing to a person of firm, deter- 
mined character, and strong, high pnnciple, to 
find ho has been acting in a weak, uncertain 
manner, trying to achieve good by siding first 
with one party, then with another, and too doubt- 
ful of where right lies to stand fast by either. 
He had earnestly desired to do what he believed 
he ought to do, and now it seemed to him he 
had not only failed in doing what he had wisiied, 
but he had also given opportunity for evil of some 
kind, which he should have been able to prevent 
by his influence and example ; for if Darrell was 
not the culprit., if Feversham had continued his 
friend, this odious attempt to fix the guilt on him 
would never have taken place ; and if he was 
i;uilty, Feversham's friendship and counsel might 
have kept him from falling into so evil a way. 

No matter bow tiungs went, Claade tboug\it 



he must blame himself for mnch of the mischief; 
and he sat up, staring moodily before him, for 
nearly an hour after the others had all gone to 
sleep, trying to settle in what particulars he had 
been to blame, and wondering sadly whether it 
was now too late to make amends, and whether 
he and the boy would ever be again the ftmAa 
tliev had once been. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling that, having rejected my friendship at the 
time of his illness, I would never be willing to 
renew my intimacy with him ; that the love then 
ofiered and rejected would never be won back to 
him by a tardy repentance and desii-e for foi^give- 
ness. 

I do not know whether I ever felt as bitter 
against him as he supposed ; I am sure I was 
very gtieved at his conduct toward me, but I al- 
ways had the feeling that there was some great 
reason for his change, all unknown though it was 
to me, or he would never have behaved to me as 
he had done. 

Egerton*s words had not been the comfort to 
me he had intended they should be, because I did 
not in the least understand them, or I understood 
them in a sense that made them seem very futile 
to me. It would not please me one bit that my 
sensitive, gentle-minded friend should have to 
change places with me, bear all the dreadful over- 
whelming shame and disgrace of such a chaiige, 
and be given over to the decision of a court-mar- 
tial, which I doubted not would be my fate if he 
did not step in and rescue me. How he obtained 
the money was a mystery to me, but one which 
I knew he would explain when he next saw me. 
There was one other point which puzzled me 
more than all the rest, and which, as far as I 
could judge from his countenance, had actuated 
him to the course he had taken. This point was 
the finding of the notes in my chair. Until then 
1 had noticed that his face wore a depressed, anx- 
ious expression ; then he seemed to relapse into 
deep thought, out of which he presently aroused . 
himself, looking cheerful, and, for him, very de- 
termined. Then his whole voice and bearing 
had been confident and fearless when he had 
muttered those German words into my ear: he 
would hardly have looked and spoken so, if the 
only means of escape for me was to be provided 
by his taking my place. 

Never mind what he meant, he had been a 
trae friend, when every eye had looked coldly 
on me ; when malice hadgloated over my piti* 
ful plight, no friendly hand but his was out- 
stretched to grasp mine, as I looked round for 
comfort and support. Do you know what it 
is to feel yourself an outcast and an alien ?— to 
know that your enemies triumph and scorn you, 
that your friends hide their faces and tum away 
their heads in shame and sorrow, when your 
name is mentioned ? — to feel that for yon, as 
long as life lasts, while the seasons take their va- 
rying course and the old year wastes away and 
gives place to the new, there is no longer any 
hope of restoration to the position yon once occu- 
pied in the honorable esteem of your fellow-men ? 
— to feel that no repentance can avail to wipe 
away the stain that rests on your honor, in the 
sight of those once your equals and your friends, 
though it may be accepted by One higher far and 
more pitiful than they, and by Him received as 
a plea for His mercy and succor ? Do yon know 
\ Yi\iat. \x. \& to f^ that you have loit something 
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r than dbwn, more impalpable than air, and 
3re powerful than the decree of an emperor 
se you in the minds of your fellow -crea- 
te win their trust and homage ? Do you 
what it is to feel that, young though you 
)e, your future is blasted ; that for you 
are no mora gallant achievements and no- 
3ds, because with them comes obsen-ation, 
*andal follows hard upon renown, as the 
follows tlie lion, to prey upon the offal the 
beast leaves untouched ? If von know all 
3u know that even the youthful heart will 
Lck and faint under the pressure of that 
chain which the joint opinion of men can 
)n their fellow-mea. You know how that 
- yoke can take from the summer sky its 
, from the green earth its dewy freshness ; 
can steal the enjoyment from health, the 
e from youth, the strength from a noble 
uid an active brain, and even rob beauty 
enchantment, and the excitements of life s 
time of their ecstasy. 

:his I knew and felt then, and it seemed to 
if the great shadow that had fallen upon 
lid never be lifted — as if under its baleful 
ss I must live a dreary, blighted life. Nev- 
me again would friends come gayly and 
forth to meet me ; the dear people at home 
fret sorely and sadly over the blighted 
2ts and disgraced name of their loved and 
>n. They would not believe it of me ; not 
3 would it break their hearts to know that 
believed it. And as I thought of the moth- 
vhom I was so proud shunning the world 
1 graced, that she might not have to blush 
boy, my feelings were indescribably bitter, 
young, and did not know how to suffer; 
mggling against the yoke put upon me, 
1 entered deeper into my soul, and wound- 
more and more with every effort of resist- 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CULPRIT DETECTED. 

T day my case was laid before those among 
icers of the regiment who had not been 
: the night before. They would never 
nspected me of such a crime, but the 
brought forward were startling, and quite 

enough to make these men agi*ee in an 
1 that had been expressed by those who 
)rmerly among my best friends. Egerton 
sent when this consultation was being held, 
imes had gone with him : their presence 
3t needed, however ; they had seen how 
air originated, and had heard the decision 

at the night before. It was known Eg- 
lad maintained my innocence, in the face 
facts brought against me ; though James 
led with the others at first, it was deemed 
le he might have gone over to Egerton*s 
1, as they had gone out together, 
de was there, looking wretchedly pale and 
d; he had passed a sleepless night, up- 
g himself as having had a helping hand 
l^oung cousin's ruin, and he was worn out 
ingly. After he had listened to the re- 
ation of the evidence, and seen the man- 
which it impressed every body, he began 
ik that at least he bad not erred in his 



opinion of me, and while he sdll blamed himself 
for not having kept a stricter watch over me, he 
reverted to his first idea that all this was dae to 
something evil in my disposition. 

Thus he had again hardened himself against 
any kindly feeling, when he was called upon to 
be the bearer of a message from the officers there 
assembled with him to me. James, who would 
probably have been sent on this errand, was out 
of the way, and it was wished to get the affair 
over as soon as possible. On consideration of 
my youth, my old friends wished to behave as 
kindly to me as possible, and they had an idea 
that in sending my cousin Claude to break their 
decision to me they were acting with great con- 
sideration. 

Claude was startled and very mnch taken 
aback when he was told what was expected of 
him ; it was about the very last thing he wonld 
have wished to do. He still blamed himself for 
much of this, and the sight of me stirred up his 
self-accusing conscience to greater activity : the 
old affection for his young cousin was not yet 
extinguished, which made it all the more diffi- 
cult for him to show to me a proper amount of 
disapproval and reprobation. He felt much more 
inclined to implore my forgiveness for his having 
neglected me, and allowed me to be led astray 
by temptation ; he was very much under the in- 
fluence of an idea not uncommon in the world, 
that a man will not go wrong as long as he is 
strictly watched : he quite forgot that if evil is 
in a man, it will come out, if all the eyes of Ar- 
gus wero constantly upon him. 

Under these circumstances, it was with great 
unwillingness that Claude accepted the duty laid 
upon him, and went off to my room to lay before 
me the decision they had arrived at, which was 
the same as that agreed upon the night before ; 
namely, that I should be given my choice, wheth- 
er I would make restitution to Morton of all the 
losses he had lately sustained, of money stolen 
f]X)m his strong-box, and sell out immediately ; 
or whether I would prefer to remain and take 
my chance at a court-martial. Of course they 
never doubted for a minute but that I would 
catch gladly at the firat offer, and there were 
some who thought I was far too leniently treat- 
ed ; but by acting thus toward me, it would be 
possible to keep the scandal in the regiment, and 
not have it published abroad in all the news- 
papers in the country, as would be the case if 
they were obliged to pursue the other course. 

I was sitting alone in my room, feeling very 
dejected. It may be imagined my meditations 
were not lively, for I saw very clearly I was the 
victim of a cleverly concocted scheme which was 
not likely to miscarry, and the originator of which 
was my greatest enemy, a man who hated me as 
much as I despised him. On both sides these 
feelings were spontaneous natui-al antipathies; 
he had done nothing to me, I most certainly had 
never contaminated myself by having any thin/r 
to do with him ; but from the first moment we 
saw one another we had been like fire and ice, 
antagonistic to the last degree, in every phase 
and particular of daily life and chai*acter. 

When Claude entered I looked up, and was 
very much surprised to see him, of all people, 
come to visit me, for I did not guess his entind, 
imagining that he would in any case have de- 
clined to V» l^fe <i\ML\««\ ^T^lX'^ \R\JM2a. '^^A ^S^- 
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cers' decision would be sent to me. Was it pos- 
sible that Claude had discovered he had wronged 
me, and had come to ask mj pardon for his cruel 
doubts, or, what was more probable, had come 
to reproach me with the ignominy my disgrace 
woald bring, not only on my family, but on his 
also ? I would not ask him to sit down as long 
as I remained in ignorance of his intentions, so I 
stood up and waited in silence for him to speak. 
He seemed to find some difficulty in opening the 
subject, for there was a pause, during which inter- 
val I had time to perceive that his face was worn 
and haggard, and there were lines of grief and 
thought about his mouth and on his broad, open 
brow. It was evident that if he condemned me 
it pained him to do so, and I felt more kindly to- 
ward him as I noticed this. 

Presently he spoke, and in a low, hurried voice 
told me my comrades' decision. 

'* What answer shall I bring them from you ?" 
he asked, when he had laid before me the choice 
presented to me. 

"Tell them," I said firmly, "I will remain and 
run my chance at a court-martial. I am inno- 
cent, and by adopting the other course I should 
make it appear to every one that I was guilty, and 
was trying to avoid the punishment justly due to 



me." 
"You 



are 



foolish, Vivian," replied Claude. 
"What is the use of trying to brazen it out? 
Tour guilt will certainly be brought home to you, 
and you will fare worse than if you accepted the 
chance of escape now offered to you. Vivian, 
how could you have acted thus ? — what tempted 
vou ? I knew before that vou were not honora- 
ble in your dealings toward others, but I never 
believed you could have been a thief." 

My blood boiled at that word ; besides, an idea 
flashed into my head that the time for reckoning 
between Claude and me had come. I sprang to 
the door and placed my back against it, deter- 
mined that he should not leave my room until he 
had explained to me what it was that he was al- 
ways hinting as having been done by me, and 
which had first set him against me. 

** Now," I cried, when I had cut off his chance 
of escape, "tell me what this wrong and dishon- 
orable act of mine is to which you are eternally 
alluding. All is lost to me now — honor, and 
name, and fume. A man stripped of every thing 
becomes reckless, and I swear to you, you shall 
not leave this place until you have told me what 
it is you know against me. It matters nothing 
to me now if insubordination, or mutiny, or any 
thing else is added to the list of my ofienses, but 
this unknown crime at which you hint must and 
shall be told to me plainly and openly. Do you 
think yon have acted kindly and honestly by me, 
as one friend should act toward another, as man 
should act toward man even were they strangers, 
when you have believed evil against me, and have 
given me no chance of clearing myself in your 
eyes, leaving me in the dark as to what you deem 
wrong in my conduct, and yet visiting that 
wrong-doing upon me? Tell meat once what it 
is of which you accuse me." 

" Of what avail is it your having things reca- 
pitnlated that you know as well as I do ? One 
can not be concerned in an affair of that kind and 



mother and telling her of mv love for Miss Bam. 
bridge ?" 

" Yes, and I denied it, " I answered. ** It %'as 
false. I denied it then, and I deny it now." 

"Yes, I knew you would," replied Claude, 
coldly. "The evil has gone deep indeed when 
you will not confess your guilt, even though you 
know it is discovered. When I went home after 
that, I asked my mother whether you had told 
her. Something had occurred again to raise my 
suspicions, or else, like a fool, I should have be- 
lieved and trusted yon still. She did not say in 
so many words you had told her, but she declined 
to deny it, and equivocated in a manner that it 
was painful to me to witness. After that there 
was no longer any room for doubt, and nil your 
denials and pretenses of not nndei-standing me 
could not produce any impression on my mind, 
except in deepening the bad opinion I was foiml 
to entertain of you." 

For some minutes after he had finished speak- 
ing I stood looking at him, almost stupefied at 
what he had told me. That he should have sns- 
pected me of such baseness was terrible. The 
idea should never have entered his head ; bnt at 
the time he had told me of it before, I excosedit 
on the plea of jealousy. That he should question 
his mother to ascertain if I was speaking th8 
truth, and that she should so miserably deceive 
him and malign me, I could not understand. 
And now what was I to do ? It was no good de- 
nying all this ; it had obtained too firm a hold of 
his mind, and I had nothing but my own tamisli' 
ed word to bring against it. No wonder he 
thought me a thief, or any thing else any body 
liked to call me. I only wonder that, with liis 
character, he could bring himself to speak to rae 
at all. I really pitied him as I saw the change 
sorrow had wrought in his face, and at last X 
spoke, more quietly than I had done before.^ 

"If all this is as you say, if your mother le<l 
you to believe that I had spoken falsely to you, I 
do not wonder that you should think this other 
charge against me true. It is of very little use 
my telling you that every word of it is false ; you 
would not believe me now. But I have a strong 
confidence that some day you will see how gross- 
ly you have been deceived, and in anticipation 
of that day, which will, surely come, I entreat vou 
to remember that I deny it all. I deny having 
told your mother, I deny having spoken falsely 
to yon, and, more than all, and above all, I deny 
this charge for which I am about to suffer. Be- 
member this when the time comes, and I know 
you will be sorry for your hardness to me. Then 
there will be no place for you to show your re- 
pentance to me, if the day is far distant, for I 
will not bear a dishonored name in the conntry 
where it was always held in reverence and esteem. 
You may go now ; I will not make you longer en- 
dure what I know must be very painful to you. 
The heart takes H long time to harden thorough- 
ly to those it has once loved. Tell them I will 
run my chance at tlie court-martial ; and," I add- 
ed, as he was about to leave the room, "wonld 
you ask Egerton to come and see me ? I thought 
he would hare been here before this." 

" He has gone out with James, but I will tell 
Vi\m yow wQtxvt to see him, when he comfis in." 



foi^t it; bat since yon will have it so, let me ask \ A.t\6l so saf\w\&,CVwaAfe ^«ox ^"& «xA\a& me. 
jroa if yea remember iny saying to you one day \ ^ Cw\\ Vv«A ^^yaa ooX., uol^'W^ wax «krbi^n& 
tlmt I was disappointed in you for writing to my \ sea \i\a iic\«a^, x\tfi\i^>aa>8x«w \\fiiQ5^\K^^««fe 
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iously for his arrival. It was crael. I 
ted him, and he seemed no kinder to me 
3 others. A few scalding tears forced 
y into my eyes as I thought thus, for I 
:en down and worn out with trouble, and 
d to me, besides, tliat I was utterly de^ 
nd alone. I kept back the tears with a 
savage pride. For none of those who 
1 me so badly would I shed them, nor 
tanner in which they had used me. They 
ot have it in their power to say that they 
ken my spirit and triumphed over my 
i. There would be time enough for tears 
ears that were to come, that the gold- 
f happiness should never lighten, nor the 
ss of pleasure illumine, 
tvas thinking thus, and tr}'ing to occupy 
ti some way that would make it easier 
-) endure my grief, the door opened, and 
entered. 

poor fellow I" he said, **it must have 
unkind of me not to come and see you 
)ut I have been working hard for you, 
ve arranged a triumph on a grand scale. 
— do you remember that it was I gave 
marked money?" 

, certainly," I replied ; "I did not hap- 
ave any other at hand." 
n why did not you say so last night, and 
rself all this?" 

light have saved me at first," I answer- 
t not after my room was searched and 
ey found in that chair. How did it get 
wonder? To me it is quite incompre- 

) not so to me, then," replied Egerton, 
lore tlian your bearing the blame of the 
)ney in silence. I can not tell you what 
of you, Vivian, but I can and do mean 
it, in as far as I am able, by working to 
I. And now listen to me till I tell you 
s you must do. Send a message by me, 
lat you wish to see all of us together, as 
Q something important to communicate 
ng this business." 
I have nothing important to say," I ob- 

, yon have. You have to say you got 
tes from me. Do that, and leave me to 
the rest." 

3n's manner was confident, though rath- 
id. As we all knew, he could never act 
e was excited, but then he could act 
r and well. It seemed to me now he 
le plan in his head which would have 
;ults; I therefore acquiesced in his de- 
nd sent a message by him, entreating 
light be allowed to communicate some- 
aring on the case to the officers who had 
dgment on me. 

he had left me, I began to feel that, al- 
Cgerton might be put into the same scrape 
, yet I was not likely to get off, for I conld 
low Egerton would explain the presence 
)tes in the cushion of my chair, and un- 
vas satisfactorily accounted for I was not 
be set at liberty. But I had promised 
Egerton desired, and I must do so. 
y after, James came to tell me that I 
ro with him to Major Han'ey's rooms, 
Dropmore being at that time away on 
followed him siJentlVf and ho never at- 



tempted to address me, nor showed by his man* 
ner what ^-iew of the case he took, tilfjust as we 
were going in at the door, when he said in a low 
tone, 

** Keep up your courage. All is not lost yet." 

These were encouraging words, coming, as thev 
did, from one who had not been inclined to look 
favorably on me the night before ; but I had not 
time to think about it when Egerton came for- 
ward and took my hand before them all ; then 
he placed himself as near me as he could, and 
Major Harvey asked what it was I wished to 
communicate, and for what purpose I had called 
them together. 

**I wish to account for the manner in which 
I became possessed of the marked money found 
on my person and in my desk," I answered. " I 
said last night I had got it in change, but I de- 
clined to give the name of the person by whom 
it had been paid to me, fearing to get him into 
trouble. It is at his special request that I men- 
tion him now. I I'eceived that money from Mr. 
Egerton, in payment for a mai-e I sold him about 
ten days ago. 

** Egerton I "cried several men in astonishment, 
looking at him, as he stood calm and unconcerned 
near me. 

**I thought that fellow had some hand in the 
matter," said Morton ; ** he was Darrell's accom- 
plice. A nice pair, truly !" 

** You remember, Captain Morton, that I told 
you last night I had had some of the money, but 
had passed it on," answered Egerton. *'It is 
true I gave Dan*ell the money in payment for his 
mare Twilight." 

**This is very extraordinary indeed," mur- 
mured Major Harvey. ''I don't know that I 
ever remember to have met with so extraordina- 
ry a case. Your statement, Mr. Egerton, explains 
how Mr. Darrell became possessed of some of the 
stolen money, but it does not show how he be- 
came possessed of that part which was hidden in 
the cushions of his chair, nor how any of it got 
into your hands, either. Can you tell us now, 
Mr. Darrell, how those notes got into the cush- 
ion?" 

"About that I know noising," I answered, 
sadly. " It must have been the work of some 
one who had a spite against me, I think, and 
wished to get me out of the regiment." 

Major HaiTey shook his head ; that did not 
seem to him at all probable. Then he turned to 
Egerton. 

'* Can you explain the matter ?" he said. 

**I think I can," answered Egerton, with 
flashing eyes, that told his spirit was up, and that 
the man who had planned this would not escape 
if it lay in Egerton's power to unearth him. 
" But first let me bring in a witness I have out- 
side ; it will not do in a case like this to have 
one's own unsupported word." 

He was given leave to fetch his witness, and 
presently retuiiied, to my sui-prise followed by 
my servant, who seemed rather bewildered at be- 
ing brought before such an assemblage of officers. 

" Bemember," said Cecil, when he had again 
taken up his position near me, "this man knows 
nothing of the case ; yon may a% ^«k\L Q^<%fi^^ss^ 
him, to see tY^at. \i^ \ifta m XkG ^w3>!«rx!l ^^^ss^-scw^^ 
or put wp to x«\wkX Sa savx\\^ wv. - '^>wscvS5ofc jv^ 
time comes,! ^WWtL^VVvaiVi ^'SX^^x^^V^^ 
saw in a cettoMi v^sw»,otl «l <»x\««v ^«^« 
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what he says yoa may draw yonr own conclu- 
sionfl." 

Morton had been fidgeting about, looking very 
white and anxioas, ever since Egerton had come 
forward and avowed himself a participator in the 
business. He now interrupted Cecil, saying, 

*' Major Harvey, this is very irregular. That 
man, who is himself an accomplice in the crime, 
has no right to be addressing us, and bringing in 
witnesses for his friend ; and the witness is the 
culprit's own servant. I move that Egerton be 
included in the judgment we have passed on the 
other." 

'* Without hearing if I can account for the 
way in which I became possessed of that money, 
I suppose," said Egerton. * * No ; you must allow 
me to give my explanation, and you can then take 
steps to verify it. But before I speak and dis- 
close all. Major Harvey — before I show to what 
a base and cowardly plot my poor friend was 
about to full a victim, let me pause a moment, 
and give the real culprit time for repentance and 
confession, if he will confess. If he were to do 
so, it might move us to punish him less severely 
« than we shall assuredly do if he persists in the 
desperate course he has chosen." 

There was a silence, and I could see that Eg- 
erton kept his eyes steadily fixed on the ground, 
for fear he might be tempted by the direction of 
liis glance to point the address of his words. I 
looked round on the faces of those about me : 
they were very grave, and on all but one there 
was a concentrated look of intense expectation. 
On one face alone could be read deadly, sicken, 
ing, overwhelming apprehension. I was not snr- 
prised to see that look there, but I wondered 
greatly — not that Cecil had divined the guilty 
one — I had all along suspected him myself^but 
that he should have obtained proofs of his guilt, 
And proofs he must have, or he would never speak 
and act as he was speaking and acting now. 

After a few minutes' pause. Major Harvey 
spoke. 

"Say what you have to say now, Mr. Eger- 
ton ; it is evident that no one here will acknowl- 
edge having had any thing to do with this crime. 
If the culprit is pr^ent, as you say, name him, 
and let the matter be settled at once." 

Then Egerton began. 

"I have confessed," he said, "that I gave 
Darrell that money ; in support of this assertion, 
you may question James, to whom I paid some 
money at the same time, among which you will 
find four marked pieces. You will want to know 
how I came by that money : my answer is, it was 
given to me by Captain Morton, in payment of a 
debt he owed me." 

" It is false I-^^bsolntely and entirely false !" 
shouted CapMn Morton, and every one present 
noticed his ghastly paleness, and that his hands, 
and even his lips, trembled. "Nothing that he 
says is true. \Vhv listen to him ?" 

""Pardon me, said James, in his quiet, 
straightforward manner, " I can vouch for the 
truth of one small part of his statement." 

He threw the four coins on the table as he 
spoke : they spun round a moment and then were 
motionless, 

*'Go on, Mr. Egerton," said Major Harvey •, 
'' ire will hear what yon have to say, Captam 
Morton, when he has finished." 

'It is perfyctljr true,** continued Egerton 
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that I can not prove Captain Morton gave me 
that money, but I can prove something else that 
bears veiy strongly on the case. I was just ton- 
ing the far comer of the corridor in which Dar- 
rell's room is situated yesterday, when I saw Cap- 
tain Morton coming out of DarreH's room. He 
turned the other way when he came out, and 
therefore did not see me ; but I, who had thooght 
Darrell was out, now imagined he must be in, 
and went to seek him. He was not there, and I 
went into the inner room, where I found this 
man, his servant, who was doing something about 
the room. I asked him if he knew where bis 
master was ; he said he did not, but that Cap- 
tain Morton had just been in, he supposed, look- 
ing for him. I thought nothing more of the 
matter until the affair last night, when the notes 
were found in the chair-cushion ; then I began 
to suspect something, and to-day, taking James 
with me, we went to this man, and asked him if 
Captain Morton had seen him or spoken to bin 
when he was in Mr. Darrell's room yesterdaj. 
He said no ; we then asked him if he had any 
idea what Captain Morton wanted ; he said be 
had not, but confessed to having watched the 
captain, and then related what he had seen. Yoa 
can ask him about it yourselves." 

The man, on being questioned, said that Cap- 
tain Morton had waB^ed round the room serenl 
times, and then taken the cushion out of theea«/- 
chair and carried it to the window, where, to nse 
the man's expression, he had been fumbling with • 
it for some time. He in the next room, peeping 
through a crack in the door, could not see dis- 
tinctly what the captain was doing. He might 
have looked afterward, but that Mr. Egerton 
coming in put the matter out of his head ; jn" 
deed Mr. Egerton stopped a little while in the in- 
ner room with him, looking at an old sword that 
was one of his master's curiosities, and before he 
had done examining it Mr. Darrell returned. 

"Now," said Egerton, when Jenkins had fin- 
ished giving his evidence, " I assert that I gp^ 
the marked money that I acknowledge was in 
my possession from Captain Morton ; and Jei*- 
kins saw the same man yesterday afternoon do- 
ing something with the cushion in which the 
notes were found. You may draw your own 
conclusions from that ; at any rate, this is &U 
the light I can throw upon the matter." 

When he had finished speaking, and before 
any one else could utter a word, Captain Mor- 
ton, in a harsh, constrained voice, as though it 
was a great exertion to him to speak, demanded 
permission to go and fetch some memonnda 
that he thought would disprove the chai^ 
brought against him. James volunteered to go 
and fetch them, but he said they were in a secret 
drawer, and it would be necessary for him to go 
himself. Harvey, a good-natured, easy-going 
man, gave him permission, as this meeting yn& 
not an official afikir, and we need not stand on 
etiquette. Morton accordingly went. 

We waited for about a half an hour, and then 
James was sent to hurry him. In a few minutes 
James returned, saying he had absconded, that 
there was no trace of him to be seen, and the sen- 
try at the gates said he had gone out nearly half 
an "Vionx \»^oxe. 

It, vr«ia Vx\i^\ V^ "VksA. ^^ ^\R. ^Wt lie saw 
was \>eiow YiYHi, mv^YvsA carns^ ^'?l \«rtf3a.\saft. iSk. 
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the night before. What his object had been in 
acting as he had done was never rightly under- 
stood ; perhaps he wanted the money badly when 
he first took it, and intended to pay it back ; 
failing that, he had been obliged to declare it 
stolen, had persuaded Egerton to lend him raone}^ 
to supply the deficit, and had made a great talk 
about his catching the thief immediately, and get- 
ting all that had been stolen refunded. * It is prob- 
able that when Egerton asked him if it would 
be convenient to him to pay the money he owed, 
the idea first came into his head that he might 
make. Cecil the victim, and he accordingly marked 
the money ; aftenvard, finding Egerton had paid 
it over to me, he altered his plans and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

It was over, and my innocence was proved. I 
was very glad, very thankful, but I was still 
more glad and proud and thankful when Claude 
came over to me, saying, ''I can not ask you to 
forgive me, or to let us be the friends we once 
were. I have wronged you too deeply for that, 
but I will ask you to let me tell you how ashamed 
of myself I am for ever having believed it possible 
you could have fallen so low from what you once 
were. I do not understand that matter about 
my mother, but I no longer believe you were 
guilty of deceit and treachery; my eyes have 
been opened, and I see that it is I who have be- 
haved basely, not you." 

He was about to tura away, looking very sor- 
rowful, very unlike the dignified, irreproachable, 
proud man he once was, and I was moved at the 
sight of his self-accusation. I caught his hand, 
saying, 

*'X>on*t think of this anv more; let all be as 
It once was, when we were at home together, and 
let nothing again ever come between us." 

He did not answer, but nothing has ever come 
between us since then, and we are faster fiiends 
than even in the old days. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AT A BALL. 

April came, and the Bambridges, as had be- 
fore been deteimined, went to London, to spend 
a month or two there during the season. They 
had a good many friends in town, and were per- 
suaded Lord Feversham's military duties would 
prevent him from putting in an appearance ; they 
were therefore a little surprised, a day or two af- 
ter their arrival, to see his name down at various 
fashionable enteitainments, and were rather put 
out to think that Gwendoline's recovery might be 
retarded by the presence of the man for whom 
they were sure she still soiTowed, though her re- 
fusal of him remained as impenetrable a mystery 
as ever. Besides, there were rumors going about 
which before long reached their ears, that Lord 
Feversham was about to bo mamed to Miss 
Prendergast, the heiress. Gwendoline shivered 
when she heard this confirmation of the story I 
liad hinted to her before, but quickly recovering, 
she spoke out boldly, and asserted the report to 
be a caluipny. 

Nevertheless, Miss Prendergast was in Lon- 
don, and her name waa also mentioned at every 
entertainment at which he appeared : that was not 
woaderfal, if the Bambridges had known she was 



staying with Lady Ferersham, and going out 
under her chaperonage. A knowledge of that 
fact would, however, have confirmed the truth of 
the rumor in Gwendoline's eyes, and at present, 
at least, she was happy enough to be able to dis- 
believe it, or at least to say that she did so, though 
at times her fkitl^ waxed very low indeed. 

As yet they had not met even in the ride, for 
horses and various other arrangements were not 
looked after until they ariived in town ; but 
Gwendoline knew it could not be long thus, and 
that probably their first night out, or first day in 
the Park, would bring them face to face once 
more. 

After all, there was more truth in this rymor 
than is generally the case in such things. Ma- 
bel Prendergast had heard from her lover him- 
self that there was no present prospect of his ad- , 
vancement, but he did not tell her how very little 
aptitude he had for his profession, nor that such 
was the opinion of his seniors. Tliis, however, 
she learned from Feversham, whom she ques- 
tioned closely, and who expressed great pity that 
the young man had so mistaken his vocation iu 
life. 

She listened calmly to this verdict on the future 
of the man she had promised to marry, the only 
sign of emotion she gave being that she loosened 
the ribbon round her white throat, as though the 
pressure choked her. 

Could she do it? she wondered. Could she 
throw over this man she felt she loved so dear- 
ly, even though she now determined he and she 
must part. Her reason told her she could and 
would do it; her heart cried indignantly, "Nev- 
er I You have enough ; be happy, and leave ev- 
ery other consideration for the future." 

Her brain was in a whirl whenever she thought 
about it, and she would often invent an excuse for 
leaving the room and going to brood over the 
matter in secret. One day she had tliought over 
it in every light, and had almost resolved to bo 
true, when her maid coming in to lay out her 
dress for Lady Longwreath's ball that night, put 
all idea of self-sacrifice out of her head. Yes, if 
she was true to her love, and married him, a sub- 
altern in a marching regiment, then farewell to 
all the petting, courting, and caressing to which 
she had been accustomed lately. Then she must 
give up the balls she had been accustomed to 
gi'ace, and where her presence was eagerly sought 
after ; not but that she might no doubt have so- 
ciety as his wife too, but it would be many de- 
grees lower than that in which she at present 
moved ; for, being a woman of the world herself, 
she could quite understand she must hope for no 
support or sympathy from her present friends, 
once she had so far derogated from her position 
as to marry a subaltern in a line regiment. 

She pushed the hair back from her aching 
brow, and tossed her head with her most defiant 
air, as she decided thus, and determined that at 
all costs the sacrifice must be made. Claude 
only wants a little encouragement from me to 
propose at once, she mused, and I tliink he likes 
me a little, though I fear I have not quite 
eclipsed Miss Bambridge yet; but that will come 
in time. He shall ask me this very nighty and 
thou it w\\\ V» «\\ x\^\.. ^ wst ^>k\\ Xvi.^'^e^^^^ 

8\st on seeW ^^ «^^ ^^VB^ '^^^?^'^\, v, 
could not \jeat \\v«u ^w« \i^ ^'^ '«*''^ ^ 
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wonder? **01i! my love," she exclaimed, feel- 
ing really sony for what she chose to consider 
the necessity fur her falseness, ^Mf I could hut 
spare you this, but I dare not ; I could not take 
your lot when a blighter and better lies ready 
to my hand. Is it wonderful I should choose it, 
and avoid a life of insigniiicance with you ? Pity 
me ! forgive me I but do not bate me though I 
wrong you." 

The maid bad left the room, and leaning her 
head on the pillow, she shed a few tears. For 
a minute or two she wept, and better feelings 
might have taken possession of her heart, when 
a warning knock announced the maid's i*etnm, 
and the next minute she entered, carrying in her 
hand a magnificent bouquet. Along with it she 
brought a note from Lord Feversham, explain- 
ing that he should not meet them before the bail, 
but he hofjed then to have the pleasure of seeuig 
her with his flowers. 

** lie shall speak out to-night,^' she murmur- 
ed, as she glanced over his note. ** Better have 
it over at once, and my fate decided in some 
way ; then I shall no doubt be able to put aside 
these foolish regrets, and banish Cecil's image 
from my heart.i* 

She dressed herself with more than ordinary 
care that evening, and looked, indeed, lovely and 
fairy- like in her gauzy gi-een and white dress. 
No wonder Claude's eyes lighted up when he be- 
held her, for beauty commands admiration, even 
where the hc:iit is not touched r he was at least 
bewitched by her, though still tnie, in a kind of 
way, to his former love. 

Mabel saw his glance, and hardly restrained a 
smilQ of tiiumph as she thought of the victory 
within her grasp. His mother saw, too, that her 
plans were nearly realized, and looked commend- 
ingly on the girl who had overcome so many dif- 
ficulties, and so nearly brought the matter to a 
successful conclusion. 

Curiously enough, this night on which Mabel 
Prendergast proposed to make her own of Lord 
Feversham was the first evening for which the 
Bambrldges had accepted any invitation since 
they came to London. They were going to 
Lady Longwreath's, ({uite unconscious that the 
Feversham party would be tliere also, though, of 
course, that was a thing to be expected. Claris- 
sa asked Gwendoline, while they were dressing, 
what she should do if she met him there. 

'* Do," replied Gwendoline, rather sharply for 
her ; ** why will you all persist in thinking I care 
for him ? He proposed for me, and I refused 
him, that is all. He is not the first man such a 
fate has happened to, and I do not feel bound to 
make a scene because of it. I shall bow to him, 
and pass on. At the same time, I should be bet- 
ter pleased if we did not meet him." 

The Bam bridges gained the ball-room, and 
were some time in it without seeing any thing of 
the Fevershams ; the feeling of nervousness that 
had attacked Gwendoline, though she was a 
great deal too proud to own it, at length began 
to wear off. 

She had just finished one dance, and had re- 
turned to her mother, waiting for her next part- 
ner to come and fetch her, when, feeling tired, 







my mother wished this other match so much, 

I could not refuse her. I mast see her again,*^ 

aad seeing the door of a room that appeared to\Vve vieal oTvlVivakm^*, "surely she does love me, 



and rest for a minute or two: if my partner 
comes for me, tell him where to find me." So 
saying, Gwendoline passed quietly into the room 
by herself. 

It Avas not very light, and for a moment sh 
almost thought she was alone ; then she becam 
aware thei*e was a gentleman standing in th 
window recess. He was talking eamestly, in 
low voice, when she fii*st perceived him, but a^ 
she looked again, and discovered it was Lor 
Fevei*sham, he ceased speaking, and bent forwar 
for an answer to some one sitting near him, who 
Gwendoline could not see. Her first impulse wa 
to run away, but on reflection, being convinc 
she would be discovered before she reached th_ 
door, slie walked quietly up the room, thinkin 
her movements would acquaint them' with h 
presence at once ; but they were too much a 
sorbed in themselves to heed her quiet, graccfH 
approach. Just as she was about to seat herse^ 
in an easy-chair, and to take up a book in ord ^E3r 
that she might not observe their movement- ^ 
Claude — her Claude, as she had till then persi^ t- 
ed in thinking him — bent fonvard, and takiarKg 
both the hands of a young and very beantif^ul 
girl in his, drew her toward him and kissed tm. ^r 
hastily. At this sight Gwendoline felt her hecM. rt 
give one wild bound, and then stand still ; t. lie 
room seemed to turn round with her ; she mm. die ' 
a feeble efibrt to rise and get away before &^ie 
could be recognized, but failed, and stood hold- 
ing on by the table, trembling violently, and g'sr&z- 
ing at the lovers with scared, amazed eyes. 

Her movement attracted Mabel's attenti^rm, 
and drawing back from Claude's embrace, ^he 
murmured, 

'*Let me go now; some one is watching tis. 
We will go back to the dancere," she ad^Jed 
aloud, taking his arm and leading him toTW-^rd 
the door. 

As yet Claude had not seen who the intrt-* ^er 
was. As he passed her, with a pleased, exc i ted 
look on his handsome face, he glanced carelessly 
toward the interloper, whose intrusion had t>^en 
discovered just too late to prevent MabeVs an- 
swer to the question he had often befoi*e longed 
to put. 

But as his indifferent, laughing eyes met; the 
mute, agonized gaze in those once so dear to 
him, all color, and mirth, and light seemed to 
fade out of his face, and left it fixed and rigid as 
that of a corpse. He gave no sign of recogni- 
tion, however, but humed on with his lately 
won prize, thinking no more of her gay chatter, 
thinking no more of her peerless loveliness, that 
drew all men's looks toward them ; only think- 
ing how soon he could get rid of her, how soon 
he should see that dear — ^yes, still most dear— 
grief-struck face again. 

"And yet," he thought to himself angrily, 
** she would not have me. Am I never to marry 
for her sake, never to beguile my loneliness by 
words and looks of love from others ? Had she 
chosen even to wait for me till I should have 
earned enough for both to live on, I could have 
been faithful till death ; but I had no hope, and 



Ae a boudoir open near her, she said to Mrs.lor BVie\so\A^Tv^\«cW\fe\ci(c^«\>SRft\V«)t. What 
JBambndge, \ \s iVve lay alery 1 \j^ hv^ \si«X ^\A \\. ^yax^vni^. iSl 

"Mamma, I am going ia here to alt dovrn\m»y vet\)^vfft\V" 
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He left Mabel with his mother, and harried 

'»ack to the place where he had seen Gwendoline 

Cambridge sitting. She was there still, but had 

Recovered her seU-possession, and bowed calmly 

^^ answer to his salutation. **I am to congnit- 

^Jlate you, I see," she said, coldly. Any who had 

^n her a few minutes previously would hard- 

V have believed the haughty beauty, with head 

^''^t and nnmoved expression, to be the same 

P^e, despairing girl of a short time before. ** I 

f*^^ heard rumors," she went on, ** but I scarce- 

Y believed them to be true ; now, however, that 

"^ See they are so, allow me to wish you all bap- 

t^iness." 

•'Gwendoline," he cried, wildly, driven half 
^^^ide himself at the chilling hauteur of her 
^ok and manner, 'Mo not speak like that ; every 
^ord of yours pierces me like a sword, and yet 
low have I been to blame ? You refused me — 
^aid you never loved me, and told me there was 
)o hope ; then, when I went home sad and heavy 
vith my disappointment, my mother pressed me 
o marry Miss Prendergast, and, all women be- 
t\g the same to me now, I consented. Have I 
inned so much in all this that you can not for- 
;ivo me?'' 

** I never accused you of any sin," she an- 
wered, coldly; **I only wished you happiness in 
he change of life before you. Why should you 
xcuse yourself to me for what you have done ? 
Tou only acted as all other men act, and there- 
ore I suppose it is natural that you should forget 
»ne love and seek another, as soon as you imag- 
ned the first hopeless. I do not blame you for 
t, and wish you joy sincerely." 

The tone of her voice was chill and cold, the 
vords dropped slowly one by one witli icy dis- 
inctness; every thing showed to Fevereham's 
sager eye that, despite her refusal in the past 
ind her freezing coldness in the present, she was 
.vounded deeply by his having so quickly found 
some one to take her place. She loved him, he 
fcvas certain ; and with that conviction, every re- 
membrance of Mabel Prendergast, and the duty 
he now owed her, vanished, and he cried, pas- 
sionately, "Gwendoline, I love you as well, nay, 
better than ever ; take me now, before it is too 
late. I know you care for me," he went on, tak- 
ing her hands and turning her face toward him. 
**^ You can not look at me and tell me now vou 
never loved me ; yon know you can not, and you 
turn away ; but I will have an answer, and sure- 
ly you will not repeat your refusal." She raised 
her head slowly and proudly, looking him full in 
the face : " I did right when I would not yield to 
your prayers," she answered ; ** you are now rich, 
honored, and powerful, with eveiy prospect of a 
noble and useful life before you ; how would it 
have been had I accepted you, and you were now 
a poor and struggling man, without any greater 
help on your path through the world than the 
affection of the woman who would have brought 
all that trouble on you ?" 

" I care not for a career or high prospects in 
life, so long as I have your love. Did I not tell 
you so before? Every thing is valueless to me 
without you, every thing golden and beautiful 
with you by my side. 1 am young and strong, I 
have brains also ; but even wanting them, per- 
severance always sncceeda in the end. Trust 
me^ think no more of the future, and I will slave 
Jify away before want shall come near yoa.** 



She looked up, about to answer — and who 
knows what that answer might have been? — 
when she perceived two ladies advancing toward ^ 
them. One was the young girl she had before 
seen with Claude, and whom she knew to be Miss 
Prendergast ; the other she had also seen before. 
How well she remembered the day when that 
haughty old lady called at their lodgings in Dub- 
lin, to beg her" sou's refusal from Gwendoline 
Bam bridge ! 

'*You here, Claude!" cried Mabel, as they 
approached, though Gwendoline knew well she 
had not only seen and recognized him before, 
but had also heard the conclusion of the last sen- 
tence. It was not her cue, however, to pretend 
she had heard any thing, so she went on : '^ You 
have found an old acquaintance, I suppose? 
Will you introduce us? Your mother and I 
came in to rest here for a little ; it is so hot in 
the ball-room." 

Fevcrsham was startled, and turned very white 
as his betrothed came up to him in so friendly a 
manner, standing by his side, too, as though she 
was determined he should introduce her to the 
lady with him. This, however, ho did not care 
to do, but offering his arm to Gwendoline, said : 

"Miss Bambridge, can I take you back to 
your mother ? I think you said you wished to 
find her. Motlier, I will return to you pres- 
ently;" so saying, he moved off with Gwendo- 
line, who, as soon as she entered the ball-room, 
and saw her mother in the distance, said, 

'* Good-bye, Lord Feversham. I will not de- 
tain you any longer from Miss Prendergast ; and 
in future, if we meet, remember you have no 
longer a right to speak to me as you spoke to- 
night." 

He would willingly have gone farther with 
her, and would have tried hard to persuade her 
to allow him at least to see her with her moth- 
er before he left her, but she quietly withdrew 
her hand from his arm, and moved off to her 
mother, threading the crowd with her peculiar 
ease aud grace. 

None of those who turned to watch her light 
step and graceful carnage guessed what a heavy 
heart she caiTied under that proud demeanor; 
even her mother, tenderly as she loved her 
daughter, and anxiously as she watched her, , 
knowing that her old lover was somewhere at 
the ball, was deceived, and imagined she could 
not have seen him, or that, if she had, all re- 
membrance of the old folly had passed away— 
if indeed Gwendoline had ever cared for him, 
which Mi-s. Bambridge had not been able to 
prove quite to her satisfaction ; though she \ya8 
very certain, if she had not cared for him, she 
had cared for some one else much about that 
time, and that love of hers had left its mark on 
her life, as such things will do now and then, 
when the sufferer is young and impressionable. 

But Gwendoline was not a girl to let the 
world smile over her miseiy, so she laughed and 
flirted through the rest of that long evening, 
which she thought would never come to an end, 
as gayly, to all appearance, as the merry, light- 
heai-ted* Clarissa, who -exclaimed, as they drove 
home, 

hovr 1 ever co^oXA-Yiw^ ^Q\v!^\.\\\jOia^^^^^ssc^ ^ 
p\ea8ant. U^\a n^X. \ft\s^ <»^^^^^^^^^^'^'='^ 
IdaYeaioL,'* . 
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** Poor Dar^U !** Gwendoline answered, pity- 
ingly. **So he is really cat out? You don't 
care for him' now ?" 

"Why, no," answered Clarissa. "You see 
it was very foolish of me ever to think of him ; 
he was so wrapped up in you no one else had a 
chance. It was much better I should transfer 
my afiections than allow them to be blighted, as 
it seems to me his will be." 

Gwendoline sighed. Perhaps those foolish 
words of Clarissa's awoke in her mind the idea 
which she aftenvard carried out; perhaps she 
had been thinking of it before she questioned 
her sister — who knows ? At any rate, she spoke 
no more then, but lay back in the carriage, lean- 
ing her head against the cushions wearily, and 
wishing she was at home again. 

As for Clarissa, she was too full of her con- 
quests, and the fun she had had that evening, 
to be very quiet ; but her chatter could not divert 
the thoughts of at least one of the party, and 
after a few attempts to get up a laugh, she ceased 
trying to do so, and went off into a pleasant rev- 
erie, in which Gerald de Veaux's handsome face, 
and the marked attentions he had paid her, 
formed the principal subject for reflection. 

It was late that morning before Gwendoline's 
eyes closed in a restless, broken sleep, in which 
she passed through all the experiences of the 
night over again, and imagined herself face to 
face with Miss Prendergast, defying her to take 
her lover from her, now that she knew he still 
cared for her. But when she awoke, and the 
real events of the evening flashed back on her 
mind, she felt that, however hard it had been, she 
had acted wisely ; she was sure, despite his ar- 
dent protestations to her, he had spoken with 
warmth and earnestness to Miss Prendergast be- 
fore he had recognized her, and she was cei-tain 
his caresses had been more those of a lover than 
of one acting in obedience to orders. 

After all, her experience of men had told her 
that it was very possible for a man to love one 
girl, and yet to fliit with another till he almost 
fancied himself in love with her also ; but such a 
character had always seemed to her despicable 
and nnWorthy, and was one of the very last she 
would have ascribed to Lord Feversham. Now 
her idol was shattered ; he had proved himself 
before her eyes to be no better than the common 
clay out of which all her friends* treasured images 
were formed; but though she recognized the 
fact, and hated herself for ever having been de- 
ceived, she found to her astonishment that she 
cared for him ns much as ever. She had thought 
that scorn of his weak fickleness would have 
rooted up affection in her heart, but it was not 
60 ; on the contrary, the cry of her inmost soul 
now was, " If I could but have him again I would 
forgive him all, and show him how much better 
my love is than hers. 

"And she is beautiful,*' Gwendoline went on 
thinking; "it was not for her money only he 
took her; she pleased his fancy as well, yet 
many would think 'I could rival her, and I will 
too ; I will show him that, though he may have 
Bcomed me, yet there are many others would be 
glad to gain one of those smiles ho has rejected* 
Poor Darrell ! he loves me ; though I have re- 
fused him twice, he has not gone after new faces. 
I wonder would he take me now: if he .asks me 
agida I will accept him, and some day I shaU have 



the precedence of Lord Ferersham^s wife, and 
will show him that, though a penniless Irish girl, 
I am no disgrace to a high position. Yet stay," 
she added, pressing her hands to her brow, *' it 
is not his fault that we are not now married; it 
IS mine. I thought such a union would be rain 
to him, and I said I never loved him. Truly I 
am punished for my sin : I did evil that good 
might come, and it only brings more evil. I 
think I remember his saying once only trath 
could prosper; while poor litUe Madcap agreed 
with me, and said for the good of a friend be 
would say what was false and stand by it. Ob, 
what a fool I have been!" she sobbed; ^'my 
punishment is greater than I can bear!" 

After that evening the Bambridges went out 
everywhere in London, meeting the Feversham 
paity constantly, and everywhere Gwendoline 
maintained a calm composure by force of will 
and stem determination. She carried out her 
resolve that she should be admired, and that 
Lord Feversham sliould see that she was. Her 
smile was the brightest, her wit the most spark- 
ling, her dancing the most perfect, of all the beau- 
ties then crowding the hot London ball-room^i 
and she had soon quite a little court, that fol' 
lowed her about in all places. La belle Irl^^' 
daise was the fashion ; she was a queen of beau<^^'i 
wielding her sceptre gracefully, skillfully, yet v^^ 
firmly, drawing men round her by the magic ** 
a smile, yet keeping them always respectful fi.^ 
devoted, by a certain latent dignity that was m.^^^ 
felt than seen, and that would have deterred '^^ 
boldest from saying a word that could displ^^^:^ 
her. 

She might have married over and over 
wealth and title too, for men got infatuated al^ 
her. Perhaps the one who worshiped her 
madly, though always at a distance, was Cla 
Feversham, whom Mabel found it almost im 
sible to keep in her train any longer, now t=^ 
Gwendoline's beauty and Gwendolines trin 
were so constantly before his eyes. 

If Gwendoline had known this, she would 
haps have been satisfied, and not hurried o 
another step, which, while it left little mark 
her life, fatally injured that of another. 

I came up to London for a few days about t 
time. My father and mother were there, an^ ^j 
knowing nothing of what was going on, thou^^^ 
I might get a little amusement and distracti^'' 
from sad thoughts in the busy life of the msXU^P' 
olis. Of course the first thing my mother ask^ 
me was whether this beautiful Miss Bambridg^ 
that every body was running after, was the saind 
lady I had met in Iraland. A little description 
sufficed to assure me it was the same ; besides, I 
knew they had intended to be in London in the 
spring. 

At the account of the manner in which she 
was followed and run after, my heart beat very 
quickly, and jealous fears began to rise. It was 
impossible that she should not accept one of the 
many brilliant offers she had received ; and even 
if she did not, all this flattery and adnlation would 
naturally incline her to look indifferently on so 
small a fish as myself. However, next day at . 
the proper time I was in the Park, mounted of 
course, on the chance of fate's favoring me and 
giving me an opportunity of riding beside her. 

Presently she came along, receinngsalntntionk 
on a\i «id«a ^\th her sweet sunny Hnile, in whidi 
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lurked a shade of sadness I did not remember to 
hare noticed there before. Two gentlemen, whom 
I recognized as two of the most eligible matches 
at that time in London, rode on either side of her ; 
while behind came Clarissa, the colonel, and an- 
other gentleman, who seemed to find that gay 
vonng ladv*s smiles no bad substitate for those 
of her sister. 

As they came near, and I was about to lift my 
hat, Gwendoline perceived me, and immediately 
pulled her horse into a walk. 

'* I am so glad to see you !" she cried ; " it is 
long since we hare met. How did you get over 
the cold you had when yon left us ?" 

Thus speaking, she reined in sufficiently to 
place her horse beside mine, thro>ving one of her 
escort out of his position, a manoeuvre he did not 
seem to relish, for, after riding a few steps &r- 
ther, he raised his hat abruptly and left us. 

There was a change in Gwendoline's manner 
that I, knowing nothing of what had happened, 
eonld not account for ; it seemed to me so strange 
that she whom I had seen sad and broken-heart- 
ed should now blaze out the gayest of the gay, 
the queen of beauty, and the admired of all ad- 
mirers. But such she appeared to be, and for a 
>ew minutes I almost feared that the Gwendoline 
[ had known and loved was gone forever, driven 
>ut by the beautiful worldly spiiit now before me. 
Sat when we were alone for a few minutes to- 
gether that night at a ball, as we stood talking by 
in open window, a change passed over her, and 
Tom the gay queen of fashion I had just seen ^he 
:aded quietly into her old sweet girlishness, and 
;poke of her home under the mountains, and the 
lappy days we had spent there, her glorious eyes- 
vleaming with unshed tears in the soft starlight. 
'■*' Bat every thing is changed since then," she 
kvent on ; ** even I am. Do you remember, Viv- 
ian, what you have twice asked me, and twice I 
liave refused ?" 

I wastfibout to speak and ask her if there was 
yet hope, but she signed to me to be silent. 

**I must tell you why I refused you then — 
why I would accept you now, if you still cared 
for me. Do not think me very baid and bold for 
speaking thus, but I am very unhappy, Vivian, 
and I feel as if you who are unhappy also would 
sympathize more with me who have caused your 
misery, than any one else would be likely to do. 
I liked some one else better than you when you 
asked me before to marry you, though circum- 
stances prevented my having any hope, at least 
at that time ; yet as long as he remained true to 
me, I should have been faithful to him. Now, 
however, he cares for me no longer ; he is about 
to marry another, and therefore if yon still care 
for me, knowing that my heart is dead in that 
other love, I will have you ; I would willingly 
show him others value me, though he does not. 
I would not say this to you, but that you seem 
so changed and saddened since our last meeting : 
if the sisterly affection I feel for yon seems to 
you a fitting return for your love, I will give my- 
self to you gladly. " 

** Gwendoline," I murmured, with a mixture 
of doubt and raptnre, ''you have made me too 
liappy. J do not fear the dead love — ^it was not 
wortny of you ; and soon yon will teach your 
heart to care for me more than yon once cared 
for him." 
I pressed her hand to my lips as I spoke, for 



we were quite alone, but I dared not yet take her 
to my heart as I longed to do. She shuddered 
a little as my hot lips touched her hand, and drew 
back, saying, 

*' I am cold here ; let as join the dancers." 

So we went back among them, and whirled 
along as merrily as the rest, I with every pulse 
in my body bounding with delight; she, I knew 
long afterward, with so heavy a heart she might 
well have en>ied the poorest beggar in the streets. 

How happy I was! I never cared that she 
loved another, and that other Claude Feversham. 
It was quite enough for me that she was mine 
now : I believed firmly she would, in time, care 
more for me than she had ever done for Clande. 
I knew that she liked me very warmly already, 
and I felt that my passionate adoration mast win 
more affection in return. Yes, my heart knew 
no fear at the dangerous contract, and beat high 
with rapture when I thought with what pride I 
should present her to my mother. 

Neither my father nor my mother were at the 
ball that night, so I knew I must wait at least 
till next day before I could introduce her to my 
family ; besides, I should have to talk over the 
matter with General Bambridge before it could 
be finally settled ; though that, I knew, was a 
mere matter of foim, as of course he would not 
refuse his consent. I dare say Gwendoline told 
them all about it that night, however, for it was 
evident Clarissa suspected something, and, her 
suspicions once aroused, there was never rest for 
any one till her curiosity was satisfied. 

"What has happened to Vivian?" she cried, 
as I brought Gwendoline back to her mother. 
''I think I never saw him looking so radiant. 
And you were very doleful when you came in 
this evening," she continued, turning to roe. 
"There is something up. Tell me, what is it?" 

"Miss Bambridge has been with me all the 
time," I answered; "she knows every thing I 
know — ask her about it. And now, I think, 
this is our dance," I continned, putting my arm 
round Clarissa*s slender waist and whirling her 
off amidst the dancers. 

Somehow, I can not quite tell how it was, be- 
fore we had gone many times round the room 
Claiissa had found out my secret, and was so 
evidently delighted that I felt quite pleased, as 
though I had done some great thing. 

" I am so glad !" she cried. " Gwendoline, I 
know, will be happy with you, and we all like you 
so much that nothing could give us more pleasure." 

In what a fool's paradise I passed that even- 
ing ! I seemed to move on air, and to be carried 
along far above moital pains and sorrows; my 
head was turned with happiness, and even the 
knowledge that her heart was not mine, but per- 
haps still another's, could not chill my ecstasy. 
She would love me soon, I fondly hoped and be- 
lieved ; she liked me well now. I had only a few 
more steps to make in her affections, and the 
battle would be won — she would be mine entire- 
ly. So I told myself joyfully, as I walked home 
through the cool night air, after putting my be- 
loved, carefully cloaked by my hands, into her 
carriage. 

The streets were quiet, and the faint gray of 
the summer twilight made them look ghoitly and 
peaceful as I wended my way onward, thinking 
of my happiness, and vowing to deserve it h^ 
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How is it that at i^)me moments of intense 
joy a shadow passes before you, and dims your 
visions of the bright future ? — a shadow for which 
vou can not account in anv wav. that vou can not 
describe, except that it turns the golden dreams 
dead and dull, all the life and glitter fading out 
of them, till, bewildered and alarmed, you seek 
vainly for the cause of this sudden change. 

Such a gloom passed over me as I neared our 
house. It seemed as if suddenly, and without 
any warning, a voice in ray heart called loudly : 
"This happiness, that seems within your grasp, 
is not for vou. She whom vou love will never 
be yours. ' 

As these woi-ds passed through me and rang 
in my eai*s, I staggered against the railings and 
leaned there for a minute or two, stunned bv the 
sudden revulsion of feeling. Not a footstep rang 
along the quiet street, the lamps were looking 
pale and sickly in the increasing light of day, and 
the cool, soft summer air, blowing gently over 
my brow, calmed me after a time. 

"It is the reaction after being so happy," I 
mattered. " It seems like a dream, too good to 
be true. But it is true, I know, and to-moiTow 
I will speak to the general." 

As I decided thus I recovered my spirits again, 
and, raising my head, stepped gayly on, gained 
our door, let myself in, and was soon dreaming 
blissfully about the events of the evening. My 
firet business, next day, was to tell my mother 
all about it, and get her on my side ; I therefore 
sent her a message, a little before her usual break- 
fast hour, to say if she had no objection I would 
take that meal with her. This was rather an 
unusual step on my part, as generally I was up 
too late the night before to appear when she did, 
and my father and she usually took breakfast 
alone together. This was only when we were 
in London, however; in the country we were 
as regular and domestic as our neighbors, but in 
town that is out of the question. 

Of course my mother was delighted to have me 
for a companion, and sent word to that effect. In 
n short lime I was seated opposite to her at table, 
feeling too nervous to do justice to the meal before 
me. Certainly I had talked the matter over with 
my mother before, and she had been most kind and 
sympathizing about it, in spite of which I could 
not but feel she might not like so speedy an ar- 
rangement of the matter as I desired. I did not 
broach the subject therefore for some time, but 
eat in an abstracted manner, wondering how I 
should begin, when she settled that difficulty for 
me by saying, "What was it you wanted to con- 
sult me about, my boy? I suppose it must be 
something important, to have aroused you so 
early." 

Then I told her all, and, when I had finished, 
waited impatiently for an answer. She mused 
thoughtfully for some time over my story, and 
then said: "We would not have a word to sav 
against it, my son, if you were a little older, but 
vou are too young to take so important a step in 
life. This is vour first love, and no doubt verv 
dear to you now, but it is in the nature of most 
men's hearts that the first love is never the last ; 
in a yciir, or at most two, you will have seen 
some other face yon will consider for a time fair- 
er am/ dearer; or if yoa marry her, and she has 
tnct and attractions enough to keep you true, and 
^nmin in your eyes the one woman in the \vov\d 
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for yon, you will still see everywhere that a young 
married man like you is at a great disadvantage 
in society, and you will perhaps feel inclined 
excUum, 'Why did not my parents make m 
wait a year or two, till I had seen a little mon 
of life, and was more sobered and steadiedCL^. -d 
down ?' " 

"Never, mother, never!" I cried, earnestly r 
"believe me, she only can make me happy. ' d 
tell you, mother, I know my own heart, and II 
feel that for me at least the first love will be th» 
last. I have her promise now; don't let an^ 
worldly scruples spoil my happiness." 

My mother smiled gently down on me as 
came and knelt beside her, passing my arm ronn 
her waist coaxingly. " My child," she said, "i 
you are sure of your own heait, and if her peopT 

consent, I will answer for your father and mysel f. 

I will call on Mrs. Bambridgc to-day and see tl — ~ie 
young lady. It will be very pleasant to have 
daughter as well as a son, and I know yon cou 
not love any one who was not good ; thercfore 
look forward to her being a great comfort to m •« 
now I am getting old." 

"Getting old, darling mother!" I cried ; "wh^ 
you look younger than most of the belles in th^ 
second season here. My mother is the most bea^Ki 
tiful and youngest-looking matron in London," 
added, proudly, as I thought what a sensation h 
appearance always created, and how men's ey 
followed her admiringly wherever she move 
" Did I tell you," I went on, brimming over wi' 
happiness, " what young Montague of the Goar^::^'' 
said to me : ' By Jove, Darrell, you're the luc 
est fellow alive to have such a mother. A 
need never desire to leave his own fireside wh 
he has such an angel as that always beside i 
And I agree with him, mother, only you will h 
if possible, more charming when my Gwendoli 
is your daughter." 

It was easy to arrange matters with Genci 
Bambridge, once my father's consent if as gu 
anteed, so yon may imagine my delight wh& 
preliminaries being settled, and settlements talk 
over, it was decided we should be married witlB^ 
two or three months. I was very much agaii^^ 
a long engagement, in which all the elder peop"^ 
agreed with me; for, as my mother said, su^^ 
an ordeiil is generally very trying to young aife^ ^^' 
tions. 

As to Gwendoline herself, it struck me som ^^^ 
times that she was afraid of the step she hr>^' 
taken ; but this was more from the manner ii'' 
which she avoided being left alone with me, €yf 
turned off my passionate protestations of alife<v 
tion, than from any avowal on her part that such 
was the case. Indeed, once or twice, when, stang 
by this fear, I said, " Gwend(^ine, darUng, I am 
afraid you regret having made me so happy," she 
answered, " Do not think so, Vinan. I like you 
better than ever, but I can not be quite as gay 
yet as yon would wish me to be, and as I hope 
to be some day." 

At the same time that the news of oar approach- 
ing marriage startled sleepy chaperons out of their 
propriety, and caused them to launch into severe 
condemnation of Lady Traverscourt's folly in 
permitting that foolish I)oy to settle so early in 
V\te, fiTvd, T{\oxQ,over^ in allowing him to choose, 
not a vfe\\-tT«L\v\^ >At^ o\i\. ^ ^Ocffax faoJliicnuible 

— V>c?oTe \.V»y W^ ^o\. w<« ^>& ^«3lL,\ %ws ^^&«5 
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received another, less violent certninlj, becaase 
more correct and conTentional, but still severe 
enough to anxious young men on their prefer- 
ment, and to the mothers of damsels in the same 
case — ^viz., that Lord Feversham was about to be 
married to Miss Pi-endergast. 

It was very hard, two such prizes being uni- 
ted, and rendered useless, but still it was natural 
xind proper : they could be forgiven, while my 
scheme for my own happiness was utterly pre- 
posterous and absurd. 

I knew by Gwendoline's face when she heard 
the news about Lord Feversham, and I almost 
felt pleased as I thought that, now all hope was 
over, she would soon fbrget liim. Certainly suc- 
cessful love is a selfish passion, let who will say 
nay. Unsuccessful, one may be self-denying, and 
think of the happiness of the beloved more than 
of one's own ; but once fear and doubt are ban- 
ished, then one takes it for granted that one's 
own pleasure pleases also the one loved, and, I 
fear, her wishes aro often but little consulted. 

While I dreaded to lose her, I could see how 
much happier she would be with Feversham ; I 
could urge his claims and tir to advance his 
cause. Now, though I knew sne still loved him, 
I was rejoiced at a circumstance that I knew 
must pain her, and part them forever. 

I think I had a half-ashamed consciousness of 
this as I looked at her pale face and sad, soft 
eyes, the day the announcement first reached her 
ears ; yet, though I pitied her, I triumphed, and 
would not for worlds have had it otherwise. 

And now my leave was drawing to a close, as 
was Claude's also ; in fact, we determined to join 
on the same day, and journey back to Dublin to- 
gether ; then in about two months' time I hoped 
to obtain leave again and be manned, and I had 
a kind of idea Feversham's plans were the same 
as mine, though I bad no opportunity of asking 
him of late. I should hear all about it in the 
train, I knew, and in the mean time I was a great 
deal too much taken up with my own happiness 
to care about him, or to hunt him up now and 
then for a chat, as I should have done had not 
my own time been so pleasantly occupied. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

A SCENE IN BABBACKS. 

After all it is a very pleasant thing, finding 
one's self back with the regiment after an absence, 
no matter how one has enjoyed one's self on leave , 
not because of the regimental work, certainly, for 
to all except a select few that always remains rath- 
er a bore than otherwise ; but because one meets 
again the old cheery, familiar faces, hears all the 
familiar sounds, and finds one's self once more in 
an atmosphere of camaraderie never found quite 
in perfection out of the service, I fancy. One 
likes to listen to what so-and-so has been doing 
with himself during one's absence, and he, in his 
turn, takes an interest in one's exploits, and par- 
ticipates in the pride with which we tell how we 
cut down such a one in that tremendous nm with 
the Blankshire hounds, or made the largest bag 
at Lord Bluestocking's battue; for being done 
by one of ** ours, " does it not reflect credit on all ? 



away the loneliness that began to settle on my 
spirit when I parted from Gwendoline. I was 
very young, and it was my first experience of. 
separation, so that, with all my buoyancy of spir- 
it and hopefulness, I had been rather downcast, 
and a poor companion for Claude, who seemed 
himself in low spirits, and I fancied was inclined 
almost to avoid me. 

I had not seen him to speak to since his en- 
gagement became public, so when we were alone 
in the mail, having a carriage to ourselves, I 
thought I ought to congratulate him on his ap- 
proaching happiness, being sure that, if his feel- 
ings in any way resembled mine, he would be 
only too pleased to talk about it. 

**You are a lucky fellow," I said, "to have 
won that beautiful girl. Miss Frendergast, whom 
I saw riding with you last winter. You are one 
of the most fortunate people I know." 

** Do you think so ?" he answered, drj-ly. ** I 
do not." Then, seeing my expression of aston- 
ishment, he went on : " My dear Darrell, do not 
talk about things you do not understand. I 
dare say I shall do very well; but I am older 
and more experienced than you, and can not be 
expected to fall into the same ecstasies over the 
common lot of all men as you do." 

He was very silent after this during the whole 
journey, but told me the wedding was to take 
place in two months' time — in fact, just about a 
week after the time fixed for my own ; but of 
this I did not I'emind him, as he seemed in no 
mood to sympathize with my joyful feelings. 

I do not think I had been back long before 
every fellow in barracks knew all about my fate, 
and a great deal of condolence I got from them, 
they. having made np their minds that the mar- 
riage of a young man was an unmitigated evil, 
and I was to be pitied accordingly. In vain I 
assured them of my happiness, and represented 
that only nriy own wishes impelled me to the step ; 
it was all the same to them — they shook their 
heads gravely, and only replied by some wise old 
saw, as "A young mian married is a man that's 
marred," or something of that sort. Indeed, 
Mayleigh said, " Only we know you so well, and 
you are already in the regiment and liked, we 
would not have a married ensign. As it is, it is 
a bad example to the vonngstei*s, and I fear will 
cause us some trouble.^' 

What is the origin of the popular prejudice 
against a young man's marrying, even when he 
has plenty of money, and can maintain his wife 
in proper comfort? Of course, if the woman 
only manies him for his money, or is a coquette, 
or ill-tempered, no doubt he would do better 
without her ; but if she loves him, and ho loves 
her, how much trouble and evil-doing does her 
gentle influence guard him from; how much 
fewer scrapes he gets into, and how much hap- 
pier, even if less boisterously gay, is his life, than 
when roaming about with several choice spirits, 
if possible wilder than himself, as it is usual for 
our young men to do. As for me, I was too 
happy to mind these expressions of commisera- 
tion, which indeed would have been better suited 
to Claude than to me, judging by his counte- 
nance. 

As I said, every one knew every thing about 
my ex\g;ev;g|sav^Ti\i yaaXV-e^^ ^o^Vwa ^'stX vxoc\^^ 



Somethin^r of this pleasant feeling of. i«tiiTii\ .».«»>. w«..«^««, -^^-^ 
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do so, as I knew he would not take sach inter- 
ference well. 

Next morning, however, Cecil Egerton came 
into mj room, having promised to breakfast 
with me, and then drive over to Belrush with me, 
to look at a stream where we had been offered 
some good fishing. I was not quite ready, so, 
tossing him the paper, I told him to look at that 
until I was able to sit down. He did so. and all 
was quiet for a minate or two, when suddenly I 
was startled bv a smothered exclamation, and, 
glancing round, saw Egerton sitting straight up 
in his chair, the newspaper held up before him, 
showing by its trembling the agitation of his 
nerves. As I looked he crushed the paper in 
his hand, and seemed as though he was about to 
tear it to pieces. I had not read it, however, so 
I called out, '* Hnlloo ! I nay, Egerton, do not de- 
stroy that before I have seen it," 

He started at the 80und of my voice, and the 
blood en me back with a rush into his face, as, 
smoothing out the crumpled sheet slowly and 
deli))eratdy, he got up as if with an effort, and 
held it toward me, saying, ''Read that. I did 
not know Feversham was going to be married." 

I glanced at the place he pointed out, and saw 
it was nn announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage of Ijord Feversham with Miss Prendergast. 
It was all plain enough, and quite true, though 
why it should affect Egerton in so violent a man- 
ner I was at first at a loss tu determine. Then 
I remembered he had been staying with the 
Prendergasts in the winter, and no doubt had 
fallen under the spell of Mabel's fascination. 
Poor fellow ! it was evident he wos desperately 
hard hit, and I hardly liked to answer his re- 
mark, when I saw the pain he was suffering. 

'*Tell me," he asked again, in a changed, 
hoarse voice, ''is it true? What is the founda- 
tion for such a report ?" 

"It is true," I replied, briefly. "It is all 
settled, though I don't think Feveraham has told 
any of our fellows yet." 

As these words, confirming the newspaper re- 
port, fell slowly and reluctantly from my lips, 
Egerton turned so white I feared he would have 
fallen, but he controlled himself, and grasped the 
back of a chair for support, as he answered, 
. " I do not believe it. It is a vile fabrication, 
got up either by Lord Feversham or his mother, 
with a view to increasing his importance in the 
eves of the world ; they think perhaps by doing 
this they may cause her to see the desirability of 
the step. But their pains are in vain," he went 
on, with a wild, excited laugh. "I know she is 
true ; I could not believe her false, if she told me 
herself she was so. No, she is mine, only mine ! 
Darrell, yon must have made a mistake, or Lord 
Feversham has deceived you." 

I looked at him with astonishment, and began 
to think he must certainly be a little touched in 
the brain, for though he had spent a month or 
two in the winter at The Poplars, yet it was ab- 
surd to imagine that any thing more than an or- 
dinary flirtation existed between him and Miss 
Prendergast. True, I could quite believe any 
snch intimacy with her would be very fatal, but 
this young fellow seemed to allude to something 
more; he spoke of her as his, as though he had 
ta/d bi3 lore and been accepted. It was non- 
MBw^ of coarse ; still I could not help feeling that 
rerjr likely he bad beea led on and badly treated. 



and I pitied him accordingly. Not so very long 
ago, under such circumstances, I should have 
abused all women unmercifully, and thanked my 
stars I was above such weakness. Now, I felt 
for him deeply, and thought thankfully, "Gwen- 
doline would not have acted so." 

"I suppose Feversham will be in the anteroom 
afker breakfast," went on Egerton. "I most 
speak to him about this, and get him to contra- 
dict it. She would not like it a bit more thim I 
do, but if it is denied at once it does not so mncb 
matter." 

I was surprised at the tone of proprietorsliip 
he assumed when speaking of Miss Prendergast, 
and began really to think he must be mad, the 
more so as, though he sat down to breakfast, he 
continued talking in a flighty, excited manner, 
and kept helping himself to one dish after an- 
other, and then pushing away his plate withoat 
touching what was on it. 

" Feversham is sure to be about,'* I answered. 
" I hope you and he will be able to make it all 
right with each other. But don't yon intend to 
come with me, then ?" 

"Oh! yes," he replied, "if you do not mind 
waiting two or three minutes for me. Feversh- 
am is a good fellow, after all, and, whatever bis 
motive for this can be, I think, when I tell him 
I object, he will write at once to have it contra- 
dicted. You do not mind waiting, do yon ?** 

" Certainly not," I answered, thinking at the 
same time the matter promised to be a little 
more difficult of settlement than Cecil seemed to 
anticipate, at least by words ; but his trembling 
hands and hurried, nervous manner told a differ- 
ent tale. 

I do not fancy we either of us enjoyed onr 
breakfast much that morning. To me there 
seemed to be a shadow of coming trouble, or, 
as I mentally expressed it, of a joUy good row, 
hanging over our heads ; as for Egerton, I under- 
stood well afterward why his face had changed 
so sadly and suddenly, why such a strained, anx- 
ious look had come into the deep, soft eyes, usa- 
ally so placid and indolent in their beauty. It 
was inevitable that a man with his intensely, 
womanishly affectionate nature should suffer deep 
and bitter pain through the keenness of his feel- 
ings, but it is rare indeed that even those weak 
as he, where those they love are concerned, are 
so mercilessly and cruelly betrayed, so shameful- 
ly deceived ; as yet, though he did not know, 
though he dared not guess the extent of the ca- 
lamity that had befallen him, the sensitive nerves 
of hid mind had been jarred, and a thousand 
vague, wild ideas floated through his brain, like 
the throbbing pulsations of pain that succeed a 
heavy blow. 

"I'll go with you, old fellow," I cried, as Ce- 
cil, after hastily swallowing a cup of coffide, rose 
to seek Feveraham. " I want to speak to May- 
leigh, and will no doubt find him in the ante- 
room ; then, after you have settled this matter, 
we can go off on our expedition." 

I spoke thus confidently and cheerfully, thougli 
I was far from feeling so. I knew for certain 
Claude was engaged to Mabel Prendergast, and 
that he would not for a moment think of denying 
his engagement ; but what course Egerton woolid 
take, 'wYve^Tv Vi^ Wxid hia worst auspidonfl con- 
firmed,! w8l« aX «l\!ca% V^ Vrvb^\i!^\ XxfAAitA^ebove 
a\\, \«V\at Y\^vVi^dL\k<& \a ^vdkg^^Sd^ tasf^aane 
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^on, and to go on In the violent manner in which 
^e seemed inclined to act ? 

'X^o tell the truth, my business with Mayleigh 
^<^s purely , fictitious. I wanted to be some- 
where about, so that I might know if there was 
^py row, and perhaps get Claude to explain it 
^'^ to me afterward. Gwendoline nsed to say I 
t^s the most curious person — man, woman, or 
'^Ud — she had ever met ; and though I do not 
;^ all see the truth in that assertion, yet I ac- 
^Howledge on this occasion I was very anxious 
^ know how matters would end. 

l^gerton took my paper with him, carrying it 
^ folded as to show the obnoxious paragraph 
LT^Permost. He glanced at it once or twice on 
f^^ way, and I noticed, as he did so, his veiy 
1,1^8 gre>v white with the intensity of his emo- 
^^n, and though it was a chilly day, large drops 
^^Ood upon his brow. His eyes, too, as he turn- 
^ them on me now and then while listening to 
^y chatter, had a sad, pitiful, pleading expression 
^ them, like that you see sometimes in the eyes 
Ta spanieL 

At last we reached the anteroom : there were 
dveral fellows there besides Claude, and I fully 
>cpected Egerton would have asked him to leave 
le room for a minute, that their explanation 
tight be settled in private. No idea of this 
iud, however, entered Cecil's head ; he was too 
istarbed, and too terribly in earnest, to heed for 
ne moment the inquisitive eyes around. Once 
e found himself in Feversbam's presence, he 
3eiTied to forget every thing but that the man 
'as before him whom report placed between him 
nd bis love. Stepping up to Claude, he laid the 
nper on the table, and pointing out the place, 
aid, 
- * ' Do you see that ? Of course you will deny 
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With a quiet, cool gravity that must have been 
nfinitely torturing to the man whose heart was 
>eating so madly with suspense as to cause ev- 
•i*y thing in the room to grow dim before him, 
Claude took up the paper, and read the passage 
•lowly and deliberately before he answered, look- 
ng Cgertbn calmly in the face with curious, ques- 
:ioning eyes, 

^*' Why should I deny it ? I did not put it in 
the papers, but it is ti*ue." 

** By heaven, it is false ! — ^folse as hell !" cried 
l«^gerton, starting into furious, active, passionate 
life from his late despondency and depression. 
*^Take that!'' he went on, striking Claude a 
l>low on the mouth, that caused a deep flush to 
spring to his brow, not from the pain of the blow, 
but from the outrage, the insult from his subal- 
tern, a man whom he had always befriended. 
He sprang to his feet, and for a moment, in his 
indignation and anger, looked as though he could 
crush Egerton with one grasp of the strong white 
fingers he laid on the young man's shoulder. 
But his nature was a brave and true one. As 
he fiiced his foe, a glance at the pale, heart-broken 
face convinced him something was wrong, and 
quelling his passion by a powerful effort, he said, 
gravely, 

**Yon must be mad, Egerton. Don't you 
know that in striking me you have laid yourself 
open to a trial by court-martial, and such a trial 
can*only result in your being dismissed the serv- 
ice? What you can possibly mean by speaking 
in that way to me, I am at a loss to understand ; 



there has been some misconception here. WiU 
you be good enough to explain ?** 

The young man drew back from Clande*s re- 
taining hand, and raised bis head till his flashing 
eyes met those of bb opponent haughtily and 
firanly. I had never seen him look so splendid- 
ly handsome : the weak look that generall v spoil- 
ed his face had vanished, his slight form had di- 
lated with the force of his passionate anger, and 
although his expression was pained and grief- 
stricken, there was a grandeur of despair in it ; 
it was an expression such as one might imagine 
would rest on the countenances of those who fall 
overpowered by countless numbers, yet fighting 
bravely to the last. 

He drew back from Claude, and answei^ cold- 
ly and sneeringly, ** Did not that blow show you 
my meaning ? I did not think you were a cow- 
anl, as well as a liar and a sneak I If you wish 
to know why I call you so, I will tell you. The 
lady whose engagement with you is here an- 
nounced, and whose engagement you maintain, 
is not so bound to you — she is mine, we are be- 
trothed, and only wait for my lieutenancy to be 
married. If it be true — which I can never be- 
lieve till I hear it from her own lips — then you 
have supplanted me, drawn her away from me, 
bribed her by your superior worldly advantages ; 
in either case the answer to my blow remains the 
same. Shall I be obliged to refresh your memo- 
ry with another ?" 

He stepped forward as he spoke, laughing bitter- 
ly and scornfully. But Claude drew back, saying, 

''This is unnecessary. I comprehend you. 
But," he added, with a glance round at our sur- 
prised and anxious faces, '' I should have thought 
more of your love if you had kept this scene pri- 
vate." 

Egerton started, and flushed blood -red over 
cheek and brow as he perceived us all looking on. 

'' I did not know, " he murmured ; then recov- 
ering himself, he went on : '* You need not teach 
me what my love requires to make it perfect. If 
I have erred, it was from intensity, not from want 
of feeling. I shall be in my room whenever you 
have any communication to make to me." And 
so saying, he turned to leave. As he came near 
me he staggered, and passed his hand over his 
eyes with a humed, nervous motion, then tried 
to move on, but stumbled, and would have fall- 
en, only I caught him, and helped him into the cool 
air outside. There he leaned against the wall, 
and after the breeze had fanned his cheek for a 
minute or two, he asked, '^What did I say just 
now, DaiTell ? I do not remember. I seem be- 
wildered ! I know something has happened 
about Mabel, but I hardly can nnderatand it yet. 
I thought some one said she had jilted me, but 
that is false !" 

He would have gone on wildly, but just then 
the orderly entered the square with the letter-bag 
— the English letters were always a late post, and 
this day they were rather later than usual. 

"Wait here for a minnte,"! cried; "or go 
back to your quarters, while I go in to see if there 
are any letters. I will bring yours, if there are 
any, for you." 

" Very well," he answered absently, and went 
ofi^, while I followed the orderly in and returned 
to the anteroom, where I found every one in a 
great state of excitement about the scene the^ 
had just mtnQs&ittiL 
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'"What is the menning of it all?" cried sever- 
al voices as I entered the room ; while Claude*s 
quiet sentence could be heard above all the con- 
fusion, ** I think the fellow is mad !" 

**I do not know the rights of the case,*' I re- 
plied, '* but, from all I can make out, he seems 
to fancy himself badly treated bv some lady, and 
thinks that Feversham is the cause of it/' I did 
not explain more fully, because I thought most 
probably Claude would not care to have the name 
of his future wife mixed up in this affair. ** Here 
are the letters," I went on, seizing mine, and 
glancing rapidly over the outsides to know from 
whom they came ; *^ and here is one for Egerton. 
I suppose I had better take it in to him. And I 
dare say he can wait a minute or two for that, 
while I look over mine." 

Claude had also received one or two letters by 
that post, and I noticed, as he finished reading 
the one he fii'st opened, he uttered an impatient 
exclamation, and his face clouded over, as though 
something had happened to annoy him, then, 
turning to me, he said, 

" You are going to Egerton's quarters now, are 
you not ? Let me walk so far with you — I have 
something to tell you." 

I assented, and as soon as we were outside, 
and crossing the square, Feversham said to me, 

^' I am afraid Egerton has cause for complaint, 
though I did not think it could be true at first. 
Here is a letter from her, which I have just re- 
ceived, confessing tliat she had, through pity for 
Egerton when he was ill, consented to engage 
herself to him, but now that a happier fate " 
(she calls it that, poor child I ho muttered aside) 
** has been pi*esented to her, she has not the cour- 
age to sacrifice herself, and has written to tell him 
so. She seems very penitent for tlie mischief she 
may have caused, and begs me not to let Egerton 
quaiTel with me. She appears also to think he 
will soon get over it, when he finds there is no 
possible chance of his winning her.*' 

"So do not I," I replied. "He is awfully 
cut up, and I am convinced feels himself deeply 
wronged. It is a bad thing for a girl to do, and 
I must say I think her conduct heartless." 

'*ltemembcr, Darrell, my good boy, she is to 
be my wife, so I must trouble you not to com- 
ment on her conduct, at least before me. How- 
ever, I was about to say I think that letter to Eg- 
erton may be from her, as she told me she was 
going to write to him." 

**Veiy likely," I answered, coolly. **A girl 
(though she is to be your wife, I will say it) who 
could treat a man as she seems to have treated 
this poor fellow, would also be just the one to 
write him a calm, cold letter, telling him she had 
mistaken her feelings, that she never had felt the 
love for him she had imagined, and now, having 
found some one on whom her affections really 
were fixed, he must excuse her breaking off with 
him, and favoring this other more happy mortal 
with her hand." 

This I said in spite of Claude's frowning looks, 
for I felt sure Egerton had been ill-used by the 
lovely, fair-faced girl I remembered ; moreover, 
it seemed to me he was not the man to bear np 
against such a calamity. I could not but pity 
liim, as I recalled the despair of his handsome 
fiice when he first began to realize the truth of 
the dreadful ne\\'s, and I was too young, and too 
bappyin my love, not to sympathize profoundly 
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with one whose dream of joy was thus mdel/ 
shattered. 

When he reached his quarters, Claude, who 
had been silent since my last speech, said sod- 
denly, 

** I had better not go near him now. If, when 
he sees I have spoken the truth, he is willing to 
withdraw the insulting speeches made to me, and 
to let the matter rest, I will assuredly not resent 
his action. His state of mind was too painfid 
forme to think more of Gis insult than as an oat- 
burst of blind passion, for which he is sure to be 
sorry when he comes to his senses. I do no& 
fancy you will see much more of him to-daf - 
Shall I wait here for you ?" 

I assented, and running nimbly np stair^^ 
knocked at his door. He opened it slightly, bn ^ 
still standing behind it, so that I could not 
his face, and took the letter I held to him, savin; 
as he did so, 

**I fear I can not accompany you to-day, Dar. 
rell. And I say, old fellow," he added, with a 
attempt at easy cheerfulness in his voice, " wil 
you see me through this affair — be my second, I 
mean ?" 

"Do not talk about that now," I answered, 
thinking that the perusal of the letter he held 
would change his mind. "Think over it till 
evening. Then, if you are still of the same 
mind, I will do what you want, but do not do 
any thinj; of this kind in a hni;|pr. You will nev- 
er repent it but once, you know." 

"You have got an old head on young shoul- 
ders, DaiTell," he answered, closing his door 
slowly, " or yon would not talk to me like that. 
Come and see me when you return." And so 
saying, he shut the door, while I went back to 
Claude. 

"Well, have you heard any thing?" asked 
Feversham, anxiously, as I rejoined him. 

" No," I replied. " I can not make him out. 
He is evidently trying to bear up and hide what 
he suffers, but you can see all his misery in the 
way he shuts himself up, in the very tone of his 
voice as he answers your most careless speech. 
I am very sorry for him ; he was a good fellow, 
and a clever one too, but far too sensitive for this 
hard workaday world, where e\*ery one must 
take his knocks as they come, and smile at th 
pain they cause him." 

" Poor fellow, I am very sorry for him !" mur 

mured Claude. "But I can not blame MabeL— 
It was natural, poor child, that she should en, 
herself to him, and fancy she loved him, afte 
taking care of him through a long illness, and it i 
natural now that, finding some one she likes bet 
ter, she should wish to free herself from the chai 
with which she is bound. Doubtless she forma 
no idea to herself of the misery and hopeless de- 
spair it is to him, and perhaps would feel the 
same herself, if she was obliged to hold to her 
engagement and throw me over. But at least I 
will not challenge him, as he wishes. I will pass 
over his insult, if he will allow me, and some 
day, when be has got over the shock, I am son 
he will thank me for not yielding to his mad de- 
sire for i*evenge." 

How easy it is to deceive a man, if he thinks 

himself beloved ! with what dexterity a pair of 

small white hands can throw a veil over* the 

most clear-sighted eyes, or a few words tpoken 

^by & 60^1 \oica confuse the dearest Jodgment! 
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Here was Clande, without doubt a clever, sepsi- 
ble man ot the worid, up to any trick or plant of 
the sharpers and blacklegs, both in society and 
out of it — a man impossible to outmanceuvre and 
get round in the general course of events, yet now 
as ooihpletely bailed and bamboozled as was 
ever the greenest subaltern in a marching regi- 
ment It seemed quite natural to him that Ma- 
^ should love him better than Egerton, and 
t'irow that youngster over for his sake, even 
though he knew himseff he did not bring her his 
^Gart, and he had a shrewd suspicion she was 
*^are of that fact also. Never mind that, how- 
^^er ; it was clear the girl loved him, he thought ; 
^^d. then, what an innocent, childish thing she 
^«is, with her sweet half-smile, and the sudden 
^lifting of her grave eyes to his ! It was a 
^etty trick, and at times, as she did it, he was 
( most angry with himself that he did not love 
^r as he believed she deserved. Had he seen 
^r practice that half-shy, half-tender look before 
«r glass, and then smile a triumphant smile at 
bie result, he perhaps would not have admired it 
^nite so much. 

As it was, he walked across the square with 
ce, and on our way took out her letter, glancing 
fever it with fond eyes, no doubt, but not with 
hat rapturous expression that a love-letter is sup- 
posed to call forth — indeed, after a moment a 
j^ubled look crossed his face. 

'*! hope nothing will come of this between 
Egerton and me," he said slowly; '4t would 
pain and alarm her so, and, after all, she was not 
much to blame; it was like her pitying, child-like 
character to engage herself to the man when ho 
was ill, hoping thereby to please him, and recall 
him to life and happiness ; and it is equally like 
an impatient petulance I have sometimes observed 
in her character when annoyed, that she should 
refuse to bear the portion she had chosen for her- 
self in life when she finds it too irksome, and 
when a better one is presented to her. These 
are faults, no doubt, but she is always the more 
charming for her faults. A perfect woman could 
never be so wayward, and yet beguiling, as she 
is, and one other also whom I have known." 

He sighed as he spoke the last words, and I 
knew his thoughts were wandering back to the 
one woman I believe he had ever really loved as 
a man should love his bride — the woman that, 
before many weeks passed, was to be my wife ; 
and I, knowing well her value and her noble 
tme-heartedness, felt somehow a chill run through 
me at that sigh. It seemed to speak of things 
that' might yet be, of old feelings revived, of old 
memories awaked — nay, if that were possible, 
old associations, old affections renewed. What 
if they were to meet now ? — would the ties that 
bound them be strong enough to keep off una- 
vailing regrets, painful, yet sweet retrospections, 
hopes and vows for a future to which they could 
no longer have the right to look forward ? Yes, 
I could answer that ; with her, at least, though 
the troubled heart might throb and beat with vis- 
ions of by-gone days, no disloyal thought to me 
would be allowed to harbor there ; and if a strug- 
gle there was betwixt the old love, vainly given, 
and the new love that was to come, she would 
be the conqueror over the forbidden feeling, and 
[ shonld be more secure in her heart afterward 
than before. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

FOR THE LAST TIME. 

If Feversham could have seen Mabel Fi'ender- 
gast, as she sat down to write that letter to Eger- 
ton which was to blight his hopes and crush all 
the young vigorous life out of his heart, he might 
perhaps have thought her less child-like than he 
did. It was a hard task that she had set her- 
self, and she felt it to be so, even while she de- 
termined it should be done ; but the pale, sad 
face told its own tale of grief, however sternly 
repressed, as she locked herself into her sunny 
boudoir and sat do>vn to her self-imposed trial. 

She pUced her elbows on the table, with her 
open desk before her, and, leaning her head on 
her hands, meditated long and deeply. The 
white, soft fingers, buried in the waves of her dark 
hair, clasped and unclasped themselves nervous- 
ly ; the glorious eyes, usually so brilliant and full 
of light, were sombre and deep, with a gloomy 
pain in their expression ; and tears she was too 
proud to shed over the love to which she was 
lierself about to deal the death-blow hung glisten- 
ing in her long thick lashes. Now and then the 
sensitive, finely-cut lips quivered, but that expres- 
sion of pain would pass away quickly, and a res- 
olute, stem look, strange to that fresh young face, 
would take its place, and the set, pale features 
would grow so hard that, had Claude Feversham 
seen her then, he would almost have feared the 
woman he had chosen for his wife. 

Sitting thus, she thought over the young dream 
of love in which for a short time she had revel- 
ed, as one basks in the sunshine, and which she 
was now about to destroy with her own hand and 
of her own free-will. She lingered over her mem- 
ories of the past before writing the fatal words 
that would efface and blot them out forever. 
She thought of the day she found him, of the 
evening when she first knew him to be handsome, 
beautiful as the sun-god of the Greek mythology, 
and to her the king of men ; she heard again the 
voice in which he first uttered words of love to 
her ear ; she remembered the time when he had 
almost found strength to leave her, and how she 
had lured him back, and stolen his strength from 
him by the false promise she was now about to 
reclaim. 

All th)3se things passed throngh her mind as 
she sat there, holding absently his last letter 
crumpled in her hand. She dared not look at it 
now ; it was so tender, so true, so trustful, that 
every word cried out against her meditated 
treachery, and contrasted strangely with Claude 
Fevershom's kind but never impassioned epistle, 
lying close by. . She felt the difference, and 
shrugged her shoulders with a scornful gesture, 
as her eye fell on the favored lover's letter, while 
she muttered slowly, 

''And for him [ Stupid fool that ho is, his 
heart is so little mine that he never perceives I 
have none to give him. Oh, my love, my love ! 
vou are worth ten thousand such as he ; and yet 
Le wins the day — or rather," she added, with 
sudden energy, ''not he, but his gold, his influ- 
ence, his position — these are the foes you had 
to fight against. They were too many and too 
strong, and I too weak, for you to prevail against 
them.'' 

As she finished this strange soliloquy she seized 
her p«a and. V^^cccl \^ \?fvxa\iV^ ^Vs^^cnsScl^^sx^- 
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m'mation strangely at variance with the cool res- 
olution of her ordinary character. Often she 
paused as she wrote, gazing fixedly into vacancy, 
till some new idea would strike her, and her pen 
would again glide over the paper with frantic 
haste ; she sighed often and deeply, like one in 
pain, as her rapid hand traced hard, iiTcvocahle 
words ; but when it was ended, the long-drawn 
breath had as much relief as of sorrow in its 
sound, and she whispered to herself: 

**It is all over now, that road, foolish dream. 
I wonder will he gi-ieve much ? But I need not 
wonder, lie told me once if he lost me he should 
die, and I fear it will be so.*' 

She paused and clasped her hands tightly, 
looking irresolutely at the letter lying before her, 
as though half determined to destroy it; then 
she recovered hci*self, and shaking her head with 
an impatient gesture, she folded, sealed, and di- 
rected the letter, musing as she did so over its 
contents. It was all false for the most part, false 
as her own fair, sweet face, and the tender, lov- 
ing words she had so lately written to Claude 
Feversham. 

She told him how pity for him in his state of 
weakness had misled her, and now she had mis- 
taken her feelings for something deeper and more 
tender than they were; that now she had dis- 
covered herself capable of a stronger, purer af- 
fection, and threw herself on his generosity to 
release her fi*om the promise given in her foolish, 
childish days, before she knew what ti-ne love 
was. She feared he would think she had use<l 
him badly, and very prettily she expressed her 
contrition for the ])ain she was about to cause 
him, revening always to her childishness and 
folly, her ignorance until now of what love really 
was, and the sin of betraying both him and her- 
self by concealing the real state of her heart, once 
she had discovered it. 

It was a letter such as might have been writ- 
ten by a child without a heart, a mortal Undine, 
in fact, but never surely by a woman who loved 
and had been loved, as she had been. And this 
was the missive I handed in to Egerton that 
morning through his half-open door, and that he 
held unopened in his hand till I had left. Then 
he tore it open with eager, trembling fingers, and 
glanced hurriedly over its contents. The events 
of the morning should have prepared him in some 
way for what was about to happen, yet now the 
))low seemed to fall with as much force as though 
it came unexpectedly. He fell back against the 
window-sash, catching blindly at a chair to steady 
himself, and moaned the dismal, inarticulate 
moan of a soul in agony. In that first bitter 
hour he found no words to express his anguish ; 
he only hid his face from the light and groan- 
ed in his cniel son'ow. He uttered no word 
or sound as he lay through the weary hours, 
crouched up in a heap in the window. His face 
was bidden from sight, had there been any one 
near to see, by the arm on which his head rest- 
ed ; he moved not, stirred not ; like one dead he 
lay ; none could know what passed through his 
mind during that terrible time. The sunlight 
streamed in through the window, and wandered 
along the walls, and over the table and floor, 
resting brightly on every object in the room, but 
longest and most g&yly on his bowed and Btrick- 
en head. Bat he baw and heeded not ; before 
itfi? mental ejrea the sun should shine never more, 



to him all the beauty and gUuliioinc light of na- 
ture were dead and gone forever. 

At length he rose, but tottered as he stood op. 
right, and moved through the room with the fee* 
ble, uncertain steps of one walking in a strange ' 
place in the twilight. After a time he seemed 
to recover a little, and stepped more certainly, 
while his handsome face wore an expression nev- 
er seen there before : it was pale, calm, and de- 
termined ; but the calm was that of despftir, tlie ■ 
determination that of a man whom nothing in 
heaven or earth could alter in his resolation. 
He wrote a note or two, put a few things into 
a portmanteau, made preparations for a hurried 
journey, all in the same unmoved way, and then 
paused for a moment, as though uncertain what ; 
next to do. 

Just at this moment I appeared, according to 
promise, having returned empty-handed from my 
excursion. The alteration in Egerton's manner 
and appearance in those few short hours was so 
great that I hardly recognized him, and could 
not refrain from uttering an exclamation of as- 
tonishment. But the strange, calm sternness 
of his pale face awed me; I felt instinctively 
that grief must indeed be terrible which could so 
remove all trace of his former self in the expres- 
sion of a man's countenance. He looked ateent- 
ly at rac for a minute or two after he had admit- 
ted me, and then, as if remembering suddenly the 
events of the morning, said, 

**I have heai*d nothing from him ns yet; I 
expected I should have before now. Do you 
think he will not take up the matter?'* 

"What matter? — what is it you expect?** ^ 
asked, hardly recollecting what had happened, 
and not sure either that he meant to follow op 
his insult, now he knew all, if Claude declined ^^ 
take notice of what had already passed. 

**Did you not see? Do you not understflP^ 
that I want him— the villain who has supplant©*! 
me — to meet me in fair fight, that I may revenge 
myself for the wrong he has wrought me ? If ■^® 
does not take the blow I gave him this morni^^ 
OS a sufficiently marked insult, and challenge nf»*» 
I will send him a message ; and if he will not ^"^ 
ceive that, I will horsewhip his cowardly care^^ 
till he shall wish he had fought with the we^ ^ 
ons of a brave and honorable man." 

**That will not be necessary, I assure yoC^-*. 
I replied, thinking that in courage and stren^^ 
few men could surpass Claude ; " but if you ^^ 
deteimined to fight, you had better send hin^ ^ 
challenge, for I know that, considering the pai ^ 
ful circumstances of the case, he had intend^' 
to pass over your insults this morning, fancyiif'^ 
that, after you had thought the matter over a li*'' 
tie, you would see he had not been to blame, ar»** 
that you had acted hastily." 

** No, no," he cried angrily, ** I was right, an" 
he shall at least give me this satisfaction. Stay^ 
I will write him a line, which I beg you will take 
to him ; I must also ask you to be my second in 
the affair when it comes oflT." 

I promised to do as he wished, though in trnib 
I did not care to be mixed up in the affair. In 
old days it was a feather in a young man's cap 
to have even assisted at a thing of this sort, while 
to have been a principal covered one with glonr; 
\>ul TV0V7 Vx. \& «.\V different. People look coldly 
OTV t\ve VTtvctic^, ««vOl \\. \% ^X «i4|^kK^ \5sft rulei 
and Tegtt\a\\oTis ^^ \\v<i wsts V», ^ iftiusqe^^Ms^^ 
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should have been just as well pleased had he ask- 
ed some one else to stand by him on this occa- 
sion, and I waited, while ho wrote his note, in 
nat^her a disturbed frame of mind. 

^* There," he said, when it was finished, hand- 
ing it to me, **I hare asked him to meet me at 

jA^ , a small sea-port in Brittany, four days 

li^nce. You will join me there also : and now 
X shall apply for a week's leave. Do not let me 
k^ep you," ne added, seeing me linger, uncertain 
wliether I should again try to dissuade him or 
not; *'only let me have an answer as soon as 
l>08sible." 

I knew by the expression of his face that all 
^fiR>rt8 to turn him from his purpose would fail, 
13 o I took the note silently and proceeded with it 
^o Feversham's quarters. 

*'It is a bad atfair altogether !" he exclaimed, 
ff*. ^ter glancing over the missive I brought him. 
^ ^ In these days it is hardly possible to hush up 
<^ matter of this kind ; and'if it once reaches the 
A^vathorities, we are done for — he at least is ; as 
'^'C^'T you and mc, Darrell, we might by interest 
escape, but we run the risk of losing our profes- 
sion also. However, what must be must, I sup- 
I^c^se, go I shall have to agree to this meeting, 
*>-id "will hope it may pass oif without injury to 
*^^y one. I at least will not fire at him. He is 
*****ch to be pitied, and I greatly fear Mabel has 
•^ot made a wise choice in preferring my afFec- 
^^oi^ at second-hand to his passionate, undivided 

ScD it was settled that Feversham and Egerton 

*'®**« to meet at A next Friday, I being Eg- 

^""•Oii's second, and Mayleigh acting in the same 
*^r>«t.city for Chiude. 

J. '^i^Then I went back to tell Egerton all these pre- 

^^^^i-naries had been arranged, and the weapons 

J^?^^« to be pistols, I found he had already ob- 

J* J *> «d the leave he was about to apply for when 

f *^^-:st saw him, and that he was thinking of cross- 

^^ by the early boat next morning. He was 

1^*>^ and collected, with the intense, impcnetra- 

^^ calm ofdespair : it seemed almost as though 

^^^ buman thoughts and passions had left him — 

^^^ ^hongh no wild throbs of hope or fear should 

^2^^T again cause his pulse to leap madly — as 

^^Qngh no danger should ever again call forth a 

^^sh of the daring spirit he had once shown. 

;^le listened to my words with the same immova- 

Me countenance, and nodded without speaking, 

^Q token that he was satisfied with the arrange- 

^nts, when I had done detailing them. Then, 

after a pause, he spoke slowly, and with visible 

effort : 

**I shall not see you before I go to-morrow, 
Darrell, and I have a few things to settle in En- 
gland before I go on, which is what obliges me 
to leave at once. On Friday we will meet at 
A ; till then, farewell. Prny that your cous- 
in's aim be straight and his hand aukdv—it is 
the only &vor he can do me now." And saying 
this, with a short and bitter laugh, he turned into 
the inner room and left me alone. 

I «rent away, and joined the mess -table in 
rather low spirits. The nmn*s changed face and 
manner haunted me, and I seemed to feel that 
inch a nature as his would not only never forget 
the woand it had received, bat that also he would 
never aatUre it—never more be the same sweet- 
. tmnpered, ggj companion, the forward rider 
wbea the bounds threw their heads to a baming 



scent, the graceful valseur in the gay ball-room, 
that he once had been : even to me, careless and 
happy, tliinking little of others' joys or sorrows, 
it seemed a pity that so promising a life should 
thus be blighted for the sake of a fair face that I 
greatly feared was false as fair, and for the mem- 
ory of honeyed words that carried a sting in their 
sweetness. 

And now he was going off in a hurry, though 
the meeting was not to take place till Friday, 
and this was Monday. What business could he 
have to do? He had no friends or relations 
that I knew of: then suddenly the conviction 
flashed into my mind, he has gone to bid her 
good-bye, gone to craze his kvniin yet more by a 
sight of her bewitching beaaty, gone to try to 
strike some spark of feeling from that dinty 
heart, and gone, as I feared, without the very 
faintest chance of success. Mnch as I pitied 
him, I could not wish him to succeed, for was 
not the fair, &lse-faced girl Claude*s promised 
bride, and was it not better ho should suffer than 
Feversham, who had once before been so unfor- 
tunate? As I thought this, it flashed through 
my mind that Claude would not feel this misfor- ■ 
tune so deeply ; moreover, he had more strength 
of character to fall back on in distress than the 
handsome, weak young man over whom I was 
lamenting. 

Next morning, early, Egerton was up and 
away, leaving no word or message to me or 
Claude, all arrangements having been settled the 
night before. He was gone on his way to The 
Poplars, whither the Prendcrgasts had now re- 
turned, and where he hoped to get u farewell 
glimpse of the girl that had beguiled and be- 
trayed him. 

lie had no definite idea in his head when he 
set out toward the place where he had spent so 
many happy hours ; it was merely a half- formed 
hope or wish that he might see her once more 
before his death that urged him onward. He 
hnd no thought of speaking to her in his mind, 
did not even intend to approach near enough to 
the house to render a meeting probable; yet, 
when he found himself on the familiar ground, 
wandering along the well-known shady paths, 
an irresistible impulse drew him farther and 
farther on, till he approached Mabers fiivorite 
haunt, a seat under a wide-spreading chestnut 
that drooped its heavy masses of foliage into the 
still surface of the pond, a large and beautiful 
sheet of artificial water. She was not there, and 
he knew, at that hour of day, was most probably 
at dinner. There was, therefore, no fear of an 
interruption from her, and thus thinking, he sat 
down to dream, and gaze into the still water, 
which seemed to offer such a peaceful haven to 
his weary heart, and under the glassy surface of 
which he would so gladly have buried his sor- 
rows, had such a course seemed to him honor- 
able. 

But though he had not courage to fight the 
battle of life bravely, now the prize he hod hith- 
erto struggled for was withdrawn, still he pre- 
ferred the fictitious appearance of honor and 
bravery offered by a duel with the man who bad 
supplanted and robbed b\m. Ix ww^ ^sxs»a«. 
him iViat, wViVi xVi^ \\^^«xv^^!aw^\v^ ^SwBcvsfiwA^ ^ ^"^^^ 
waa 2A c»N?aT«W a. ^a^ o.^ vJkvxVvw^^'^ T^V^c 
living aa \^ Vxa \ia^ io\\^^«iJcv^ XT?^?^^^ 
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peaceful waters, there to rest safe from all misery 
and troable, near in death to the fidse love that 
had dcceiTed him in lite. 

Snch vague thonghts, half of peace and dream- 
less rest, half of bitter sorrow and painful action 
yet to be gone through, haunted him as he sat 
there under the broad, leafy boughs, watching 
Avith listless, unobser\'ant eyes the dragon-flies 
hovering over the water, the lazy cattle standing 
knee-deep in the shady pond, the water- fowl 
gliding in and out among the islets — seeing them 
all without heeding, and the sounds of the hot 
summer day falling just as unnoticed on his ear. 
The buzzing of the myriad flies, the chirp of the 
hidden birds, the grasshopper's loud whirring, 
the gentle footfinll of some one approaching 
through the long grass— all these he might have 
heard, but did not, only sat there dreaming a 
cruel, agonizing dream, but one from which he 
could not tear himself away. 

Suddenly through his whole frame he seemed 
to feel her presence, and raised his head hurried- 
ly, dreading to encounter the glance of those eyes 
that were, of all things in the world, most dear to 
him, and yet most to be avoided. His instinct 
liad not deceived him. She was standing by the 
water's edge, her face half turned towa^ him, 
yet not seeing him, so completely was he hidden 
\>y the overhanging boughs. SUently he gazed, 
the wildest hopes and fears rising in his mind as 
he watched her, while she, all unconscious of his 
presence, remained looking at the wild fowl at 
play, with a strange wistful glance, as though she 
gazed at something beyond them that was invis- 
ible to all but her. She did not seem very hap- 
py, he thought, and certainly slie sighed once or 
twice heavily. After all, ho reasoned with him- 
self, it was possible, nay, it was probable, that the 
breaking of his engagement was not her doing, 
but that of her parents ; perhaps her heart was 
as sore at what she had been forced to do as even 
his had been, when he read the cruel words that 
blasted his life and ruined his hopes. 

Quick as the idea flashed through his mind, 
new hope sprang up, and he resolved to make 
one effort more to secure the love that was to 
him all in all, and without which he was deter- 
mined not to live. Quietly he stepped from his 
hiding-place and came toward her : as he drew 
near, the sound of his footfall caught her ear for 
the first time, and she turned huniedly to meet 
the intruder. As she recognized him, a terrified 
expression came into her calm, unfathomable 
eyes, like the piteous gaze of a hunted deer, and 
she looked eagerly from one side to the other, as 
though searching for a means of escape. He 
was too near for her to get away, so she stood 
motionless, and cried in a frightened, trembling 
voice, 

f ^ Leave me, I beg of yon ! I can not speak to 
yon now, and you must come here no more." 

For the first time in her life, perhaps, the cool, 
proud-spirited girl felt a sensation of fear, and 
the feeling was so new to her that fbr a minute 
it mastered and overcame her. Her alarm and 
agitation strengthened in the young man's mind 
the belief that it was not by her will that all this 
misery had come to pass. As for her, his seek- 
ing her, after the letter she had written, seemed 
to her cold mind, which was still incapable of 
comprehending aU the depth of feeling in his, 
Mifrerenge ahae eonld be the motive for whicli 



he songht her presence : the wild, excited look in 
his face as he came toward her confirmed her in 
this impression. 

She had heard of men who had gone mad on. 
der such cruel treatment as Egerton had received 
at her hands — ^men who had killed the woman 
they loved, when she proved false to them, soon- 
er than see her smile on another man as she bad 
once smiled on tliem ; and her blood ran cold 
OS she thought that here, alone and defensclesa, 
there was nothing between her and him she bad 
wronged — nothing that could prevent his wreak- 
ing his vengeance on her, as he had doabUess 
come with the intention of doing. She trem- 
bled at the thought, and glanced round wildly to 
see if there was any way of escape open ; hot un- 
less she had been endowed with the fleetness of 
a deer, he was too close for flight to avail her, 
and no help could she discern far or near. 

He whom she wronged thus — for her very sus- 
picions were yet another wrong done to the gen- 
erous, tender heart she had betrayed — noticed 
the terror in her looks, and ascribed it to a fear 
that her parents should discover with whom she 
was speaking, which confirmed him in his idea 
that their wishes, and theirs alone, had dictated 
the letter that had almost broken his heart, and 
was about to plunge him into a dangerous qnar- 
rel. 

As he thought thus, he stood close before her, 
and, impelled by the strong hope that had sprnng 
up in his heart, he drew her trembling, shrinking 
form to him, murmuring, 

'* Mabel, dearest, I know yon are true. They 
made you write that heartless letter. But I do 
not believe it ; and we will be happy in spite of 
them, if you will but wait a little longer." 

He stix)ked her soft, wavy hair fondly, bnt she 
shivered at his touch, and, her confidence return- 
ing as she felt he would never harm her, she 
drew herself from him, and with a sigh that was 
almost a sob, steeled herself for the struggle be- 
tween love and ambition that lay before her. 

" For Heaven's sake, Mabel," he cried, as she 
with returning courage drew herself from bis 
embrace, *' tell me that you had no part in this 
cruel business — that you were forced agaio^t 
your will to write that dreadful letter? Yo« 
love me still, do you not ? Time and absence 
can not change you any more than they can me. 

Then she answered, determined to shelter her- 
self behind her parents' names, and replied, 

"But how, Cecil, would you have me act 
against the wishes of my father and mother? I 
must obey them, and they do not like our mat' 
riage." 

"They will cease to object," he answered, 
eagerly, "if they find you r^ect the alliance 
they bad designed for you ; and if you are will- 
ing to wait till I have a home to offer yon, they 
will soon get tired of keeping us apart. I will 
work for your sake as I have never worked be- 
fore, and with the hope I have of your love, suc- 
cess, I know, will attend me." 

He tried again to draw her toward him, bat 
she stepped back angrily. 

"I will not oppose my parents," she cried; 
"and after their kindness to yoo, yoa should be 
the last to ask me to do so. It is tme I am en- 
gaged to marry Lord Fevershan^ as I told yon 
in my letter ; knowing that, you should never 
IWq eomft W^ \^ %^«Bk ta Wfi as job bnt 
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done; but as I was in the wrong to give you 
hopes that can never be realized, I forgive "you 
fully, and hope, when we next meet, all this may 
be forgotten, and that we may be the fiist friendis 
[ shocdd wish ns to be." 

As she spoke she held out her hand with a 
^Im smile, though her voice was hardly steady, 
md one less stunned and blinded than Cecil £g- 
irton was could have seen her face pole and her 
ip quiver as she stepped toward him, about to 
>a8s on. But her words had stung him to the 
oul, and somewhere about this young man, gen- 
ie and forbearing as he seemed, there lurked a 
idden fire that could on occasion blaze up, and 
»um as fiercely as that which rages in the hearts 
f other and outwardly more passionate men. 

''Yon shall not go! "he cried fiercely, taking 
oth her hands in his, and holding her Ml before 
im — ''you shall not go until you have told me 
lainly and clearly, is this all your doing? Your 
arents, I know, never denied your wishes, and 
i^ni what you said now, I b^n to believe at 
ut that you alone have framed' this accursed 
illainy — that your hand alone has wouuded the 
leart that loved you." 

She was frightened again now, as he held her 
irith a force that hurt her hands, and caused the 
ings to cut into her tender flesh ; but she was 
»rave, in spite of her bad heart — perhaps, indeed, 
t was the only quality about her that deserved 
eal admiration, for it was not the blind bravery 
»f ignorance that knows nothing, and therefore 
iears nothing ; it was a loftier courage, that, ful- 
y comprehending danger, could rise superior to 
mtnral terror and trample it underfoot. When 
he first shock of this unexpected meeting had 
vom off, her old dauntless spirit had returned, 
ind she resolved to put an end to this scene at 
)nce, let the consequences to herself be what 
:hcy might. Looking calmly up into Egertou s 
3xcited eyes, slie answered, 

" Could you not have told from my letter that 
such an intenlew as this would be disagreeable 
to me ? It is my wish, as I told you iu writing, 
that every thuig should be at an end between us. 
Yon would not be content without hearing the 
avowal from my lips ; if it has pained you, I am 
not to blame." 

She tried to wrest herself from his grasp and 
move off as she spoke, but he still held her, gaz> 
ing with eager eyes at the loveliness he had 
prized so much, worshiped so blindly. At length 
he spoke, and his voice was so harsh and bitter 
she hardly recognized the tones. 

'* You are right," he said. ** I was to blame 
in coming here, but I believed your mind to be 
ns lovely as your face, and never dreamed so 
much outward beauty could cover so base a 
heart. Go," he added, pushing her from him ; 
"I could curse you for having ruined my life, 
but henceforth I have no place among men, and 
the evil wishes of one who will soon be nameless 
and forgotten shall never cloud the happy future 
of the woman he loved too well." 

f'inding herself free to move, Mabel hardly 
listened to his words, but turned quickly away, 
walking with a dignified though rapid step, like 
that of one who, while disdaining to flee, longs 
to be out of the way as soon as possible. As for 
Cecil Egerton, he remained where she left him, 
looking after her retreating form, all life atid 
light &dlng out of bis eyes as he watched, and a 



set, rigid look of overwhelming despair creeping, 
over hb noble face. When she disappeared un-. 
der the overhanging boughs, he sighed and turn- 
ed to leave, but it seemed as though the shock 
had be^vildered and weakened him, for, gazing 
blindly around, he turned first in one direction, 
then in another, unable to remember which path 
led out of the domain and back to the village. 
Several times he set out, as he supposed^ in the 
right way, but always returned to the point from 
which he had started, and at length sat down 
again by the water-side, saying, 

'* I must wait a little ; let me think calmly, and 
then I shall recollect every thing." 

But calm thoughts would not come to his over- 
taxed brain, only the remembrance of Mabel's 
cold, unconcerned face when she told him she 
had written the letter, only her cruel partiilg 
words; while now and then a thought of the 

duel that lay before him at A , on Friday^ 

darted through his mind, and every time it flash- 
ed on his memory he would make an effort to 
rise, exclaiming, " I must be going," and would 
then sink down again, trembling and confused, 
on the grassy bank. 

Poor fellow ! he had not the determination or 
eneiigy to keep down his sorrow with a slhrong 
luind, and turn himself to his work in the world, 
as a relief from agonizing thought. No, ho was 
by nature too much of a dreamer to turn to act- 
ive exertion as a distraction from his grief; and 
now his golden visions were so shattered, his 
fond hopes so destroyed, that no dreams of a 
happier future coidd find place in his hearts 
Satisfied that the world no longer contained any 
thing worth living for, he let sorrow take posses- 
sion of him, and sought only for some comer in 
which he might lie down and die, apart from 
human observation and sympathy. But first he 
must have his revenge— the man who had sup-' 
planted and cheated him must suffer, although 
he had once been friendly and kind ; yet all that 
must now be forgotten — no remembrance of any 
friend must hold back his hand when vengeance 
lay before him, for this injury Claude Fevershnm 
had wrought him was too great, too maddening 
to pass unpunished. 

It was possible, too, that his rival might es*. 
cape unscathed, and that he might be the one to 
sufier. It was not only possible, it was probable. 
All through life he had been unfortunate, strug- 
gling to exist, while others no better fitted byna* 
ture to enjoy prosperity than he were living in 
happiness and comfort. His genius (for he had 
genius, certainly) had been unrecognized and un- 
protected, and the short, brief episode of ecstasy 
he had enjoyed seemed only to have been grant* 
ed him that he might feel more keenly his utter 
misery when hope and love were snatched from 
him. Therefore it seemed to him, as he sat 
there thinking, that the punishment he designed 
to inflict on Lord Feversham might very proba- 
bly recoil on his own head; but this thought- 
pleased far more than it terrified him, for, after 
all, death was now what he desired most,.and, if 
he failed in killing his rival, it would be far hap- 
pier that that fate should await him. One or oth- 
er it must be — which he hardly cared ; for if he 
was victor, life had still no attraction for him, 
was only indeed, to his imagination, a dreary, 
pain-stricken waste, and he fdt, without actoal- . 
ly framing any fixfid \i\axi \^ V>& \Bk!^\^*^oax\«^ 
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should not long endure the miseiy that lay before 
liiin. 

When his thoughts reverted to Mabel, his brain 
seemed to whirl, and his verj heart felt on fire ; 
that she whom he had loved as perhaps few men 
had loved before — that she should have proved 
so fklse, was maddening. Had he been made of 
sterner and stronger stuff, as a man should be, he 
might DO doubt have felt as keenly ; but after the 
first shock was over he would have braced up the 
nerves of his mind, and turned resolutely away 
from all thoughts of the love that had deceived 
and betrayed him. The wound would open and 
smart again and again, no doubt, and the strong- 
er and truer>hearted the man, the longer would 
the scar throb and buni ; but the old physician. 
Time, and the work of the busy, bustling world, 
would at last heal the pain and the aching, even 
thoujg^h the man should be destined to can-y the 
mark to his grave. 

But Cecil Egerton was not a brave soldier in 
the field of life, as such silent, stniggling heroes 
are. The great fault of his character was his 
womanish weakness and tenderness, a fault which 
caused him at once to give up the battle when 
the stress and heat of the fight for life threatened 
to overwhelm him ; the man who loses heart in 
this strife is as surely lost as though he were dead 
already, for the cix>wds behind rush onward mad- 
ly, not heeding the figure stricken and kneeling 
in their path ; or, if they notice him at all, they 
only exclaim, '' The goal is before us, we can not 
wait for him.*' . Then, planting their cruel feet 
on the weary shoulders, they trample him under 
the moving mass, never caring that the stepping, 
stone helping them onward is the prostrate form 
of one that once felt, and dared, and struggled as 
they ; that perhaps even yet breathes and groans 
in ins agony, but whose breath in a few short 
moments will be quenched, whose groans will die 
away in silence, his life beaten and crushed out 
by the mighty human tide that sweeps so unpity- 
ingly over the fallen. 

So he sat in his misery through the long hours 
of the summer*s day, only able to realize his pain, 
only feeling the anguish of love slighted and be- 
trayed, only exclaiming bitterly in his inmost 
heart, " God help me I 1 loved her too well !" 

It was all he said and all he thought. In the 
ever-recurring murmur there was a monotonous 
pathos, corresponding lamentably to the bewil- 
dered state of his once brilliant mind. Could 
any have seen and heard, it would have affected 
them more than the wildest, maddest ejaculations 
uttered by sorrowing humanity. 

At last, as the evening shadows began to fall, 
he rose slowly, and, after one or two efforts to 
collect his scattered thoughts, seemed to remem- 
ber the road by which he had come. Several 
times he wandered out of the right path, but at 
last reached the village, and learning, in answer 
to his confused though eager questions, that the 
last train to London for the night had not passed 
through, betook himself to the station, there to 
await its arriv 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE DUEL. 

It was a still, gray morning, and the woods 

around the little village of A were stirred by 

the faint breeze that announced the approach of 
dawn, when Fbversham, Mayleigh, and I drove 
up to the spot appointed for our meetinj; with 
Egerton. I was to be his second, Mayleigh was 
Claude's ; not perhaps because he was a greater 
fiiend of my cousin than any of the others, in- 
deed he was far less so, but because Mayleigh 
was on leave, and Claude had feared that so 
many of us asking for a few days* leave together 
might excite suspicion if any talk arose aboat 
the duel ; besides, Mayleigh, though of a most 
pertinacious and inquisitive disposition, coald 
keep a secret better than most men. We brought 
with us a French doctor, a quiet, self-absorbed- 
looking man, who expressed no curiosity or sur- 
prise about our quan-el, or the cause of it, but 
brought what he considered necessary without 
asking questions, a characteristic which raised 
him greatly in our estimation. 

The spot we had appointed for our place of 
meeting was a beautiful glade in the large wood 

that lies to the south of A . A stream ran 

through it, keeping up constant verdure even dur- 
ing the fierce heats of summer ; now as we entered 
it in the still gray morning light, the deep repose 
that rested on every thing, the utter silence, bro- 
ken only by the tinkling of the brook, seemed an 
unspoken protest against the design with which 
we had invaded that peaceful spot, and some at 
least among us felt that it would be almost sac- 
rilege to mar with this outbreak of man's worst 
passions the holy quietude that brooded around. 

At first sight Egerton did not appear to be 
there, and Feversham, speaking in a low tone to 
me, said, . r 

** Darrell, can we not manage to settle this af- 
fair somehow if he turns up?— though I would 
rather he did not keep his appointment, so grieved 
am I at what has happened. I liked the young 
fellow, and I can not bear the idea of shooting at 
liim, as if he were a mark set up for practice. 
Besides, I feel as if I were to blame in the matter, 
for certainly it was through my instramentalitv 
he was jilted, though of course I was ignoi-ant of 
his engagement, or I should have taken care to 
avoid Mabel, instead of seeking her company « 
I did." 

So spoke Claude, generously trying to take tbe 
blame of her false conduct off his fianckt and 
transfer it to his own shoulders ; but I had seen 
a little of the young lady's manoeuvres, and had 
heard more, therefore I could not help thinking 
that, if the whole truth were known, it would be 
found she had sought him a great deal more than 
he had sought her. 

I fancy Claude was unhappy and uneasy who- 
ever he thought of Mabel's conduct in this affair. 
Even though he was fairly bewitched by her beau- 
ty and pretty ways, and mistook his passionate 
admiration for genuine love, he could not but see 
that her behavior had been heartless and crael; 
though he excused it to himself on the plea of 
her childishness and youth, and her ardent affec- 
tion fot himself, yet it made him desire earnest- 
ly to avovi f^ ^\]A m^ ^^ ^^ysv^^ fellow who, he 
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said, turning from me, ns a slight figure stepped 
into the glade, and by the now increasing light 
nre recognized Cecil Egerton. But what misery' 
and despair were visible in his countenance!— 
how changed it was, even since I last saw him, 
kvhen the blow had only just fallen. He was only 
Lhe ghost of a man, woni, meagre, hungry-look- 
ing, with great hollow, wild eyes, that roamed 
restlessly from one to the other of our party, nev- 
3r remaining steady for an instant, with quiver- 
ing, eager lips, that opened to speak several times, 
md then closed without uttering a sound. Truly 
lie was a pitiable object, for no brave man has 
[& right to give way so to despair while life and 
work lie before him. 

As he stood thus before ns, I saw a change 
come over Claude Feversham's face — a change 
expressing soitow, pity, and a kind of pained sur- 
prise, like that a man might be expected to feel 
lit the sight of one whom he had known and 
liked, so utterly and irretrievably broken down, 
and for such a cause. However, after all, it is 
for such causes that men in nil ages, even the 
best and wisest, have committed the maddest fol- 
lies, the blackest crimes — have even allowed the 
light of fame illumining their works to fade away 
into darkness, to let their names gi'ow silent on 
the lips of their brother men — all because a wom- 
an's smile has been withdrawn,' a woman's voice 
gix>wn cold, a woman's heart proved false. Though 
such is the case, and the history of the world 
shows us that in all ages it was so, it seemed to 
me, as I looked at Egerton standing there dull 
and immovable in his despair, that those men are 
more noble and worthy by far who, after receiv- 
ing such a blow, have strength to dra\v the man- 
tle of their pride over the wound, to look the 
world boldly in the face, to seek their work and 
do it, not stopping to seek for pity and sympathy 
from the crowd, ever more ready to ridicule than 
to sympathize, but determined to conquer the 
pain at last, though utter oblivion of what was 
once suffered may never be theirs. 

But this was no time for moralizing, and I was 
just about to settle the preliminaiies with May- 
leigh, when Claude, stepping up to Cecil, said, 

*'Can we not avoid this, Egerton? I admit 
I have done you a grievous wrong, but it was 
unintentional, and now I can not bear to add to 
that injury yet this other, of fighting a duel with 
you. Remember, if discovered, it will cost both 
of ns our commissions ; and while that is a mat- 
ter of little moment to me, it may perhaps be 
more important to you. Besides," he added, 
showing a little awkwardness in his manner, as 
men are apt to do when speaking to another on a 
subject dear to their heart,** she would be pained 
to hear of it, and that ought to have some weight, 
both with vou and me." 

Egerton had hardly seemed to listen to these 
few words, spoken gently, in Claude's grave, 
sweet voice; but no sooner had his captain 
ceased speaking than a rush of color overspread 
his pale face, and a light seemed to flash from 
his eye as he raised his head and looked round 
haughtily. 

'* You seem very anxious on my account, Lord 
Feversham, to avoid the scandal of this duel. Of 
course I can not attribute your backwardness to 
want of coui'fl^e, because I believe yoa do not con- 
sider yourself at all wanting in that qna]ity,what- 
erer others may think: onlv I do not feel in- 



clined to deprive you of this opportunity of dis- 
playing it — unless, indeed, you might prefer to 
receive a lesson of a rather more disagreeable 
nature from my hands." 

As the young man said this, with the most in- 
sulting sneer on his handsome featui'es, Claude*s 
face became white with passion, and for a minute 
he looked as if he could have taken Egeiton by 
the throat and choked back the taunting words 
ere they came foith ; but with a violent effort he 
commanded himself, and answered, in a hurried, 
trembling voice, very unlike his usual sweet tones, 

** Egerton, since you have been under my com- 
mand you have never observed any thing in me 
that authorizes your addressing such language to 
me ; for the sake of the friendship I felt for yon, 
I am sorry to think you have used words which I 
know you believed to be untrue, even while you 
uttered them. But after this, unless you retract 
what you have said, no course remains open tu 
me but to carry out the object of this meeting. 
Will you stUl have it so ?" 

"You know my wishes," answered the young 
man sternly. **I)arrell, pray settle it all as soon 
as possible." 

While he spoke, a remembrance of Feversham's • 
unvarying kindness, and of the utter injustice of 
his aspersions, flashed across his mind; but he 
was too bent on vengeance for the wrong that had 
been done him to allow better feelings to turn 
him back from the course he had chosen. Be- 
sides, in it lay his chief hope of oblivion and I'est 
from trouble. Feversham, if roused, was perhaps 
as blindly passionate as himself, only he was not 
easily excited to anger. If, however, Egerton 
could so raise his ire as to make him desirous 
of injuring his antagonist, his eye was keen, his 
aim steady, and there would be little doubt the 
young man's rest from the pain of living would 
not be long delayed. Indeed Egerton desired 
this far more than to harm Claude — that would 
avail him nothing ; besides, his captain had been 
kind to him, and stood by him at all times; 
above all, any mischief done to Lord Feversham 
would trouble her most, the girl whom he had 
loved so well, who had loved him so little, and 
wronged him so cruelly. 

For all these reasons, therefore, it was but a 
form Cecil desired to go through — the form of 
fighting a duel; his real intent was merely to 
stand as a mark for Feversham's fii*e, and him- 
self discharge his pistol in the air. By this time 
all preliminaries had been settled, the ground had 
been stepped, the principals placed, and only the 
signal remained to be given. Egerton, who by 
his looks seemed to have been several days with- 
out sleep or food, appeared by this time perfectly 
exhausted with all the excitement he had gone 
through. As he took the pistol I placed in his 
hands, I could see that he trembled excessively ; 
as it seemed to me, more from weakness than 
from any sentiment of fear. 

The signal was given at last, after a final ap- 
peal on my part to Egerton that the matter might 
be made up without proceeding further; but all 
was in vain — he was-obdurate,'»and'reIiiGtantly I 
signed to Mayleigh-that it must go on. ,^erton, 
near whom I was standingv fifed in. tK^ ^-^^2ttsx 
I could see A\s\\xvc\\\ . \ ^"ao «k« ^ <5v %^«cM!^\si 
see him Btatt, aTv<\.^v«»VN&\wvw\ Vi\c& :^'^5^^ 
rectly afteTlJww*\AXim^%^x^,>^^^^'^!^^^^>^™ 
er sign o£\iax\tv%\M»ea\vxK\% wAxn.n^^'^^^V* 
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ble to tell by liis countenance if he was wounded, 
for it had been before as white and pain-stricken 
as mortal face could be. 

Turning toward me, without jioticins either 
Feyershara or Mayleigh, he said, ** Farewell, 
Darrell, wo shall never meet again. Do not ask 
me to speak to Captain Feversham — I can not 
do it.^ Say good-bye for me to all who cared for 
me in ' ours.' And now I must be gone. Fare- 
well." 

So saying, and just as Claude and Mayleigh 
approached, be turned away, and pushing into 
the surrounding woods vanished from sight. 
Once, as he walked hurriedly away, it seemed to 
me as if he stumbled and almost fell, but quick- 
ly recovering he went on, and I thought no more 
about it for the time. 

** Well, this is curious," began Mayleigh, when 
he came up to me. '* Your principal has ske- 
daddled, without ever stopping to ask mine if he 
is satisfied, or to make it up, in case they have 
both had enough. What does it all mean ?" 

** Don't ask me, indeed," I answered rather 
crossly, for the whole affair had distressed and 
annoyed me. **Egerton is an unaccountable 
fellow nt the best of times, and since he heard 
this bad news I do believe he has been a little 
touched. He did not fire at you at all, Claude, 
after his insisting so strenuously on fighting." 

"Did he not?" answered Claude, sadly. 
"Well, I took no aim at all — I fired straight 
before me. I was afraid if I fired in the air he 
might make that an excuse for havmg another 
round, he seemed so determined about it. I do 
not know whether my bull went near him or not ; 
do you?" 

"I almost fancier] he was hit at first," I re- 
plied ; ** but I think I must have been mistaken, 
for he said nothing, and walked o£f quite briskly. 
I am very sorry all this has occurred, for it seems 
he does not intend to return to the regiment, and 
he was always a good kind of fellow. We shall 
miss him, I am sure." 

** Very likely at our steeple-chases," put in 
Mayleigh, with a cynical smile. "After all, he 
was a softy, not good for much ; besides, he is all 
right — ^got o£f better than he deserves, I think. 
Let us go back to A now and get some break- 
fast." 

This was Mayleigh*s way of dismissing the 
subject, and I have no doubt many of the others 
would have indorsed his opinion, for Egerton, 
though greatly liked by those who knew him 
well, was somehow too retiring and gentle in his 
disposition to make friends among the more bois- 
terous youngsters, of whom there were a good 
many in the regiment. As for me, I had liked 
him very well, yet, though I confess I had no 
right to feel it, there was a dash of contempt in 
my affection for him, which was not at all of the 
same kind as that I entertained for my cousin 
Claude. As I said before, I had hardly any right 
to think of him in this contemptuous manner, 
for it was only a difference of disposition, and 
greater youth, that prevented me from losing my- 
self as utterly as he had done, when Gwendoline 
Bambridge first showed me she loved my cousin, 
and not myself. 

Claude was silent and graye enough on our 

way back ta A ; one woald almost have 

tmigbt, from the expreaaion ef his countenance, 
aai ibe dael bad bad a fiUal ending, or that Yiq 



would have been better pleased hud the temiina- 
lion been more serious. Such was not the case, 
however ; for calling me to him, as soon as oar 
breakfast was over, he said, 

** I am very uneasy, Vivian, about that poor 
fellow Egerton. I noticed he appeared hardly 
able to stand from weakness this morning, and I 
should say, from the look of his face, he was ill. 
I fear, indeed, from his conduct altogether, that 
his brain must be affected, and, having had so 
much share in causing his misery, I can not be 
satisfied till I hear of his safety. Let us make 
a few inquiries through the town, and find oat 
whether he has been here since, and if he has, 
whether he has yet left." 

We did so accordingly, and succeeded in dis- 
covering that a young man answering to his de- 
scription had left A by the earliest train, 

passing through to Calais. Very ill he seemed, 
the porter said who gave us this information. 
He kept his hand pressed to his side, and appear- 
ed to walk with difficulty. 

** Can it be possible he was wounded ?" I ask- 
ed of Claude, when we were alone again ; and I 
then related what I had seen, or fancied I had 
seen, at the time of the duel ; but Claude insist- 
ed I must have been mistaken. 

'*I know very well the poor fellow b fl^^he 
said, **but it is not the result of a wound. I 
took no aim, and I don't think it possible, under 
those circumstances, that I could have hurt him." 

"Perhaps you are right," I answered, and we 
thought no more about the matter, only deter- 
mined to seek him out the moment we returned 
to England. We did not imagine we should hare 
to look far for him, as we both fancied he mast 
have rejoined, at least until he should have sold 
out ; for, from his last words to me, I had a kind 
of idea he did not intend remaining with us. 

But when we got back to Dublin we were 
rather astonished to find that Cecil had not been 
heard of by any of our fellows since the day be 
left ; and a day or two more passed without oar 
being able to obtain any clue to his whereaboats. 
Two or three days after our return, when I 
lounged into the mess-room shortly afterjpost- 
hour, Claude was just opening out the Times, 
with an indifferent, nnintelrested expression, 
like that of a man who looked at the news be- 
cause it was the correct thing to know what was 
going on, but who did not feel any personal anx- 
iety about the state of affairs. I had a letter 
from home, and took it over to the window to 
read it in peace, for there were a lot of other 
fellows in the room, talking and laughing, and I 
wanted to bo quiet while looking at the news from 
home. 

Suddenly an exclamation from Claude caused 
me to look up. He had sprung to his feet, and 
stood with horror-stricken face, gazing at tb6 
paper that trembled visibly in his hands. 

"What is the matter?" I asked, coming fo 
him, and looking over his shoulder. 

"Look at that! "he answered, pointing to ft 
paragraph in the paper. " He is dead I Wretch- 
ed boy, can he have killed himself?" 

By this time every one in the room had 

crowded round, eager to hear what was up, bimI 

it was soon known among them all thal> their 

commdft, Cecil E^rton, was dead. How and 

wVvy YI8A t^qX '^Q>\.>utfy9m^\roL\'Mk ^^Rsrabt «U j^rtio- 

iJLaTS Yioa\^ cQXii'^ o^X. m ^^s&f^ vbJ^V^^^DMi& 
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iB^bfle every ^'ariety of report was circulated as to 
the possible manner in which he had come by his 
death — this mach being, at least, known to ns, 
that his body had been found in the grounds of 
Mr. Prendergast's place. The Poplars. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD-TREE. 

It was a lovely morning early in the summer 
when Mabel Prendergast sauntered out of the 
low French window in the drawing room, on to 
the i^reen, well-kept lawn, and thence wandered 
slowly onward through the shady glades, with 
^hich the domain abounded. It was a beauti- 
ful dity, and the sun shone down fiercely on the 
heavy woods by which her home was encircled ; 
^e fresh green of early summer was assuming 
^ bronzed, burnished look that told how, before 
^oi^S* they would don the gorgeous tints of au- 
tanrin. The ferns among the long grass emitted 
^ ^int aromatic fragrance as she crushed them 
in passing ; the hum of flies among the scented 
^^ (>onghs sounded like a low, monotonous song ; 
"'^ air seemed thrilling with heat, and life, and 
^^^et odors, as she wandered on, pausing now 
®*<i then to draw in her breath, with a keen ap- 
Pi**eo4ation of the delicious feeling of the air, and 
^^^ she did not seem particularly happy. To 
^^iy ^^ truth, she had never felt so since the day 
^o^^ gliQ wrote that cruel letter to her whilom 
[?"*^^r, Cecil Egerton : if it had troubled her be- 
^*^*'*^ ^he met him that day at the pond, it had 
-ainly not grieved her less since. 

she roamed onward quietly in the balmy 
^ Vning air, it seemed to her that she might very 
'^■1 have been contented to live with him on 
she possessed, without desiring more fame 
power than would in that position fall to her 
He had loved her so truly — she felt and 
it ; and she — well, she had loved him quite 
* ^^vell as it was in her nature to love — nay, more 
^*^Ti she would have thought it possible she could 
'« ;- for though ambition had for a while hard- 
her heart and led her astray, yet now she 
'^l^an to repent, and she felt that if he were to 
'^<^nd before her again and ask her once more 
^^ Join her fate to his, she could not refuse him. 
^^a« it too late even yet ? What if she broke 
^^ with Lord Feversham, would he come to her 
^^ain ? The world, she knew, would be against 
H^ • it was a very small crime that she had jilt- 
^ a nameless ensign in a marching regiment — 
indeed, most of the dowagers who sat in con- 
clave over that misdemeanor, when it became 
known^ had agreed she had done very right, when 
they fonnd she had by the same stroke succeed- 
ed ia catching one of the best matches going. 
But it would be a very different matter, she knew, 
throwing over Lord Feversham. All their circle 
— and it was a pretty extensive one — would be 
down on her: after all, what did that matter, 
with the object she had in view, though every 
friend she had should turn against her? He 
would still be true — nay more, the greater the 
bUime thrown on her, the more censure she re- 
ceived, the more would he cherish and protect 
her, if she would grant him the right to do so. 

Bat then her long -planned scheme, soon to 
be foffiUed — could slie bear to abandon it now, 




when so near its completion? It would be a 
struggle, and she might repent the sacrifice after- 
ward; at any rate, she would do nothing has- 
tily; she would wander onward, and leave her 
decbion to accident. She would look out for 
omens, after the manner of the ancient Romans, 
as perhaps many around us do at the present 
day, only we are ashamed of ourselves, and hide 
our superstitions, while they believed in theirs 
openly, and admitted them as part of their re- 
ligion. 

So it happened as Mabel Pi*endergast went 
slowly on under the shade of the stately trees, 
pushing her way, sometimes with difficulty, 
through the under-wood, she came suddenly on a 
man, lying apparently asleep under a wide-spread- 
ing beech. ' The long grass and bracken nodded 
over him, half concealing him from sight. His 
face was turned from her, but the attitude was 
that of a man who had lain down in utter weari- 
ness, and had so fallen asleep. For a minute or 
two she was frightened by the intense silence and 
stillness of the place — the very birds seemed to 
have fled the presence of the intruder, and she 
dreaded to step backward or forward lest an un- 
guarded footstep should arouse the slumberer, 
which, little timid though she was, Mabel Pren- 
dergast did not desire, now she was alone, a 
good way from her father's house. 

After pausing for a minute, however, her self- 
possession returned to her. As well as she could < 
see, he did not look like a vagrant, and something 
in the faint outline she caught, through w^aving 
grass and feathery ferns, reminded her strangely 
of the man on whom her thoughts had been so 
lately dwelling. 

Quietly, therefore, she walked round the sleep- 
er, intending to obtain a view of his face. If it 
was the person she guessed, her self-questioning; 
was answered at once. She wOuld awake him, 
ask his pardon and forgiveness, which she never 
for one minute doubted he would accord her, and 
then they would bo happier together than they 
ever yet had been — for she had leaiiied now to 
know her own heart, and albeit her suffering had 
not been great, as hers was not a sensitive na- 
ture, still it had taught her that affection may be 
a torment as well as a blessing ; she had made 
up her mind that for her henceforth it should be 
the latter. If, however, it was a stranger whom 
she had discovered lying there, she would retire 
as quietly as she had come, trusting her noiseless 
movements would not disturb him. 

As she came round in front of him she per- 
ceived that his hat had been placed or had fallen 
over his face, so as to conceal it almost entirely 
— ^yet, from the little she did see, she could no 
longer doubt that it was Cecil. But how deathly 
white, how thin, how wretched ! And he slept 
80 calmly, the deep sleep of exhausted nature, she 
thought; though, as she stood watching, this in- 
tensity of repose seemed unnatural, and she would 
fain have awaked him. 

But now that she was beside him, and knew 
ibr certain it was none other than he, she felt a 
kind of shyness about what she should say were 
she to awake him ; she remained standing and 
hesitating for nearly a quarter of an hour before 
she could make up her mind to act. Then she 
bent down beside him, and called gently, *' Ce- 
cil, Cecil ;'* but he neither stirred nor ausvcxftd. 
— oikAy xVve \ow^ igcvAi^ «»aX ^vdLisrax^ ^fio»^^^«^ 
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over his quiet foi*Tn, nnd a rny of Runli^ht, dart- 
ing through tho overhanging boughs, liglited up 
his lialf-hidden face, making it seem even more 
white and wan than before. Again she called, 
and again silence only answered her. Her lieart 
began to beat quicker, she hardly knew why, as, 
impatient and eager, she put out her hand and 
touched him on the shoulder. But oven at her 
touch, that should have thrilled him through and 
through, he stirred not ; she paused, clasping her 
hands over her hcait to still its beating, and 
looking eagerly round as though seeking some 
companion to assist her, and to chase away the 
honible feeling that was creeping over her. 

But no one was in sight, and after a minute's 
pause, during which period of suspense her breath 
came in quick, panting sobs, she raised the hat 
from his face, and as her eyes fell on it, the terri- 
ble truth against which she had been tigliting for 
the last few minutes forced its way to lier heait. 
She hod never seen death in any human form be- 
fore, but her heart told her that the dead now lay 
before her. Dead ! and through her, conscience 
whispered to her; and yet she had loved him 
well, in her fashion. As she knelt beside the 
cold form, and gazed with dry, aching eyes on the 
' marble face, she felt she had never known till 
now how much she cared for him ; and now it 
was too late ! 

Too late to bring life back to him ; too late for 
repentance and love to avail; too late for any 
thing but despair, remorse, and anguish — that 
. was all that was left her ; and, alas ! the dead 
could never know that she had sorrowed, that 
she had repented ; that the burden of her life 
would be her conduct toward him, her grief for 
his loss. 

Calm and self-controlled as she was by nature, 
she was now so no longer ; she threw herself on 
her knees beside him, kissed his cold brow and 
the lips that were now rigid and colorless : kissed 
them with a passionate love she hod never felt in 
the happy days that were passed, that she was 
destined never again to feel in the future. It 
seemed as if her very nature had been changed 
by the suddenness and magnitude of the blow, 
for she cried as she knelt beside him, 

"Oh! Cecil, my love! would I had died in- 
stead of you ! Would to God I lay here, and 
you were alive and happy!" 

Thus she cried, half heart-broken by the con- 
sequences of her own wrong -doing; and the 
minutes slipped on silently while still she linger- 
ed, weeping burning, bitter tears that gave no re- 
lief as they fell. 

She thought no more of the world now, nor of 
home and parents either ; all she desired was to 
rest by him, if that might be. Life had nothing 
more that seemed desirable to her. She sat with 
her arms supporting 'the dear head, that was ten 
thousand times dearer then than it had ever been 
before, while the summer day crept on, and the 
birds, encouraged by the stillness, flitted about, 
twittering, and the squirrels sprang from branch 
to branch, eying the sad group inquisitively, and 
sometimes venturing so near that the girl might 
almost have touched them. But she never raised 
her eyes from the pallid face before her, never 
changed her position from the spot where she 
had Snst sat down, heeded not the pattering drops 
on the leaves overhead, that betokened a passing 
9bower; she saw only, as throngh a mist, the eyes 



now glazed and lifeless looking on her with love 
from afar ; she only seemed to see the cold, mo- ' 
tionless lips smiling tenderly, as thev used to do ' 
in happy days gone by. Then at length ererv 
thing around grew dark and swam before her 
eyes, and, exhausted by the anguish of her now 
awakened heart, she fell fonvard across the dead, ' 
almost as lifeless as the body on which she lay. r 

It was merciful, perhaps, that oblivion had i 
come thus to her, else her remorse would hare 
driven her mad ; for perhaps never had any wom- 
an sinned more daringly against the dictates of 
her own heart than she, and perhaps on none had 
so cruel and sudden a punishment fallen. For a 
time she lay there insensible, almost lifeless, across 
the heart that had throbbed so wildly for love of 
her, but that could never more feel rapture at her 
tenderness or despair at her displeasure. 

She was found thus by her father, who had 
gone out in search of her, her prolonged absence 
having alarmed her family. When she came to 
herself she was lying on her o\vn bed, and for ft 
few short minutes flattened herself that the. terri- 
ble truth which had been discovered by her among 
the luxuriant under-wood and waving ferns in the 
park was a dream that would vanish before her 
waking thoughts. But the faces around her were 
grave and sad, and the first question she put was 
answered by a pained silence that spoke more 
than words could have done. Then a kind of 
madness seized on her. She most know where 
he was lying ; she must see the dear face, so still 
and marble-white, once more — this she would do, 
and none should prevent her. 

She sprang from her bed as she thought thus, 
and, shaking off those who sought to detain her, 
hurried to where the corpse was laid. She seemed 
to know by instinct it was lying in the room which 
he had inhabited when alive. There, having 
found it, she threw herself on her knees beside 
the bed, and remained long in that attitude, 
speechless, because her feelings lay too deep^or 
words. 

At length, yielding to her nH)ther*s entreaties, 
she rose, and passing those around her, made her 
way, with tottering, feeble steps, to her own room, 
where she sat down almost unconscious and sul- 
lenly despairing, refusing either food or comfort, 
even from those dearest to her. She remained 
for two days thus, differing little in outward ap- 
pearance from the dead for whom she grieved. 
But suddenly a change seemed to come over her 
— it was as though some recollection of the world 
had aroused her. Being left alone for a few min- 
utes, she astonished her mother by appearing 
dressed in the drawing-room, where Mrs. Pi-en- 
dergast was writing to a celebrated London ])hy. 
sician for advice on her daughter's case. But 
the change, thongh outwardly an improvement, 
did not seem to benefit her mind. All her for- 
mer pursuits were abandoned, and she spent her 
days roaming restlessly through the house, with 
dull, unobsen'ant looks, and no apparent cause 
for her restlessness. 

It had been discovered at the inquest that Ce- 
cil Egerton had been very recently wounded in 
the left side, and though the doctor gave it as 
his opinion that the wound would not have been 
fatal if properly attended to, yet exposure to cold, 
damp, and hunger, while so weakened, had caused 
hid deat)d. TYvw% CXsecoA^ ^oxmsi himself, at least 
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he had, as he thought, made sure of letting him 
off without any injury. Of course he came for- 
Avard and stated his share in the unhappy event, 
but his family having great interest, and he him- 
self being considered a rising man, the matter 
Avas hushed up, and few knew that he had been 
mixed up in it at all. 

Mr. Vansittart bore the loss of his intended 
lieir with tlie equanimity that might have been 
expected from him. Cecil had not lately been 
AS strong as the heir to Beaumanoir should have 
heen ; an invalid was not the sort of person who 
should inherit a fine property, and people who 
Avould be more willing than he had ever been to 
enter into Mr. Yansittart's views, and who were 
more likely to get on in the world, if given the 
position of his heir presumptive, were as plentiful 
as blackberries. So the old man soon consoled 
himself for his poor nephew's untimely death. 

When some weeks had passed away, and Ma- 
bel had regained her calmness, though only in 
the strange, unnatural manner described, her 
mother found her busy writing one morning. 
On asking her daughter with whom she was cor- 
responding, she observed a little hesitation and 
unwillingness to answer. 

** Never mind, dear," Mi*s. Frendergast said 
kindly ; she was so glad to see her daughter re- 
sume any of her old occupations, or employ herself 
at all, that she would have allowed her to cor- 
respond privately with any one ; besides which, 
she had implicit faith in the girl's discretion. 
But Mabel, after a moment's pause, held the let- 
ter toward her mother, saying, 

"You may read it. You would know all 
about it soon enough, and I am sure you will 
think I am right.'* 

It was a letter to Claude Feversham — a peni- 
tent, self-reproachful letter, accusing heraelf of 
being the cause of all the evil that had happened, 
and begging Claude to release her from her en- 
gagement. 

** I can not marry you," she said, " for I have 
never cared for you. It was ambition led me 
to accept you, and now that my conduct has 
caused the death of the only man I ever loved, 
ambition has lost its charms for me. A quiet, 
lonely life is all I now desire or hope for. You 
will, I am sure, not refuse me this request, the 
first and last I shall ever make to you. I know," 
the letter went on, "that I have wronged you 
deeply, I have persuaded yon I loved you, and 
perhaps have won love from you in return. If 
this be so, I pray you to pardon me, but also 
have pity on me. You will find many others to 
take my place with you ; your wound can never 
go as deep as mine, for it is not your own evil- 
doing that has caused it." 

So the letter went on, begging forgiveness, and 
declaring how utterly impossible it was she could 
ever be more to him than she was then ; in her 
remorse and anguish, she also confessed that it 
was she who had found out Claude's love for 
Miss Bambridge, and had told his mother. 

Her mother read it slowly through, and when 
she had finished, said gently, 

"Have you considered this step well, Mabel? 
At some future time you may regret having 
given up Lord Feversham in the first bitterness 
of year grief; for you can not feel always as you 
do BOW, Your sorrow will wear away, and you 
will perhaps wish you had not acted so hastily.** 



She held the letter in her hand as. she spoke, 
looking irresolutely at her daughter, who hard- 
ly appeared to hear what was said ; but as her 
mother ceased speaking, she roused herself with 
a kind of effort, and in a wondering tone repeated : 

" Wish I had not acted so hastily! This is not - 
a hasty action ; it is the one I have been medita- 
ting all these days ; only I did not feel myself 
strong enough to carry out my resolution till to- 
day. I shall never repent having given up Lord 
Feversham. My great sorrow is that I ever ac- 
cepted him. And, mother, you need never more 
fear your daughter's leaving you. If I were a Bo- 
man Catholic, I should go into a convent, and seek 
peace in penance and fasting ; as it is, our homo 
here must be my retreat, and whatever happiness 
or content the future has in store for 4ne, must 
be in loving you and my father as you deser\'e 
for all your goodn&ss to me, and in trying to do 
my duty by you, as I fear I have never done it 
before. 

Mrs. Frendergast said nothing ; she felt that 
Mabel had sinned, and been grievously punished 
for that sin, and she had sorrowed both over the 
fault and its chastisement, as only a fond moth- 
er can soiTow over her child's misfortunes. But 
she knew words of hers could not comfort now ; 
whatever peace her daughter would ever feel in 
the future, could only be the work of time ; so 
returning the letter with the simple remark, "It, 
shall be as you please, my dearest," she took np 
a book and pretended to read, though all the 
while her eyes were scanning her child's white, 
wan face, from which all the old laughing looks, 
the sudden indefinable smiles had fled. 

Claude, when he received Mabel's letter, suf- 
fered keenly for a few hours, for he had admired ' 
her beauty passionately, and had even loved her, 
in a different way from that in which he had 
loved Gwendoline Bambridge. And this cleared 
up all the mystery about the way in which his 
mother had heard of his attachment, and for her 
discovery of which he had so long blamed me. ^ 
But in a shoi*t time he began to think that she 
had acted rightly, after what had passed, in sev- 
ering herself from him. He could also see plain- 
ly now that, true and high-minded as he had 
fancied her, she had been deceiving him all 
along ; for in the time of her greatest grief, when 
the heart speaks its most secret thoughts openly, 
she assured him the only man she had ever loved 
was his old comrade, Cecil Egerton, whose death 
clearly lay between him and her. Therefore, if 
this was so, she had done the right thing at last , 
in giving him up. After a while, when the first 
shock had passed over, he expressed himself thus 
to me, and wrote a short note to her, agreeing 
in her decision as being the best for them both 
under the circumstances. So this second ro- 
mance of my handsome cousin's life passed off, 
without resulting either in much misery or hap- 
piness, as far as he was concerned y in fact, be 
never should have taken up with Mabel Frender- 
gast until he was qmte sure he had outlived hii» 
love for Gwendoline Bambiidge; and as be haJ 
not done so, it was almost fortunate for him that 
Mabel thre\v him off; otherwise he woukl only 
have endured a life-long misery with a gh:l oo 
utterly heattles& mvA.'wv\\ik^\^!9&vs^^ «e» ^^Xsa^ 

even. Yvw ^<M T\ttoa<^\»dL Vsr» ^\srK2k *^^» ^e» 
feelini^ 
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The aflfair was a nine days* wonder among ns 
all, for of course it got about, and was much 
talked of; but in a short time it was forgotten, 
as even the most Stirling incidents are, and some 
among us no doubt hardly remembered that poor 
Egerton had ever lived. 

Such is the way of the world, however, and I 
think we should be thankful that it is so. Had 
we not this power of forgetfulness, did not time 
cany healing as well as destruction with him, 
life would be one long period of mourning, from 
its commencement to its close; for who has 
not sustained some grievous blow, even in early 
life, that, if not mercifully deadened, would have 
clouded his whole future ? 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TROUBLES FOR VIVIAN DARRELL. 

About this time I ran over to Belmurphy. 
I had three months' leave, and intended spending 
the fortnight or so that must elapse before my 
marriage at the Bambridges' house. It was a 
fine day late in autumn when I arrived at End- 
ley, and as it was early in the afternoon, I fully 
expected the young ladies would be out walking, 
as I had not wntten to announce my coming. 
However, my car had hardly drawn up before 
the door, when Clarissa came flying down in 
breathless haste to meet me. 

"Why, Madcap!" she cried — she would still 
adhere to the title of former days, though I often 
assui'ed her it was quite a misnomer now — **I 
am so glad to see you, though we were not ex- 
pecting you. Why did you not write and let us 
know? We would have driven to Belmurphy 
to meet you." 

"Well, you see," I replied, "I did not get 
leave till yesterday morning, so I thought you 
would take me without expecting a formal an- 
nouncement, as I should have had to wait a 
day, that you might get my letter before I could 
arrive. Where's Gwendoline?" 

** She has a headache, poor thing," answer- 
ed Clarissa, compassionately. "You will see a 
gL«at change in her, Vivian, I think ; she seems 
to me looking very ill, and she is always in low 
spirits now. You remember how different she 
tued to be." 

*'What is the matter, Clarissa?"! cried in 
alarm, for the girl's face was serious, and her 
voice low — in fact, she looked as unlike her usual 
laughing self as possible. " Do tell me, quick ! 
there's a dear. And why didn't you write and 
let me know before, if she was ill ?" 

"Oh! it is nothing serious," she said, though 
I noticed that her face belied her words, and 
her manner was nervous and disturbed. " Come 
and take a walk with me," she went on, after a 
pause. ■ " Gwen is lying down just now, so you 
would not see her even if you staid in the house. 
Come down to the river, and let ns see what the 
&lls are like after the rain last night; we can 
have a good quiet talk on the way." 

I assented, as may be imagined. I was anx- 
ious and alarmed about Gwendoline, and knew I 
could hear all about it from Clarissa daring the 
walk, BO in a minate or two more we were tmdg- 
fa4F ^vf^jr briskly in the direction of the Mb. 
^'Noiv, then,"! excJaimed, after a Bluart » 



lence, " tell me what is the matter. I know 
yon have something to sav, and about Gwen, 
too." 

"It is only what you knew before, Vivian, as 
far as regards the cause of her illness — or, at 
least, you did not know all before, no doubt, 
though you knew part. But I am almost afraid 
to tell you, and I know you will not thank me, 
though for her sake, perhaps, I ought to do it." 

She stopped and looked at me nervously, a 
most unusual thing with Clarissa Bambridge, 
and I, seeing she expected me to speak, repli^ 

" If it is for her good, tell me, and don't spare 
my feelings. I can bear any thing necessary for 
me to know. Is she, then, so very ill ?" and ad 
I spoke I felt a pang shoot through my heart 
at the bare idea of danger to her whom I so 
loved. 

"No, she is not in danger at present," was 
the answer ; " but her health is not good, and 
she is unhappy, which makes ns fear sometimes 
that her illness may increase. Tlie doctor tells 
us to keep her cheerful and lively, but that is 
rather a hard thing, let me tell you, when a giFl 
is determined to mope." 

"But what is the cause of this moping?"! 
inquired, anxiously. "Does she think I should 
have been more with her? Indeed, I assure 
you I could not get away one minate sooner, 
and I did not wait to write to you as it is." 

" Poor fellow ! I wish I had not to tell him," 
sighed Clarissa, half nnconsciously ; and then, 
turning to me, she said, "No, Vivian, it is not 
that ; but do you remember when your cousin, 
Claude Feversham, was here, how he admired 
Gwen, and she liked him too, althoagfa she re- 
fused him ? Why she did so, I coold never make 
out, as I knew she loved him dearly — ^yes, and 
loves him still," she continued; "and now you 
know all I have to tell you. You can find the 
explanation of her moping in that, can yoa not?" 

"I could have found an explanation for het 
refusing me in that, had she done so," I answer- 
ed; "but why she should mope about it now, 
when every thing is settled, and our maniage is^ 
so near, I can not imagine." 

"It is precisely because your marriage 
drawing near," Clarissa replied, "that she 
so wretched. When it seemed A long way off 

in the future, she perscmded herself she coold 

live down her love, and be an affectionate and — - 

faithful wife to you, if not a passionately at 

tached one. But now that the time of trial — - 
draws near, I suppose she feels herself unequal — 

to the task, and is wearing hentelf to death be 

tween the natural impulses of her heart and her" 
desire to do her duty by you." 

Clarissa ceased speaking, and I walked on si^ 
lently beside her, feeling as if I could neither^ 
talk nor think ; my brain was in a whirl, and 
even the girl walking along with me seemed, 
blurred and indistinct, as though a long way off, 
while the landscape around was hidden in a dark: 
mist, which did not quite disperse even when, 
after several efforts, I had sufficiently mastered 
myself to speak again. 

"If this be as you say, Clarissa,"! answered, 
trying hard to steady my voice, and for the hon- 
or of my boasted manhood to force back the hot 
tears that rushed to my eyes. " I most ^>eak to 
Gwem^Wne, wa^ \t i&<6 ^<a»x% ^ I soppom I 
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^^'ery hard," I went on, all my fortitude giving 
"^vay; **I love her, and none but her, and yet 
^Kiave not gained a place in her heart, while he 
^^ivho can take up another love a month after he 
leaves her obtains all her affection almost with- 
out seeking for it. I can not help grieving, Cla- 
Tiissa ; she is more to me than the world besides ; 
•aind I had built so on our marriage, and her learn- 
ing to love me ! God help me ! I must learn to 
~lyea,T my sorrow, if it is to be so. Let us go home 
and ask her to see me — I can not live in this sus- 
pense ; and when I know the worst, I will go or 
stay — as fate decides." 

** I am so very sorry to have grieved you, Viv- 
ian!" murmured Clarissa, sorrowfully; **but 
what could I do ? Gwendoline was getting more 
and more wretched every day, till really I almost 
feared she would fret herself to death. I do not 
know that she will break off with you — I almost 
think not, as she considers herself in honor bound ; 
but I hope, when she sees you know the cause of 
her grief, she will make an effoi*t to conquer it." 
** Don't talk any more to me just now, Cla- 
rissa," I said, rather crossly. 

My heart was very sore ; it was she who had 
dealt the blow, and though I really believed she 
had done it with the best intentions, I could not 
bear to hear her calm chatter on the subject just 
yet a while. My cross tone surprised her for a 
moment, for she looked up at me anxiously, and 
then, comprehending perhaps that I was suffer- 
ing, she ceased speaking, and walked home with 
me very silently. 

Gwendoline, who had heard of my arrival, was 
in the drawing-room when we returned, but when 
Clarissa turned to go away and leave us together, 
she called her back nervously, and seemed afraid 
of being alone with me. But Clarissa disregard- 
ed her entreaties, and, saying she had business 
to do, vanished, leaving me an opportunitv for 
finding out the real feelings of my betrothed. 

I could see at a glance that part of Clarissa's 
statement was correct, and that Gwendoline had 
been fretting greatly of late, but it was very hard 
for me to believe just at first that it was on ac- 
count of her engagement to me. 

I loved her so entirely and devotedly, was so 
determined to make her happy, it never struck 
me that very devotion might be the cause of mis- 
ery to her. My love, no doubt, was selfish at 
that time — not intentionally, surely, but selfish 
without design, as it is, in fact, the nature of 
man's love to be till tried and purified by suffer- 
ing. A little of this I was beginning to under- 
stand as I gazed on my darling's face, made thin 
and pale by anxiety and grief, and felt that, lov- 
ing her as I did, I could endure almost any thing 
BO that I might once more behold her bright and 
radiant as formerly. 

But no thought of giving her up as yet entered 
iny head — indeed, I did not suppose she could 
wish it — and felt unhappy and anxious on her 
account solely, not on my own. She did not 
talk much, but after the first few sentences of 
greeting, remained silent and abstracted, with 
her hands Ijdng listlessly on her lap, and her 
deep, sad eyes, fixed on the wild mountain scen- 
ery visible from the window. So we sat for a 
little while, I endeavoring to summon up conr- 
age to speak on what lay next my heart — ^thia 
commumcation of Clarissa's relative to her. At 
J^gtb I (^tened the matter with a jerk, and har- 



ried over the little speech I had made np, as 
though I feared the words would stop ija. my 
throat and choke me. 

''Gwendoline,"! said — and I remember still 
my voice trembled so that I could hardly speak 
distinctly — ''Clarissa tells me your illness is. oc- 
casioned by fretting about our approaching mar- i 
riage. Tell me, dearest, you are not afraid that 
my love will ever weary — that I will ever cease 
trying to win yours, though I know it is not mine 
at present." 

' ' Oh, no ! " she cried. " I know you too well, 
Vivian, to dread that; but I had rather you 
should hate me, and hold me as your worst en- 
emy, than that you should view me thus, and 
cloud your young, hopeful life by trying to win 
a heart that has died to all such feelings forever."^ 

"I can not — I will not believe that I" I ex- 
claimed, passionately. "And if I am not afraid 
of such a fate, why do you fret and worry your- 
self about it? You consented to take me if, af- 
ter hearing what you had to tell me, I should still ' 
wish to marry you. I did so ; we are engaged, 
and shall be united very shortly; you must have 
known all this would be so from the moment yoa 
submitted to my decision. Why do you gneve 
over it now, and make me, as well as yourself 
miserable ?" 

She answered impatiently : 

" How can I tell why I do so ? My heart re* 
bels against this marriage, though I have fought 
against my feelings, and tried to make them sub- 
mit. Vivian Darrell, I like yon too well to wish - 
to bring upon you all the misery that must be ' 
yours if you take me as I now am." 

There were tears in her hot, aching eyes, and 
she turned away angrily, as though in contempt ' 
of her own weakness. My thonghts fiying back 
to the days passed there long ago, I spoke in sheer 
desperation. ' 

"If you loved him, Gwendoline, so that yon 
can not forget him, and so that no other man 
can take his place in your heart, why in Heaven's 
name did you refuse him when he proposed to 
you, a year ago? It would have sav€^ ns all 
much misery had you known your own mind 
then." 

I spoke bitterly, for I was stnng with a sense 
of having been unfairly treated ; and I seemed to 
see vaguely before me that perhaps I should feel 
myself bound to release her, and lose thus the 
hopes on which my future happiness was built. 

She turned and looked at me in a frightened 
manner, and exclaimed hurriedly : 

" Do not blame me for that, Vivian ; I had 
to do it. If you find fault with me, it must be 
because I consented to marry you, knowing I 
loved another, and that I never could care ibr 
you as a wife should do. That is all my sin to 
you ; and you knew all I thought and felt when 
you consented to take me as I was." 

" But what is the meaning of your conduct to 
Fftversham ?" I continued, still sternly. " You 
say you had to do it ; tell me every thing — ^it is 
but right I should know — and we shall under- 
stand each other better afterward." 

For a minute or two she made no answer, then 
she turned toward me^ «x!Ld «d\d^ 

" 1 mYL \J53\ -joa \ wv^^V^cw^^xs^Vws^ -^-v^^ 
mVl not S^aV ^ \l«»\\l MKi TBa ^ "i^^^T vS^« 
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me his prospects in life would be ruined, and be- 
Houghj; me, if not for my own sake, at least for 
his, to refuse Iiim. 1 fought against this, for I 
loved him dearly, as you, Vivian, guessed even 
at that time ; but when I heard that his mother 
would disown him, and his friends look down on 
him — that prosperity and fortune would be swept 
from him by such a step as that, it seemed to me 
I should be showing him a truer uftiection by 
seeking his interest ratiier than my own hap- 
I>lness ; I promised Lady Eeversham her son 
should never know from me that I cared for him 
othenvise than as a friend. It was just as well 
for him, I am convinced now," she added, ** be- 
cause in a short time he found some one more 
suited to him in every way than I could ever 
have been. But that does not make me feel it 
the less — knowing that I was right, and that he 
is i*econciled and will be happy." 

**But that engagement is broken off," I said; 
and I then wished I had bitten my tongue out 
before I had spoken. 

What business had I to point out to her that 
the man she loved was still free, and might re- 
turn to his old allegiance ? But she evinced no 
surprise on hearing it, merely answered, ** I be- 
lieve so," and relapsed again into silence. 

After a pause of a few minutes, during which 
time I was too busy with bitter, confusing thoughts 
to speak, she went on : 

** I did wrong, I know, in telling him I did not 
love him. It was untrue ; and a falsehood will 
bring its punishment, though told with a good 
motive. How could I expect to be happy, when 
I denied the very existence of all that made life 
pleasant to me, and hurried into an engagement 
that sometimes seems worse than death to me ?" 

She seemed to have forgotten my presence as 
she spoke, and gazed fixedly toward the distant 
mountains, clasping and unclasping her white, 
thin fingers with a restless action that showed 
how keenly she was suffering. I sat and looked 
at her, feeling hope and joy ebbing away from me 
as I watched ; feeling powerless to prevent all I 
loved fram eluding my grasp, and seeing a lone- 
ly, forsaken future stretching out before me. Yet 
I could not at first summon up courage to go and 
meet it like a man, but cowered before it, look- 
ing at its approach, seeing it was inevitable, yet 
shrinking from it every minute, as I saw more 
and more surely that it must be ; the sacrifice 
was called for, and I must make it, no matter 
what pain the effort might cost me. 

At last, as she never moved or spoke, I looked 
np, and seeing her eyes still fixed vacantly on the 
distant landscape, I rose, and stood before her, 
taking her hands and holding her, so as to com- 
pel her attention. 

" Gwendoline," I said, as steadily as I could 
force myself to speak, 'Mt seems to me one of 
ns must suffer in this matter. I am the strong- 
est, and I think (do not be offended with me, 
dearest) that I love better than perhaps you can 
form any idea of; therefore it is for me to make 
the sacrifice which I trust will insure your happi- 
ness. Yon want your liberty again, though you 
will not ask me for it ; and I am glad you do 
not — it would make the pain I must bear some- 
tbing^ greater; but for the love I bear you, Gwen- 



was bom, I know, for suffering, and will not 
shrink from it, if you are made happier by it." 

I turned away as I finished speaking, yet, 
though not looking at her, I paused anxiously 
for her answer. I did not dare to hope she 
would refuse to take back her promise, and still 
I could not believe all hope was over for me un- 
til I should hear it from her own lips. I waited 
therefore in breathless expectation, every minute 
seeming hours of dull aching pain, and no sound 
disturbed the silence but the shrill autumnal song 
of a robin from the old beech-tree outside the 
window. Even in the midst of my suspense that 
song struck my ear and imprinted itself on my 
brain ; I never hear that little red-breasted war- 
bler nowadays without a vivid image rising be- 
fore me pf that cozy room, with its long window 
open to the lawn, before which she sat, and her 
sad, abstracted face as she turned it toward me, 
after some minutes* silent thought, and answered, 

** You are too good, too generous, dear Vivian, 
and I would so gladly be all to you that you de- 
sire ; but that is not possible, and therefore I 
will accept your sacrifice, feeling sure that it 
would be worse pain for yon in the end if I ful- 
filled the letter of the promise and failed in keep- 
ing the spirit. But I will not pretend it is for 
vou only I do it. I fear my own selfish feelings 
have the most influence over me. Happy I nev- 
er expect to be again — at least, not happy as I 
once was, for Lord Feversham and I can never 
be as we were to each other ; but contented and 
cheerful I may now be, when not weighed down 
by the load of a duty I should never have heart 
to fulfill. All that makes me sorry now, dear, 
is what you feel. I wish I could have spared 
you this pain ; but believe me it will be better in 
the end." 

**0h! Gwendoline, "I cried passionately, press- 
ing her hand to my lips again and again,** why 
could you not learn to love me ? What is there 
about me that I can not hope to win your afiec* 
tion by mine ? It may be best, as you say, that 
we should part, since that can not be ; and, once 
parted, we shall not soon meet again ; but think 
of me kindly sometimes, as one who loved yoa 
well, and pray for me always, that I may not 
lose heart and sink into evil, because my love 
was hopeless." 

I took her in my arms for the last time, and 
held all I loved best, all that I was forever re- 
nouncing, to my heart for a few short moments. 
In the tumult of despair, love, and jealousy that 
then rose within me, I could almost have kUled 
her, as I held her to my breast. At least she 
would have died in my arms, and none other 
could ever have claimed her; but I put the 
temptation from me, and loosing her with linger- 
ing regret, I bounded out of the window and hu^ 
ried away, without ever glancing behind me for 
an instant. 

After I had gone a little way, I turned aside 
into the woody glades that covered the mountain, 
and, sitting down in a solitary shady spot, leaned 
my face on my hands and wept. It was a child- 
ish relief from overwhelming sorrow, no donbt, 
and many men would have scorned it ; bnt tbe 
tears seemed to scorch my eyes as they rose, and 
would force their way, no matter how I tried to 
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and then remembering that I had a long way to 
walk, and must get away from the country as 
soon as possible, I rose, and gulping down my 
emotion as best I might, set out on my return 
^ck to town. 

This was the end of my sweet, short dream of 

'pve ; a hard, cruel ending, that darkened my 

^*fe, and almost imbittered me with every thing 

fef some time, causing even my gentle mother to 

®^claim harshly against the girl who was the 

^^tise of the cliange. But this I could not al- 

'O-^, It may have been that I had not been well 

*^Xiated, but of this I was sure, Gwendoline had 

*^i3ght to do right, and it was only when I open- 

^^ the way that her strength yielded and she 

^^.ve up the struggle. No doubt it was right 

*^^d good for me to go through this trial, and 

^-*> ost men earlier or later pass through some such 

?^^rrow, either having set their affections on what 

^^ unattainable, or else failing to win the love they 

^^Vave. 

I was more cut np about it than perhaps a 
^oung fellow with life before him should have 
^^^en ; but in such troubles as these, my friends, 
M-e seldom know reason ; and though I strove hard 
'1 gainst depression befoi*e the eyes of the world. 
It gained on me, and made me feci as if life had 
nothing more in store for me, now I had lost her 
love- 
After I had built so long on the certainty of 
winning her, after our wedding-day had been 
fixed, after all the fond hopes and aspirations 
centred in her, it was indeed a cruel shock to 
find these visions passing away like a morning 
, dream. I returned home, after that day when I 
found my fond love and devotion was of no avail, 
and remained there during the rest of my leave, 
tiying, by hard bodily exercise, and at times by 
severe study, to lessen the dull, aching pain of 
unsatisfied longing that tormented me. 

After my leave was out I returned to the reg- 
iment, where, of couree, eveiy one knew by this 
time what had befallen me, but where little al- 
lusion was made to it, all guessing too well that 
I had rather the matter were passed over in si- 
lence, than that any attempt were made to con- 
dole with me. As for Claude, whom at fii-st I 
almost hated, regarding him as the cause of all 
my sorrow, he was so gentle and forbearing, 
whenever he met, and took so little notice of my 
petalant and offensive manner, that I soon be- 
gan to excuse him in my heart for his share in 
my misery ; for, after all, it was not his fault, 
and, besides, he was in soitow also, not for the 
loss of Mabel — that it never seemed to me he 
could regret — but because the woman whom both 
he and I loved, and who had told me she loved 
him, was lost to him for the present at least, and, 
as he thought, forever ; but that I did not ray- 
self believe : I knew they would come across each 
other again some day, and then, I hoped, with a 
liappier result. In the mean time Claude was al- 
most as much to be pitied as myself; and though 
I several times deteimined to let him know his 
case was not hopeless, and he was beloved, yet 
whenever I approached the subject he shut me up 
so sternly that after a while I began to imagine 
there was more in the matter than I had at first 
thought, an4^ left interference for some future 
time. 

Iliiiyleigh was the only man among ua.who 
made any jesting allusion to my misfoitune, and 



he, with his usual good taste and feeling, ob- 
served, 

**So you are not going to be a Benedick yet, 
Master Madcap. A good thing for you, I should 
say, as I suppose you know the old proverb, * A 
young man married is a man that's marred ?' " 

** I'll thank you, Mayleigh, to keep your opin- 
ions to yourself till yon are asked for them," I 
answered, haughtily. Something in my tone and 
look so overawed the impudent fellow that I nev- 
er had any trouble with his impertinent obser- 
vations from that time forth. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CLAUDE FEVERSHAM's SUCCESS. 

** I AM going on leave next week, Darrell," 
said Claude Feversham to me one evening, a few 
months after the events related in the last chap- 
ter. "What do you say to coming with me? 
We shall have plenty of hunting, and I think, if 
we get a little frost between times, we may have 
a chance at the woodcock.** 

**I have been on leave lately,"! replied; "I 
don't think I could get off so soon again. And 
then the hunting here is just as good as any we 
could get elsewhere, so 1 think I shall remain 
where I am for a little longer. Thanks all the 
same for thinking of me." 

** The fact is, Vivian," pursued Fevereham, af- . 
ter a pause, '* I am sick of this kind of thing. 1 
do not know that I ever intended going in for any 
thing else when I first joined the army ; but too 
much of it gets wearisome, and I think of selling 
out, and going on some exploring expedition, ei- 
ther into Africa after Livingstone, or to the north 
in search of Sir John Franklin, or on some other 
stirring and adventurous route, which it will re- 
quii-e all a man's wits and all a man's daring to 
get over safely. Perhaps, in danger and excite- 
ment, longing, and hope, and disappointment may 
all be forgotten ; at any rate, I shall try them, 
and see whether the Lethe of the ancients was all 
a fable." 

**I would not, if I were you, Claude," I an- 
swered, earnestly ; ** it would be different if I were 
to think of such a thing. For me there is no 
hope ; but were I in your position, I would re- 
main at home, and prefer happiness to peril." 

** I do not see how your position differs from 
mine," he answered, gloomily ; " we have both 
been deceived and jilted by the same woman ; 
and then, again, I was misled by another. Of 
her, however, I will not speak harshly, as she has 
suffered for it ; but there is no excuse, no exten- 
uating circumstances, to make me think gently 
of that most accomplished coquette, Gwendoline 
Barobridge." 

He spoke very bitterly, and frowned darkly, 
looking straight before him, as though fearing to 
meet my eye while uttering these words ; but I 
cared little for his black looks on such a subject, 
and interrupted him, saying, 

** Hush ! you know nothing about the matter. 
You will repent when you know how cruel are 
the words you have spoken. Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge loves yon, has always loved yon, is true to 
you now, and yet you speak thus of her. Not 
knowing this, could you not have dealt islq^^ss^vw- 
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you loved? — or has yonr Aflfection tarned to 
something more bitter and lasting ?" 

I hardly know what gave me strength to make 
this confession of Gwendoline's love for him, 
knowing, as I did, that it wonld complete the ruin 
of my hopes ; but, stung by his harshness to her, 
I blurted it all out before I had time to think of 
what I said, and almost before I had finished 
speaking he turned on me sternly. 

**Boy," he said, " do you know what you are 
saying, what mad hopes and wishes you are stir- 
ring up anew in my heart? Do you know that 
she told me with her own lips she had never loved 
me, and though I could have sworn that she had, 
and that she denied it when she knew me poor, 
yet I was obliged to be satisfied with that an- 
swer ; indeed, seeing and knowing the reason of 
her refusal, I would not have altered it if I could." 

"You wrong her cruelly," I replied, and then 
I paused. Should I tell him all I knew, and fin- 
ish the work I had begun ? or should 1 leave him 
to work out his fate his own way, and make or 
mar it as he chose ? A thought decided me : 
she was unhappy ; she might, by my means, be 
made happy, and she should be so. It was but 
a continuation of the struggle against my natu- 
ral feelings for a little longer, and then all would 
be over; my misery might be lessened also by 
knowing her well-being secured ; arming myself 
with this thought, I again addressed Feversham, 
in spite of his lowering brow and threatening 
glances. 

** Don't you know," I continued hurriedly, and 
with an effort, *' why she refused you? As you 
rightly guessed, she loved yon, and having di- 
vined so much, you might at least have known 
her better than to believe your poverty would 
ever have influenced her to reject you. I am a 
boy, you say, and you do not think much of my 
power of loving, but I tell you I could not so in- 
sult the woman I cared for as to believe, without 
certain and positive proof, that she was merce- 
nary enough to throw aside her affection for riches. 
If I found such a thing to be true, my love for 
her would die out at once, like the ashes I knock 
ofi^ this cigar ; but until it was clearly proved to 
ix\e, the mere suspicion should never be allowed 
to enter my mind." 

Claude remained silent, looking at me with a 
troubled expression for a minute or two; then 
he answered, 

"Well, but what other meaning could there 
be for her conduct ? If yon know the reason of 
it, why don't you tell me, instead of talking in 
such a confoundedly mysterious manner that you 
make me feel quite uncomfortable — in fact, as 
if I had behaved badly to her, when at present I 
can't help thinking she behaved badly to me." 

"It was your mother's doing, Claude," I re- 
plied. "Do not be angry ; you wish me to speak 
out, and I will do so. Excuse me if any thing 
I say pains you. Lady Feversham went over to 
Dublin when the Bambridges were staying there 
the spring before last, and when there had a pri- 
vate interview with Gwendoline. In the conver- 
sation that took place, she so worked upon the 
girl's feelings for yon, persuading her that, if she 
accepted you, you would be ruined both in for- 
tune and career, that she wrung from her a prom- 
ise to refuse yon if you should ask her to become 
your wife; this Gwendoline promised, fearing 
tbat, tboagb she was willing to bear poverty and 



trial for yonr sake, you in time might come to 
regret the sacrifice you would have to make in 
marrying her. Believe me, Claude, it was a 
greater piXK>f of affection, her studying yonr hap. 
piness at the expense of her own, than if she had 
resisted your mother's ai*gument8 and accepted 
your love as freely as it was offered." 

" Why do you tell me this now ?" cried Claude, 
greatly excited. "Do you not know all chance 
for me is over ? I have behaved so badly. I had 
hardly been refused by her when I allowed my 
mother to cajole me into engaging myself to that 
poor girl, Mabel Prendergast. Do you think any 
woman would forgive one after such a thing? 
No, indeed I Any thing else seems more pardon- 
able in their eyes than finding comfort in anoth- 
er love for their cruelty — and Gwendoline will be 
the same as the others in that respect." 

"I am sure she will not," I answered, eager- 
ly; " only try her, and see how readily you will 
be for^ven ! Besides, you know that she can not 
blame you for being unfaithful, because, thougli 
true to you in heart always, she was not one whit 
more constant in appearance." 

I stopped with a sigh, and Claude, turning 
quickly to me, asked, 

"Why do you tell me all this, Vivian? It is 
against your own interest, you know." 

" I believe it is only with you that she can be 
happy," I answered, slowly; "and I wish her 
happiness above all things. I have now done 
what I could toward setting things straight ; act. 
as you see best, but do not talk to me any more; 
about it." 

So saying, I left the room. Feversham told 
me no more about his plans just then, but the 
day before he left he met me going out for a 
walk, and passing his arm through mine, accom 
panied me, talking at first on indifferent subjectsa 
After a while, however, he began : 

"I am going home- to-morrowj Vivian, as 
told you, and I intend to ask my mother sihoxm 
that which you mentioned to me the other daw 
It would make the happiness of my life if ths 
matter could all be settled as I wished long ag(^ 
but I fear I can not hope for such good fortune 
as I know I do not desen-e it. Whether I ac 
successful or not, old fellow, I can not be t(^ 
thankful to you for telling what has at lea^ 
raised my opinion of Gwendoline, and has show ' 
me how unjust I was when I accused her mental 
ly of mean and mercenary motives." 

"That is right, Claude," I answered: ".yo* 
were unjust, and I am glad you see that yotf 
were. As to your success, I know that if yoc 
make a stand with your mother and get her con^ 
sent, you have nothing to fear from Gwendoline^ 
who, I do not doubt, accuses herself of all th€ 
wrong-doing in the matter." 

So Claude went off^ next day, looking happiefl 
than I had seen him look for a long time ; and ] 
remained behind, feeling sad and lonely enough, 
in spite of Flowers company: he, though amia- 
hie and sympathizing, was not very bright, and 
little calculated to cheer up a fellow who had 
come such a ci*opper as I had. Of course I heard 
all that happened between Claude and his moth- 
er afterward. It came to pass in this way: 

He had not long been home — about a few 
hours, perhaps — when, standing near the fire ia 
the twilight before dinner, he asked saddenlv, 
\ ^^ lAovld^t, "wVial ia (his I hear aboat yonr bar- 
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i gone over to Dublin last spring ? You never 
t;oldmeof it." 

^'I was there snch a short time, Claude,** she 
SLTi^ered, rather nervously — "only two days, I 
t^fmlnk; and I hardly thought it worth while to 
^ell you I had been in Ireland, as I could not 
iruii down and see you." 

"Perhaps you thought your errand did not 
concern me," he replied, sternly, looking at her 
a^ he had never looked at her before. **A11 this 
trouble through which I have passed is of your 
making, and I am not the only one who has 
suffered through your means. Had you no pity 
for a woman like yourself that you hunted her 
out, and bound her over by a promise to sacrifice 
her heart to your ambition? Tell me all that 
passed between you, for I will know it." 

** Oh! Claude," she caed, ** don't look at me 
And speak to me like that. I did it all for your 
Sood, and she knows I did. She ought to tell 
yoa 80, if she has any truth in her. Have you 
^et her again ? Have you and she been talking 
about it, and arranging how to get round your 
another? The artful creature! I knew she 
^ould never keep her promise!" 

*^ Hush!" he said, holding up his hand warn- 
>ngly, **Not another word against her, if you 
please. I have never seen her since, and have 
lieard nothing from her. Are you satisfied now ?" 
. *^ Well, I was stupid to think you had heard 
^^ from her," Lady Feversham admitted, more 
<^iiily. ** Of course she would not look at you 
^^^ as she has made a better catch in Vivian 
*^arrdL Poor child! I wonder what his par- 
^ts are about, to allow him to make such a 
'^^tch at his age. When does the wedding take 

. * * Never, I believe," answered Claude, grow- 
'"€r sterner and more stem, as his mother's man- 
J|^>" roused all the passionate temper of his race. 
-&ut that is not what I wish to talk about. I 
sii^U be sorry to speak to you in any way unbe- 
^"■^^ing a son to his mother, but in this matter I 
^Jll not be trifled with. Tell me fully and truly 
^^^^t passed .between Miss Bambridge and you 
"^«^t; day in Dublin." 

** Well, if you will hear all about it, I suppose 
^^^i must, though I do not see what good it can 
"^ you now. I imagine, however, from your 
JJ^^eer about Vivian, the girl has jilted him. 
.■*^ world has come to a pretty pass, when a 
^^l' like Miss Bambridge thinks she can reject 
^V^lemen with as little consideration as though 
^^3r were plow-boys; but, as you must know, 
Y^ I said to her was that it would be ruin and 
r^^truction to your career and prospects marry- 
*^R her; I may say I laid this view of the case 
^^fy strongly before her, for, to tell the truth, at 
*^^t she seemed disposed to give me a great deal 
^^ trouble, and talked about love, and hearts, and 
^ that sentimental kind of nonsense. She said 
^mething about loving you, and that, if you ask- 
^ her, she would never be so false to you, and 
^ her own heart, as to reject you ; but I put a 
stop to that quickly enough, and at length got 
W to hear reason, and promise you should nev- 
er know that she regarded you with any warm- 
er feelings than those of mere friendship. Who 
can have told you the contrary, as you say she 
did not, I can not think ; but I fancy she is a 
fensili^a girl, and saw so clearly the force of my 
afgumentf tba^ she woald never take yon now 
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without my consent, which you will certainly 
never obtain." 

Lady Feversham drew herself up as she finish- 
ed speaking, and pulled out the lace border of 
her handkerchief, as though |he subject was 
finally disposed of, and she intended to occupy 
her mind with something else. 

"I have no doubt," Claude answered, coldly, 
'* that your estimate, in one way, of Miss Bam- 
bridge is correct, and that, after what has pass- 
ed between you, she would not consent to enter 
your family unless you yourself begged her to do 
so. Now that is exactly what I wish you to do ; 
in fact, I shall not renew my proposals until you 
signify to her that yon are willing to receive her 
as my wife. I wish the matter settled as soon 
as possible, and shall be greatly obliged by your 
writing as soon as possible to intimate to her the 
change in your feelings." 

"Are you mad, Claude?" cried his mother, 
looking up at him with wide-open eyes of amaze- 
ment. '* I have not the smallest intention of do- 
ing any such thing, and if you wait to marry un- 
til I do so, you will have to wait a good while, I 
warn you." 

"There is one thing I forgot to mention," 
went on Claude, calmly, as though he had not 
heard her speak. " In case you refiise my very 
reasonable request, I intend to sell out, leave En- 
gland, and seek a better fortune and kinder friends 
in a strange land. You can choose between your 
child and your pride." 

He ceased speaking, and, as the dinner was 
just then announced, offered his mother his arm 
and led her to the dining-i*oom. This opportune 
diversion enabled Lady Feversham to defer mak- 
ing any reply to her son's last speech for the pres- 
ent, for which she was thankful, as it was veiy 
far from her wishes to drive him fi*om her, though 
she would not yet consent, even in thought, to ac- 
knowledge Gwendoline as her daughter. Claude 
saw that his words were producing an effect in 
his mother's mind, by the abstracted manner in 
which she lingered over her dinner, speaking lit* 
tie, and avoiding his eye whenever he looked in 
her direction. 

She was a stubborn old lady, although as much 
attached to her son as it was possible for her to 
be to any one; but she had taken this idea of 
furthering his well-being by a rich alliance into 
her head, and one failure, along with his deter- 
mined opposition, was not enough to make her 
relinquish the scheme. There are as good match- 
es as Mabel Frandergast going, she thought, and 
I am sorry now I wasted so much time endeav- 
oring to secure her ; but as for this Miss Bam- 
bridge, that is not to be thought of for a minute. 
I will wait a day or two, and see what his next 
move will be. Of course that threat of leaving 
the army is all nonsense. 

Claude did not mean it so, however, for two 
days afterward, when his mother had begun to 
hope he had forgotten the conversation between 
them, and that matters would go on as they then 
were for a while, she was taken completely by 
surprise by his entering the room one morning 
with a letter in his hand, which he showed to 
her as he said, 

'* I am writing to my colonel, mother, and per- 
haps you may guess the reason. wKy . I^.^a* \Rk\si^. 
him I am ©Atvs ^o *^ wvV«xv\S5MB.\.^.'^^i^'«5Ks.^ 
in my pwpev^ Vti «t <i«^ w v^^^r 
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*' Oh ! Claade, dear, do not be so rash !'* cried 
Lady Feversham, imploringly, and half crying ; 
**yoa surely can never be so foolish as to do 
each a thing nil because of that chit of a girl, 
whom I wish you had never seen. Just wait a 
little longer, before taking such an imprudent 
step. Wait, and see if something will turn up." 

'* What do you mean by something turning 
up, mother?'* he demanded, fixing his grave 
dark eyes on hers. 

'* You might see some one else you would like 
better," she answered faintly, ** and so forget this 
girl. Indeed," she went on, with a little hesita- 
ticn, **Miss Vavasour is coming here next week. 
I have just written to ask her. I hear she is very 
handsome, and — " 

"Say no more, mother," he replied, sternly. 

I should be a fool indeed if, knowing what I 
know, I should allow you to bend roe a second 
time to your wishes. No ; you have heard the 
only terms on which I will consent to remain. 
You have had two days in which to think the 
matter over, and I insist on getting an answer 
at once, that I may know what course to pursue 
without further delay." 

**But tell roe, dear," again began Lady Fev- 
ersham, "if you sell out and leave the country, 
you are not one whit nearer gaining Miss Baro- 
bridge than if you remained in the army, and I 
continued to withhold my consent." 

" That remains for her to decide," he answered 
calmly. " Of course I should tell her that I had 
nothing to offer her but a strong arm and a lov- 
ing heait, but that I hoped the roeans of earning 
n livelihood would be open to roe, wherever stout 
hearts and willing hands were needed ; that she 
could not spoil my prospects in life now, seeing 
that no prospect is left to me ; and if she be what 
I take her to be, I should not have to experience 
a second refusal, when she saw that her love was 
all I had to look to for comfort and encourage- 
ment in the new life I was beginning." 

"Well, please yourself; marry her, and remain 
in the army," replied Lady Feversham, crossly. 
" I am sure I will not say any thing against it, 
since you are so set on it ; but mind, you will 
live to wish you had followed my advice." 

"That will not do, mother," he answered. 
"If Miss Bambridge remains in this country as 
roy wife, it roust be roade apparent, not only to 
herself, but to every one else, that she is so with 
your approbation. I wish you now to write her 
a few lines signifying your consent to our roar- 
riage, and inviting her to come and pay you a 
visit here before it takes place. Make your let- 
ter as kind as possible, to do away with any dis- 
agreeable impression she may have preseiTed of 
your last interview." 

"Upon my word, Claude, you take matters 
with too high a hand. Fancy telling me to do 
away with any impression she may have received 
of me last time. I hardly know whether I shall 
write at all ; but if I do you can hardly expect a 
letter written under compulsion to be cordial, and 
I by no means proroise to make it so." 

" I dare say it sounds badly from roe to you, 
roother," he answered ; " but remember, I am a 
man now, and however rouch I honor and love 
you as roy mother — and believe me I do, though 
ire differ sometimes — still I can not snbroit roy 
man's will and judgment to yonrs, as I used to do 
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thing I ask of yon is not so much, after all, m 
it will make roe very happy, and you too, wU. ^sn 
you have got over your prejudice against her. - i 
know you will do it for my sake, and I won't s^-xid 
this letter." 

So saying, he stooped, kissed his roother, ^ vd 
left the room, confident that what he had &^Aid 
would produce a good effect, and that in a slm oit 
time he might hope to see the letter he had asSa^ed 
for written. He was not mistaken in his con- 
jecture, for about two hours afterward his moth- 
er entered the library, where he was reading, ^s.Dd 
holding an open envelope toward him, said, 

" It is done, my dear boy, for your sake ; ^"Oii 
can see what I have said." 

"Indeed I will not," he answered, rising Et«7- 
ly. "I think I can trust my mother to dlo a 
thing thoroughly, when, she makes up her iK-Kind 
to do it ; but sometipoes she takes a good dee^l of 
persuasion." 

He kissed his mother fondly, and she smiled, 
though something very like a tear glittered iii 
each eye as she said, tremulously, 

"And now, what are you going to do, Claiiade? 
It is no good your sending that, unless you 'write 
or go yourself to renew your offer." 

"I will run over myself," he answered, ** tak- 
ing this with me ; and, not to lose a day, 11 will 
set off this afternoon. I shall not be long before 
I return, dear, and perhaps Gwendoline will come 
with me; but you shall hear from me before 
then, and know what success I have had." 

"Oh! I have no doubt of your success, 
murmured, half in bitterness, half in admimtion, 
as she gazed on her stalwart, handsome son, witii 
his frank, honest eycs and his sweet smile, think- 
ing the while, "No girl could refuse him, if she 
were free to choose." 

Claude set off on his journey that afternoon, 
and arrived next day at £ndley, just as it was 
falling dusk in the evening. As he walked up tji^ 
ai'enue, be caught sight of a figure before liiti^^ 
that seemed strangely familiar and dear to hira^* 
he stepped out more quickly, and presently ove^^ 
taking Gwendoline, for it was she, stopped besicE ^ 
her and held out his hand. 

It was rather dark, and Gwendoline, a little 
nervous about being out so late, was hurryi 
home when this happened. She started, gav 
one qujck glance at his face, and failing to recog 
nize him, set o£f homeward with mo^ speed tha 
before. - 

"Are you so angiy with me, then, that yoo^^ 
won't speak to me, Gwendoline?" pleaded the 
intruder, keeping up with her, and bending for- 
ward to catch a glimpse of her face. 

She knew the voice, and her heart beat high 
with joy, for she felt assured ho would never have 
rctunied thus unless all difficulties in their way 
had been removed. Half laughing, half crying, 
she turned, and holding out both hands, ex- 
claimed, 

"Is it yon, indeed? I did not know you at 
first, it is so dark." 

Not a word more did she say, but there was 
more welcome and love in those sentences than 
many people could have imagined possible. They 
were quite satisfactory to Claude, and he answer- 
ed them in a very conclusive manner as he mur- 
mured. 
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man 's will and judgment to yonrs, as I used to do \ " Xo\i «.xq \x(^t ^oing to treat me so badly agam, 
w'Aen I was a little boy. Dearest mother, t\ie\^v\ixvtL^'' 
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AVhat answer she gave liim might have been 
'^^sed from their faces as they entered the 
'**5amng-room about a quarter of an hour after. 

^' Mamma, here is a truant come back to us," 
^ed Gwendoline gayly, drawing Claude out of 
^ e shadow, in which he was standing, into the 
i-tll light of a blazing fire. 

** Claude Feversham, I declare!" cried Chu 
issa, spnnging up, and throwing a book, over 
^hich she had been dozing, to the other end of 
He room. ' * You are all right, I can see, Claude, " 
Vie went on, '*so I shall not make the usual po- 
i te inquiries ; and as to Gwendoline, she must 
lave been in Fairy-land this afternoon, for she is 
ooking at least twenty years younger than when 
he went out." 

Gwendoline blushed, but was too happy to call 
ler younger sister to order; and Mrs. Bam- 
iridge, divining the state of affairs at a glance, 
nnde room for the new-comer by the fire, order- 
id his room to be prepared, and otherwise occu- 
)ied herself about his comfort, while he, the first 
)uzz of greeting over, drew his mother*8 letter 
Vom his pocket and harmed it to Gwendoline, 
vlio forthwith retired to her own room with it, 
vhence she emerged half an hour afterward ra- 
liantly handsome, but with a slight tendency to 
-edness about the eyes that looked suspicious of 
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After this there is not much to tell; for of 
course Gwendoline accepted Lady Feversham's 
invitation, which had indeed been expressed very 
graciously, though she told Claude in confidence 
she only did it for his sake. Now they are, I 
believe, the best of friends, and I 'am quite sure 
the Dowager Lady Feversham regrets nothing so 
much as that burned visit she paid to Dublin ; a 
visit Gwendoline playfully reminded her of after 
her marriage, when they were all good friends, by 



showing her the dark -red rose the elder lady 
dropped that day from her bonnet, and that 
Gwendoline had picked up after she was gone. 

They were manied about two months afler 
Lady Feversham*s consent had been obtained, 
and Claude remained in the army ; but I, not 
having sufficient courage to see my lost love day 
by day before me, exchanged into another regi- 
ment and went out to India. 

I am a good many years older now, and have 
accustomed myself to think of her as the wife of 
another man, and that man my cousin and chosen 
friend ; but still.! never think of the time when I 
fondly di*eamed she was my own, and worshiped 
her with a boy's blind adoration, without a dull, 
aching, regretful pain. And though I have seen 
many women that my ^ye nnwillingly acknowl- 
edged as fairer, and my mind approved as more 
clever and witty, yet — let people call me roman- 
tic and absurd as they will — I have never seen 
one with power to win my heart from its alle- 
giance to her. 

Clarissa — pretty, merry Clarissa — made a very 
good match a few months after her sister's mar- 
riage. I have seen her since, and she has some- 
times asked me if I intend to become an old 
bachelor for Gwen*s sake ; adding, sometimes, 
with a half sigh, 

'*Ah, Vivian ! people don't know what they 
are talking of when they say sometimes with a 
laugh, * He will get 'over it.' I used to think so 
too, but I know now it is not alwavs true." 

So ends the story of my life, as far as it goes : 
its interest to me seems already gone. And 
though I am not miserable — as who can be while 
work remains to be done, and while one puts 
forth one's strength to do it ? — still my best hap- 
piness all passed away long ago, in that brief 
dream, though it was only a boy's love. 
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THE END. 
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The Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his Faitbliil 
Servants Ciiuma and Susi. By Horace Waller, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, North- 
ampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, {5 



e record of the doein;; ^eara of one 
met heroic lives erer epent In scleatlflc letcarcb, or 
acriilced nt tbs cull of ptallaDthropy, tbis volume la 
□table In literature. Ta elate It wllh ordinary boobi 
f travel ilepreciites Iti dignity and detracts from Its 
jitue. Hud v.'e not beea mnde familiar with tbe lead- 
1" jnddeuteortbeBtory durlpg tbe toil two or three 
ears, 11 would be set down aa too romantic for belief; 
vou by tbe most crednlons. The enUra Uteratnie 
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I all the vklseltudea lo which It woa eipoaed, that 
Ills record ot the last aeveu years of LIvlnpetone'a 
fe Bhould bnve been spared lutacT.— .V. Y. Timtt, 
In ISM Dt. LIviuKBlone left the coaat, and In IBIB 
led on the eborea of a great lake which he had dls- 
overed. Dntlns these seten years' wanderlnga be 
ept a dlnry, which haa been bronghl home, and la 
juDd to be complete; not no entry le mlulng. Hor 
t that all. Tbe dlarf le not, aa migbc bare been sup- 
oecd, a mere itinerary, with a few brief notes and 
lemurnnda; 11 Is a fait and detailed narrative at 
ravel, wlih deacripllona of scenery copied from natara 
u tbe spot, remarks on the manners and cnetoma of 
be natlvee, snecdotci of the hablta of wild snlmala, 
ndessaja on the phyeltil eeoaraphy of tbe countries 
raversed by the great eiplotet— ijonntrlee for the moat 
art bllberlo unknown. * • • Thia book 1» not only a 
tory of adventure 1 it la also a confeaalon of the beart. 
lere the true man le revealed. Here we read worda 
frllten down in adrereity and anObrins hy one vbo 
miked with Death, and who appears to have fore- 
cen hie melancholy fate. * * • Tbe editor tit tbe 
'ork Is Mr. Horace Waller, who went to Nyaua Willi 
llebop Mnckenile, and waa an lutlmala friend of Dr. 
.iviDgslone. HehaaperfonnedhlBdimcutttaakwlth 
eal and Indaatry, and also with a taate and retlcaace 
omewhat rare in edllore.— ^Uflintnn, Lcmdoiu 



This ie certainly (ho moat abeorblni; of all l)00ke of 
African travel. II Is not Inferior to any in Ita revela- 
tions of hitherto unknown reglana, In ita inlareatlDB 
details concemiug new natural pheuomena, and new 
racea of men. * • • For, after all, the grand Intereat 
ofthe book Ilea In Ita revelation of a Man, •••Men 
and women meanwhile will turn through all time Ibr 
aplrltnal sustenance to ancb grand ragged bntnan 
lives and deatba as those of tbe elrong, noble, erring 
man, David Livingstone.— SEamiwr, London. 

We have the alory of aeveu years of cantlnuoos ex- 
ertion, Indomitable resolution, energy, endurance, aud 
biith~.LlvlngItaue's fslth in God and bla own mission 
—disappointment, heart- sickness, bodily autferlng, 
and reiterated experiences of fulschood and treachery, 
the latter largely coontcrbalnnced by the splendid 
fidelity of the "blacks'- who bronght their master's re- 
msina from the hidden heart of Africa to their honored 
resting-place inWeslminater Abbey.— fi^KitaWr, Loud. 

There Is no book of African travel which compares 
In Interest with these note-books. It is becsaae they 
give ns a printed photograph of the great man who 
wrote them, not Intending that they should meet the 
public eye in oil their nnrcserved rrinknesa. There 
Is nothing more pathetic In literature than tbe picture, 
self-drawn, of this Indomitable old man ionmcying, 
with InflDlIe Inbor, to bla death ia tbe marahea of 
Bsngweolo, and sparred on by a madnesa which he 
blmaelf half suspected. It ia a book unique among 
the llbraiy of hooka of African adventure, and he who 
con read its last pages with undlmmed eyea moat be 
annble to appreciate heroism and to aympathlze wltb 
snlTerlng.-Ji', Y. Warli. 

NovolnmeofAfrican travel and exploration was ever 
looked fur ivlth mora eager Intereat than "The Last 
Joumole of David Livingstone." • • • • Thla deeply- 
latereellng volume, which we heartily commend to the 
notice of onr readers. It la profnsely Illostrated with 
engravlugs, many of them from Dr. Livingstone's own 
sketches, and two finely-executed maps, prepared from 
tbe great tnreler'a data, enable the reader tn foltai 
Mm dsj bj Ob,^ \X»ti«^ i^'i^A 
\ — N. Y. KHntng r>i*>- 
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Thomson's Malacca, Indo-China, and China. 



The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China ; or, Ten Years* Travels, Adventures, and 
Residence Abroad. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of " Illustrations of China and its 
People." With over 60 Illustrations from the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 CO. 



The nnmber of the readiug public tbnt will find in 
the last worlc of Mr. Tliomsuu'i pen and pencil both 
instrnctibn and amaeement not to be found elsewhere, 
or in an eqnally attractive form, we venture to predict 
Mrill be large. * * * It wonld be an injnetice to Mr. 
Thomson if in a review of his bools, however harried 
or snpenicial, all mention were omitted of his powers 
of olMervalion and description, both as a naturalist 
and an artist— Sir Ruturbposd Alooos, in the Acad- 
tm\}y London. 

Mr. Thomson gives ns bis impressions of Siamese 
and Chinese life, and narrates incidents and describes 
customs in an intelligent, sensible, and interesting 
manner. His boolc, from beginning to end, is emi- 
nentlj readable, and supplies a e^reat deal of that 
minute information which Alls up the outlines of gen- 
eral knowledge, and which only prolonged residence 
among a people can acquire.— ^/-i^isA Quarterly Be- 
vieuff Loudon. 

The worlc is written pleasantly and with evident 
care throughout. • • • The illustrations supply the 
uutraveled public with a better notion of Eastern 
life and scenery than can be obtained within the same 
limits from any other source. • • • Some of these en- 
gravings have a high claim to praise ; they are really 
beautiful pictures.— ^t/tetuettn^ London. 

This is a book of exceptional interest and value. 
* * * This remarkably able book.— ^VoncoYj/ormis^ 
London. 



Mr. Thomson*s most interesting volume. * * * lie 
has been busy for ten years in gathering his material;; 
he has wandered in districts and among cities that 
have been seldom or never visited by Europeans; he 
has amassed much new information, and corrected 
many errors ; he has endured hardship, and even very 
considerable risk. He seems to be a good linguist 
and a philologist; he is a botanist; he is evidently a 
man of the world, with the faculty of making his way 
among foreigners ; he traveled as an artist and photo- 
grapher, and his book is freely illustrated with the 
fruits of his artistic labors. * * * In short, his book 
gives us the idea that it is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and undoubtedly he has added a good deal to onr 
knowledge of the countries in which he made his ten 
years* sojourn.- PoZI MaU Gazette, London. 

As a traveler and as a narrator of travels, as a 
shrewd observer, and a thoughtful reasoner 00 
what he observes, there are not many writers 
with whom Mr. Thomson may dread comparison. 
* * * The book should be read throughout.— iStond- 
ard, London. 

The lively and graphic descriptions here given of 
the Malay Peninsula and its islands, illustrated firom 
the author's masterly photographs, leave-little or noth* 
ing to be desired. * * * Mr.Thomsou possesses the chief 
qualities for giving ns a first-rate book of travel He 
writes in a vivid and picturesque style.— Examiner, 
London. 
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Haven's Mexico. 

Our Next-Door Neighbor. Recent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gilbert Haven,D.D., 
Bishop in the M.E. Church, With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, f/n Press.) 

Goodwin's Christ and Humanity. 

Discourses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doc- 
trines of Christ's Person. By Henry M. Goodwin. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
We are confident that Mr. Goodwin's book will find I that it deserves the respectful study of all who are 
a hearing. Its temper is so good, its learning is so interested in christological problems.— X Y. Inie- 
ample, its style so pure, and its arguments so cogent, ' pendent. 

Myers's Remains of Lost Empires. 

Remains of Lost Empires : Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Per- 
sepolis, with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, ^^3 50. 

The grand desolation of mined cities is described 
with the appreciation of one who takes pleasure in the 
contemplation of the suggestions they inspire, while 
the present condition of the lands traversed and their 
peoples is amply set (orih.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The style is very pleasing, and the subject is per- 
haps one of the most attractive that could engage a 
thoughtful mind. Mr. Myers has treated his theme 
with all the dignity and earnestness it inspires, and 
has produced a work that can not fail to attract more 
than passing attention, and to afford a large fund of 
intellectual enjoyment to the cultured reader.—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It consists chiefly of a description of scenes rather 

than a narrative of incidents. The information, of 

course, can not lay claim to absolute novelty, as it is 

founded on the experience of previous travelers as 

treJJ aa that of the writer, but the composition ot the 



Myers is never careless or superficial ; the signs of 
gennine work are visil)1e on every page, and inspire a 
confidence in his statements which is not always ac- 
corded to more ambitious writers. He is evidently 
more intent on truth than effect, and if scene-painters 
of greater pretension and of sui>erior brillianey have 
preceded him amidst the temples of Palmyra and Per- 
sepolis, and the palaces of Nineveh and Babylon, be 
may claim at least the merit of faithfVil observation 
and stndy, and of exact and felicitous description.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Myerses book impresses the reader as being a 
thorQnghly conscientious work. What be started ont 
to do he has done carefUlly ; and in this record of his 
travels he has not allowed purely personal experiences 
to divert the current of his narrative fhun its main 
object.— ^: Y. Thaee. 

TYio vo\\xm« vi«%«TdA sl large amount of interesting 
work bae a yontbftil freshness and glow which amply \ \ntoTmt^l\oTi ot v^nnanenX.'ifiXnA. \\\%ts&AV| inastn- 
tjompeiuatea for nnj lack ot originality. Every dc- \ ted ^Uh mwii %V(!iaAii% wi^ vqiS^nAX^ ^^Sw«% «*. «&.- 
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Mohammed and Mohammedanism: 

Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. BoswoRTH Smith, M. A., Assistant Master in Harrow School ; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's Article on f*Islanu" 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 



A Tigorons treatment of one of the greatest of all 
historical themes. Mr. Smith is not only the master 
^r a lively and forcible style ; be shows real historical 
Power, and he writes with a keen interest in his snb- 
Jcct which commnnicates itself to the reader.— 
Saturday Revieio^ London. 

It is refreshing to And a Christian clergyman who 
<^in epeak without prejudice ol both creeds, and 
** render Justice to what was great in Mohammed's 
diaracter,** while he retains his reverence for his own I 
x-e\\gioxi,—Ath/enceum^ London. 

A writer who has embodied in a small volume of 
lectnres a view of Mohammed's life and doctrines, 
I>erhaps more faithful and more just than any that 
lias before been published. • • • What is wanted is 
exactly what Mr. Smith possesses: a clenr Judgment, 
unfettered by a too dogmatic form of religious belief, 
nnd free from a cynical distrust of humanity.— J eod- 
ei»iy, London. 



In this book will be found an exposition, in every 
way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 
Mohammedanism. • • • A calm and just study of the 
history, the work, and the better characteristics of 
Mohammedanism, has l>een made by the accomplish- 
ed and impartial author. We strongly recommend 
"Mohammed and Mohammedanism."— Da% TeU- 
graphf London^ 

An important contribution to our historical theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Mo-^ 
liammed's life.— IFMtmtn«ter Reoievo^ London. 

Mr. Smith's lectnres are able and interesting and 
well informed.— BriMsA Quarterly RevietD, London. 

The lectnres are remarkable for their, extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enthusiasm. 
— J. Llewellyn Datieb in Contemporary RetfieWf 
London. 



Harper's Hand<Book for Travellers In Europe and the East : 

Being a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pembroke Fet- 
RiDGE, Author of "Harper's Phrase-Book" and "Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune." 
Fourteenth Year. In Three Volumes, i2nio, Full Leather,' Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
vol. ftAg vols, sold separately); or the Three Volumes in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

Abbott's Dictionary of Religions Knowledge. 

A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for Popular and Professional Use ; comprising full 
Information on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly One Thou- 
sand Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman ABBorr, with the Co-operation of 
the Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo, containing over 1000 pages, Cloth, ;5^ 00; Sheep, 
$7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. ( Sold by Subscription, Agents Wanted,) 

A leading defect in almost all Biblical dictionaries 
is the tendency exhibited by their compilers to lean 
to some particular side in questions affecting doctrine 



or interpretation. We are glad to be able to say that 
in the book before us we can not And any instance 
where the author has fallen into that error. If he 
bad not chosen to tell us in his preface that his own 
views and sympathies are always Protestant and 
evangelical there would have been nothing in the 
volume to define them. As it is, it would be difficult 
for any person to learn from it the particular church 

' or sect to which Mr. Abbott belongs. We give promi- 
iience to this distinctive feature, for it at once and more 
than aught else stamps the high value of the work as 
a book of reference for persons of all shades of opin- 
ion. • • • The other important feature in a work of 
this kind is accuracy, and upon this ground, so fiir as 
onr examination has gone, there is no room for any 
important exception to be taken.— JV. Y, TimM, 

This is a noble volume, and meets a popular neces- 
sity. • • * It covers all the ground that is ordinarily 
needful to be traversed by either laymen or clergy- 
men, or even by scholars. It is exceedingly compact 
and convenient Instead of turning over half a dozen 
volnmes, the reader will be able to find in this single 
volume a sufficiently comprehensive and intelligent 
account of every thing in the domains of a biblical 
and theological dictionary, or of a dictionary of ec- 
clesiastical history and ecclesiastical terms. Nor are 
its compactDeeg, thUness, and convenience Ita eole 

morite: 

candid. 



our flngeron a single one of sufficient importance to 
merit attention. They have been singularly dis- 
passionate, and their work deserves high favor for 
the wise discretion and inflexible Justice they have 
manifested. • * • Every topic is treated with accu- 
racy, simplicity, and conciseness : and all questions 
are presented with a degree of fairness that will 
cOmmeiid the favor of persons representing the most 
opposite denominational or theological views. — 
Christian Intelligencer, N. T. . 

There are hundreds of thousands of less conspicuous 
toilers in the vineyard to whom this compilation will 
be a perfect god-send. * * * Theologically, it is as 
simple, honest, truthful, and comprehensive as the 
author can ;make it. Most of the important articles 
have been submitted to leading men in the several 
denominations whose tenets those articles represent. 
• * • We bespeak the liberal patronage of the great 
public for it, not as the most erudite, accurate, critical, 
and comprehensive cyclopedia extant, but as the one 
best adapted in size, price, style, and contents, to meet 
the largest popular denuuid— CAristian Advoeatet 
N.Y. 

I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 
its accuracy and its comprehensiveness.— Rev. How- 
AHD Cbobbt, D.D. 

The charm of the book lies in the clear manner in 
which all opposing opinions are explained, and the 
grotin^ xx\^YL \?\i\s3cL >Cfi^«bft ^V^^"^"^ «s.^\j(^Wi^^^^"«s* 



H la earefaJ, accurate, and pre'em\Tieti\\j\x^<\<ttvQ,i^Si^\a^^ 

The editors ahovr marvelonsly few lapses \ oni ^w^siii «o mwOa. «a mi ««i^'^^;^S ,jw 
on the Bcore of either jpartfalitj or antipathy ; and, \ wade tY«OTi^\^ ot tw «wdtfJ»X«a o"l wi>fiff^<^^a ^ 
alter a critical BcmUDf, we hKve j,^^ tmabk to plac© ^ Droo»un Botile. 
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Einglake's Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. III. 

The Invasion of the Crimea : its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to th^^ 
Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander Wiluam Kinglake. Vol. III. — Battle of Inker — ' 
man. With Maps and Plans. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

8criptloD8 are viyid, and the whole yolnme is Btnddeft=: 
with most iDteresting and heroic episodes. Great 1 
ore the merits of the first volnmes, the last is in evei 
re8];)ect their superior.-'^ (AeiuBum, London. 



The manner in which Mr. Kinglake has treated the 
subject is admirable. Under his hund order is edaoed 
out of chaos, and the most confused battle in history 
becomes comparatively easy to understand. The de- 

Songs of Our Yonth. 



Songs of Our Youth. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Set to Music.^ 
Square 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, i^2 50. 



There is a charming nalveU about the "Songs of 
Our Youth," together with a simple earnestness, 
which are quite characteristic of their author. In- 
deed, they but express in another form many of the 
eentiments and moods of mind with which the read- 
ers of Mrs. Craik*s works are already familiar, and 
they will, we feel sure, endear her name more than 
ever to her admirers. The music has been selected 
])roml8cnon8ly flrom popular German, Swedish, and 
French airs. There are also some very flue old Gallic 
and old Englisn airs. A few of the songs have been 
set to music by the authoress herself, and very grace- 
fully ; while others appear to owe their accompani- 
ments to living composers. * * * There is, however, 
scarcely a song in this little volume which is not 
more or less worthy of praise ; and, as the accompani- 



ments are extremely simple, and the range of voice 
in most of them extremely modest, we 40 not doubt 
that **The Songs of Our Touth** wiU find abundant 
patronage.— JB^tnifMr, London. 

Full of skill, taste, and tenderness. This is a book..= 
for a mother to place upon the piano, to sing and play — ' 
from to her little girls. The poetry is very tender and — ~ 
pretty.— TYmM, London: 

There is scarcely one which does not possess either- 
musical or poetical interest, or both.— Pott Mall Ga^— 
zetUf London. 

A charming gift-book. They make a collection whicb. 
will be prized in many a household.— fi^tsman, Load* 

Beautifhlly got up,~-Aeademy, London. 

Music and words will be alike favorites.— Ifomin/- 
Pott, London. 



The Bazar Book of the Household. 



The Bazar Book of the Household. i6mo. Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the " Bazar Book 
OF Decorum " and " Bazar Book of Health.") 



coram." A third volume now takes its place in the 
little series. Its pages are cliaracterized by common- 
sense, and the book, with its practical style and use- 
ful suggestions, will do good.— 2^ Independgnt 



Two volumes of popular interest and usefulness 
have already taken, their contents and titles from that 
excellent weekly, Harper*a Bazar. They are "The 
Bazar Book of Health " and ** The Bazar Book of De- 

Mr. Gladstone's Pamphlets. 

THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : A Political Expostula- 
tion. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. To which are added : A History of 
the Vatican Council ; together with the l^atin and English text of the Papal Syllabus and 
the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., from his forthcoming "History 
of the Creeds of Christendom." 8vo, Paper, 60 cents ; Cloth, $i 00. 

G1adstone*s bombshell explosion has shaken the 
Christian world. It is not likely that any other 
pamphlet has created a greater sensation since the 
art of printing was invented. Dr. Schaff has happily 
added to it a history of the Vatican Council and the 



Papal Syllabus and Vatican Decrees. Harper & 
Brothers have published them together, and we 
counsel every man toJio can readf to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them if he can.— ^. Y. 
Observer. 



VATICANISM : An Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., Author of "The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance." 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Vatican, the intrinsic nature and conditions of Papal 



"In this remarkable pamphlet Mr.Qladstone main- 
tains, with great force and clearness, his original as- 
sertions in regard to the radical changes which the 
Vatican Decrees have made in the civil and religious 
claims of the Romish Church ; considers the contents 
and authority of the Syllabus ; the revived claims of 
the Pope |» the deposing power and to the use of 
force ; the warrant of allegiance according to the 

Ta)mage^8 Sports tbat Kill. 



infallibility decreed in the Vatican Council ; and other 
important questions involved in the controversy. Hr. 
Gladstone's former pamphlet had an enormous drca- 
lation in England and this country, and the present 
one, in which he returns to the attack, with the keen- 
est weapons of argument and illustration, will meet 
with a still larger demand. ** 



Sports tbat Kill By T. De Wm Talmage, ^ulVlOx ol ^^TvtsX ^x\«& ol ^wcmso&T " Sec 
y ond Series of Sermons,'' ** Old Wells Dug Out," &c 'P\woiio^;ra^\ftKsKK^ "B^voNft^ «D^^*«r 
vised x^mo. Cloth, i^z 25 ; Paper, |i 00. 
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[oppin^s Life of Admiral Foote. 



Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By James Mason Hop- 
pin, Professor in Yale College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 



^ew men, Indeed, have earned a stronger claim than 
iiniral Foote apou the gratitude of a country served 
th loyal singleness of purpose through a long and 
*b]e career. He was every inch a hero, brave as a 
»ii, 8imple*mlnded, pure and gentle as a woman, 
<1 without a taint of vulgar personal ambition. 
* * .The story of his long and brilliant career is ad- 
irably told by Prof. Hoppln, to whom the task was a 
bor of love. The volume is one we can heartily 

Ir Samnel Baker's Ismail'ia. 



commend to the youth of America. Admiral Foote 
was a man worthy of all honor. His whole life waa^ 
passed in the service of his country, and there is noth- 
ing in his private or professional career which can not 
bear the closest scrutiny. Beloved by friends, hon- 
ored as brave, upright, and humane by those against 
whom he fought, his name will live in history as one 
of the brightest in the galaxy of American heroes.— 
Evening Po%tt'^,Y, 



Ismail'ia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of th^ 
Slave Trade. Organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illustrations by 
ZwECKER and Durand. 8vo, Cloth, $$ oa 



This book will add to Sir Samnel Baker's fame. 
Iiere is no need to search far for the reasons which 
ive hitherto gained for him popularity, and for his 
ritings a circulation. We have all kuo^vn Sir Samuel 

a capital story-teller. * * * In the work before us he 
LS still plenty of stories to tell, with a smack of the 
arvelous about them just sufficient to give a relish 

the solid facts they contain.* * * Once more, too, in 
is book, Sir Samuel Baker comes before his fellow- 
uutrymen as an explorer, a man of keen intelligence, 
sportsman, and one who can do and dare, suflfer and 



wait, and under every circumstance prove himself to 
be a thorough Englishman. As such a man, we have 
hitherto been proud of him, and have gloried in his 
geographical discoveries. But in the present work 
the heart of the reader is touched as the author, in his 
previous works, never touched it before. * * * Sir Sam- 
uel Baker has long possessed our admiration ; he now 
claims our sympathy. * * * <*lsmailla*' will be a record 
of what a determined, highnsonled Englishman, fight- 
ing against any odds for a good cause, can dare, suffer, 
and achieve.— iltAerusum, London. 



^gly-Girl Papers. 

The Ugly-Girl Papers ; or, Hints for the Toilet. Reprinted from Harper's Bazar. i6mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

A large fund of valuable information regarding I most refined and practical.— Boston Saturday Eoeninff 
le toilet may be found in this little book, which is I Gazette, 

fordhoff's Politics for Young Americans. 



Politics for Young Americans. By Charles 

A short and very clear account of the reason of gov- 
nments, the things which government can and ought 
> do, and the things which it can not do and ought 
ot to attempt, and the principles which ought to pre- 
:ill in its treatment, by legislation or administration, 
f the things which properly come within its province. 



NORDHOFF. Third Edition. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one. . The boy of sixteen 
will, if he masters it, have the consciousness that he 
knows more about government than many members 
of Congress— a proud refiection for the boy, but a dis- 
mal one for us.— JV: Y, World, 



iacon^s Genesis of the New England Chnrehes. 



The Genesis of the New England Churches. By the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

tion in England, and narrates the rise of Pmltanfsm 
and its conflict with the more conservative Tudor 
type of Anglican Protestantism. Thus he reaches the 
beginnings of Separatism, or that advanced type of 
opinion which rejected the Natkmal Church alto- 
gether, and strove to substitute local churches, self- 
governing, and each of them united by a mutual, vol- 
untary covenant of its members. One of the principal 
features of Dr. Bacon*s work Is the clearness with 
which he sets forth the distinction between the Puri- 
tans proper— the great original Puritan party, who, 
like their antagonists, were advocates of a national 
Church, vriih its whole system of parishes and tithes 
—and the Separatists, or come-onters, who escaped 
from England to Leyden, and thenoo ccQifiAdtSsA.<M(«»sk 



Dr. Bacon has performed his task vrith the liter- 
ry art, the clearness of arrangement, the vigor 
ud felicity of diction which might be expected from 
3 experianced and accomplished a writer. A vivid 
ct enlightened and discriminating sympathy VTith 
le character and aims of the Pilgrim founders is 
bvious on every page. Scattered along the vol- 
me are philosophical remarks indicative at once 
f a broad catholicity and a sagacious, penetrating 
bservation of religions phenomena. In the intro- 
nctoiy chapters Dr. Bacon concisely sketches the 
rimitive polity of the churches planted by the Apos- 
es in the Roman Empire ; the gradual rise and the 
ransforming influence of the hierarchical idea and 
olity ; the culmination of this development in the 
'apacy of the Middle Ages; and the effect of the 



[e formation on cbnrch government. Tho th!iKihm\coiiQni\i£l«fb6^<b'^«Xja«Bk.v^ 
' the Ke/onnatton-the Church of England pt©-«iA-\ « cim\x»iii\toii ^ VtTO»*«^'^^<*^^'''^^^^J^ 
otly-were naUonnl cbnrches. Dr. Bacon iKAnta\laa«rt«ak\iJiJ^Ti,iaA^»tf^ . 

the diverse agencies which prodneed tlMB«fonii»-\ 01 espAoAniL V«k «MM«t -««*»»— -t^^** '^ 
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Douglass Series of Greek and Latin Ciiristian Anthors. 

Douglass Series of Greek and Latin Christian Authors. With Notes by Francis A. 
March and W. C. Cattkll. 



Th^ present eeries owes its origin to an endowment, 
by Mr. Benjamin Donglass, for the stady of ttiese an- 
thors in Lafayette College. Each volame will be pre- 
pared with critical text, introduction, and notes, like 



the current approved text -books for college stndy. 
They will be edited by Professor F. A. March, LL.D., 
with such help as may be found desirable. The first 
two volumes of the series are now ready. 



LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For use in Schools and Colleges. By F. A. March, 
LL.D., Professor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette College. i2mo, Cloth, $i 75. 

It is the stndy of what the great and good have thought 
and felt and done. By a careful stndy of their words, 
we are enabled rapidly to think their thoughts, to re- 
peat in onr experience their aspirations and resolves, 
and to recognize and accept their ideals. Those boolcs 
of literature are the highest educational powers which 
contain the most tmthfhl delineation and expression 
of the noblest chan^ter. Christian is a better word 
than A ugustan. For inspiring and elevating thought, 
and for vigor, harmony, and simplicity of langnage, 
the Hymns are better than any Angnstan Odes. 
They are the true Latin folk . poems.*'— Prc/ac«. 



Almost all our elder scholars have &vorite Latin 
Hymns, Just as they have favorite poems in German 
or Old BngUsh, but they do not seem to have thought 
of them for college study; that was reserved in the 
old time for a handful of authors of the so-called class- 
ical periods of Latin and Greek. But since the mod- 
em science of language has widened the view, and 
we are welcoming text-books in German and English 
and Anglo-Saxon, and even in Sanskrit and Chinese, 
it will no longer be a fatal objection to the Hymns 
that they are not Horatian or Ciceronian. The study 
of literature is useful mainly to develop character. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. The First Book and Selections. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges by F. A. March, LL.D. With an Introduction by A. 
Ballard, D.D., Professor of Christian Greek and Latin in Lafayette College; and Explan- 
atory Notes by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adj. Professor of Christian Greek. i2mo, Cloth, $i 75. 



The whole of EuQebins*s Ecclesiastical History is too 
much for a text-book. These selections relate mainly 
to the early period, to the lives of the apostles and 
other persons mentioned in the Bible, to the history 
of the apostolic or other inspired writings, the fate 
of Jemsaiem, the great persecutions, the acts of mar- 
tyrs, and the life and manners of the early ages. What 
the Church treasnred up on these subjects is of interest 



to all men, and a knowledge of them comes home to 
the business and bosoms of all thoughtful members of 
a Christian community. It would seem that the study 
of them in the admirable langnage in which.they were 
originally recorded might help to make our college 
graduates not only learned in the Greek language, but 
stout-hearted men, ready to work and suffer for the 
truth.— iVK/ace. 



Nordhoff's Commnnistie Societies of the United States. 

The Communistic Societies of the United States ; from Personal Visit and Observation : 
including Detailed accounts of the Economists, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, Bethel, 
Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By Charles Nordhoff. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 oa 



Mr. Nordhoff has derived his materials flrom personal 
observation, having visited the principal communistic 
societies in the United States, and taken diligent note 
of the peculiar features of their religious creed and 
practices, their social and domestic customs, and their 
industrial and financial arrangements. * * * In pur- 
suing his researches, Mr. Nordhoff was obliged to 
take extensive Journeys, traveling firom Maine in the 
Northeast to Kentucky in the South, and Oregon in 
the West With his exceptionally keen powers of 
perception, and his habits of practiced observation, 



he could not engage in such an inqniry without amass- 
ing a fhnd of curious information, and with regard to 
facts which have never been fully disclosed to the com- 
prehension of the public He writes with exemplary 
candor and impartiality, though not without the exer- 
cise of Just and sound discrimination. For the most 
part he views the subject in its practical bearings, tree 
from a caviling or censorious spirit, and equally free 
from the poetical enthosiasm which would clothe a 
novel experiment in social life with the coloring of 
romance.— y. Y, Tribune. 



Taylor's David, King of Israel. 



David, King of Israel : His Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 



We welcome and commend this book, because the 

life of David is full of deepest lessons in the conduct 

of life, and because his Psalms are the staflT, the bread, 

tAe Bcripf the eandals of a religions life. Devotion 

never wne bo voiced hetoret and never, in mortal 

tongue, will be so voiced again,' The Son of Man, _ .. <^ _«x_ « 

^ Ae bang upon the croea, mnrmnred the plaint \ and YiTmg^x tot «^Tvo\A«t\\t^NSwijrC^^o^ 

Zi^t^^ '" *^' JVuher'B ear, "My God, my God,\Yi\s de»poTidexitj,X«V^«Wj^ 
S!ZJ'r^ ^oa rorsnken meV The Paalms ol \ no otU« meV>a^em ilw«W^ 
«iWtf hav9 lyomined tht dork places of man's V Ykoltokeift y^d vw(^-Byo«Wiyw^tt»>> 



earthly life with light and hope. Death has lost 
its terrors, while dying lips have mnrmnred this 
Hebrew's words of love and trust and pe&ce. God 
near ns as a shield, a light, a strength, a rock, a dwell- 
ing place, a.\i «^«c\MX\n<|^YiJi»nft la the bnrden of his 
fiongB: AaQl NvYiWft VVA'wcscXii \mXa %a6J^ vma&thlrst 



.M 
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For a full list of Novels published by Harper & Brothers, see their Descriptive Catalogue^ 
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BAPE OF THE OAHP. 

By C. Welsh Mason. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, j|(l 00. 

THE BLOSSOMINa OF AN ALOK 

By Mrs. Frances Cashel Hoey, Author of 
"A Golden Sorrow," &c 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

SAFELT MARRIED! 

' By the Author of "Caste," "Colonel Dacre," 
&C, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. . 

By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of "My 
Daughter Elinor," "Miss Van Kortland," 
"John Worthington's Name," &c 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00. 

THE LAW AND THE LADT. 

By WiLKiE Collins, Author of " The Wo- 
man in White," "The Moonstone," "The 
New Magdalen," " Man and Wife," &c Il- 
lustrated. i2mo. Cloth, i^\ 50. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

OUR DETACHMENT. 

By Katharine King, Author of "The Queen 
of the Regiment," &c., &c 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

A STRANGE WORLD. 

By Miss M. E. Braddon, Author of "Lost 
for Love," "Aurora Floyd," "Eleanor's Vic- 
tory," "Birds of Prey," "Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance," "Dead -Sea Fruit," &c 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 



HOPE MEREDITH. 

By Eliza Tabor, Author of " St Olave's," 
" Jeanie's Quiet Life," "Meta's Faith," "The 
Blue Ribbon," &c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

JACK'S SISTER; 

Or, True to her 'Tx\isX. By DoRA Havers. 
8vo, Paper, 7$ cents, 

AJLEEN FEBXEB&. 



THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND 
HIS BROTHER. 

By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " Chronicles 
of Carlingford," "For Love and Life," " Inno- 
cent," "John : a Love Story," " Ombra," &C., 
&c 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of " The Curate's 
Discipline," "From Thistles-M^rapes ?" &c 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SALEM. 

A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D, 
R. Castleton. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE MAID OF EILLEENA, 

And Other Stories. By William Black, 
Author of " A Princess of Thule," " A Daugh- 
ter of Heth," " The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton," &c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IN HONOR BOUND. 

By Charles Gibbon, Author of " For the 
King," " For Lack of Gold," " Robin Gray," 
&c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

LORNADOONK 

By R. D. Blackmore, Author of " The Maid 
of Sker," " Cradock Nowell," &c 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

FARJEON'S LATEST NOVELS. 

LOVE'S VICTORY. By B. L. Farjeon, 
Author of "Grif," "Joshua Marvel," 
" Blade-o'-Grass," &c 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. 

JESSIE TRIM. ByB. L. Farjeon. Zvo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

AT THE SIGN- OF THE SILVER 
FLAGON. By B. L. Farjeon. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 40 cents. 

OLD MTDDELTOFS MONET. 

By Mary Cecil Hay. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.' 






Bv Geo. K.'Lkvjiks.^cy^ K\sfiws\^ ^^ ^^^"tl^"^^ 



**A Model JSoofc of Travel,*' — London Examiner. 

THE 

LMD OF THE WHITE ELEPHAIT: 



SIGHTS AND SCENES IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA. 

Jl Personal KarratiYe of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, 



EUBRACINa THE COCITrBIES OF 



BURMA, SUM, CAMBODIA, and COCHIN-CHINA (1871-2). 

By frank VINCENT, Je. 

Magnificently lUnstrated with Maps, Plans, and nnmerous Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo, Cloth^ $3 50. 



Farther India is still more or less a sealed book to 
most of ns, and one could not desire a more pleasant 
tutor in fresh geographical lore than our author. He 
\ton our heart at once by plunging in mediaa rM, in- 
stead of devoting a chapter to the outward voyage; 
and he tells us sensibly and intelligently, in a natural 
imd unaffected style, what he saw and heard.— Ji^An 
Bull 

*• The Land of the White Elephant," by Mr. Vincent, 
is another instance of the superiority of your country- 
men over ours in the writing of books of travel, as a 
general rule. For directness, for saying what h^ has 
to say straight off, and beginning at the really interest- 
ing and important portion of his travels at once, in- 
stead of reiterating old descriptions which every one 
has read a score of timies, Mr. Frank Vincent is almost 
unique, and his book a modeL It is rendered addition- 
ally interesting by the extraordinary changes which 
are taking place in Siam, that remote and wonderfhl 
land now making strides toward the adoption of West- 
em civiliiation more energetic than those of the "Land 
of the Rising Sun*' itselt— London Cor. N, Y, Hmrald, 

The work presents us with a personal narrative of 
travel and adventure in Farther India, embracing the 
countries of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin- 
China. Mr. Vincent is an American gentleman, and 
his travels took place in the years 1871-2, so that his 
volume has the great advantage of reflecting the actu- 
al existing state of these \&ud8,— Daily Xews, London. 
.This is in many respects a model book of travel. 
For once a traveler eschews any thing like book- 
making, and, although Mr. Vincent visited India and 
China, Ceylon and Japan, he limits his narrative to 



lands that are far less familiar to us. The route he 
describes in his volumjB led him up the Irrawaddy to 
independent Burma ; thence, returning to Rangoon, 
he made the circuit of the Malay Peninsula^ and, after 
a visit to the kingdom of Siam, made his way through 
Cambodia to the French settlements in Cocbin-China. 
The volume is profhsely and excellently illuBtrated, 
and convenient maps add to its value. Hr. Vincent 
gives a plain but pleasant account of all that struck 
• him as best worth noting. * * * In many ways the jour- 
ney was extremely interesting, and what is more to our 
present purpose, it was a Journey extremely interest- 
ing to read about * * * The whole of his book is worth 
reading, as giving the latest observations of an intel- 
ligent traveler over countries that are rapidly .chang- 
ing their characteristics.— Pall Mall Gazette^ London. 

We are inclined to assign to this book a place of 
foremost interest among the travel books of the year. 
The architectural and sculptural plates alope add im- 
mensely to its -valued—Examiner, London. 

A not unwelcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsulas. It is written in a clear and 
unaffected style. . It Is descriptive of forests, lakes, 
rivers, capitals^' and ruins. It shows the author to be 
possessed of some of the qualities indispensable to 
successful exploration-energy, endurance of heat and 
fatigue and petty annoyances, good-humoi^, quickness 
of observation, and intelligence. Its value is enhanced 
by two or three maps throwing light on some disputed 
points of geography, as well as by mliny excellent en- 
gravings, which place before us the pagodas with their 
wonderful tracery, and the reigning monarchs in their 
robes of aiatd^Satwday RevieWf London. 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 



harper's illustrated library edition. 

12mo, Cloth, %1 60 per Volume. 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY fiALPIN. 



In view of the visit of Mr. Wilkie Collins to this country, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have the pleasure of announcing a New Library Edition of the Works of this popular novelist, 
embellished with many illustrations by English and American artists — some of which have been 
drawn expressly for this edition — ^and with a new Portrait of the author, engraved on steel 
by Halpin. One volume will be issued each month until the completion of the series. The 
convenient size of the volumes will commend this tasteful edition to the favor of American read- 
ers, among whom the author of "No Name," "The Woman in White," "Man and Wife," and 
" The New Magdalen," is no less widely known than among his own countrymen. 

he stands alone without a rival * * * He holds that " the 
main element in the attraction of all stories is the interest 
of curiosity and the excitement of surprise." Other writers 
had discovered this before Collins ; but, recognizing tho 
clumsiness of the contrivances in use by inferior authors, he 
essays, by artistic and conscientious use of the same mate* 
rials and similar devices, to captivate his readers. 



From "Boiion Traveller,^* 
This edition of Mr. Collins' s works will make a hand- 
some collection, and one that will deserve to stand between 
your favorite edition of Dickens and that of Thackeray. 

From "AT. Y. Evening MaiV^ 
Mr. Collins is certainly the one master of his school of 
fiction and the greatest constructionist living. His plots 
are marvels of ingenuity, and his incidents reach the height 
c^ the dramatic. 

From "AT. Y, Evening Post 
Wilkie Collins has no living superior in the art of con- 
structing a story. Others may equal if not surpass him in 
the delineation of character, or in the use of a story for the 
development of social theories, or for the redress of a wrong 
against humanity and civilization ; but in his own domain 



From **Boston Transcript." 
Of all the living writers of English fiction, no one better 
understands the art of story-telling than Wilkie Collins. 
He has a &culty of coloring the mystery of a plot, exdting 
terror, pity, curiosity, and other pas^ons, such as belongs 
to few if any of his confreres^ however much they may ex- 
cel him in other respects. His style, too, is singularly ap» 
propriate-4es8 forced and artificial than the average mode 
em novelist. 



THE NEIV MAGDALEN. 
BASIL. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
NO NAME. 
THE DEAD SECRET. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 
MY MISCELLANIES. 



ARMADALE. 

MAN AND WIFE. 

THE MOONSTONE. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

AFTER DARK, and Other Stories. 

ANTONINA. 



THE LAW And the lady. 



Harper & Brothers also publish a Cheap Edition of Wilkie Collins's Novels : 

ARMADALE , Illustrated.. 8vo, Paper, «i oa 

ANTONINA 8vo, Paper, 50c 

MAN AND WIFE Illustrated.... 8vo, Paper, «i oa 

THE MOONSTONE...-. ;.... Illustrated 8vo, Paper, |i 00. 

NO NAME Illustrated 8vo. Paper, |i ca 

POOR MISS FINCH Illustrated 8vo, Paper, |i ca 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Illustrated 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN 8vo, Paper, 50c. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illustrated 8vo, Paper, 750. 
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HARPER'S 

HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 

ELEGANT ANI} CHEAP. 

WITH CHARACTERISTIC ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



OLIVER TWISt, With 28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents ; Cloth, $ i 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLE WIT. With 59 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illustrations by Thomas Worth. 
8v'0, Paper, 75 cents ; Cloth, $1 25. 

DA VID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Author and 61 Illustrations by 
J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

DOMBEY AND SON With 52 Illustrations by W. L. Sheppard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 44 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 41 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00. 



We have no donbt that an edition of Dickens which 
has BO much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
Is reailv a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.— A'. Y. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as ele- 
gance, can not fail to become immediately popular.^ 
CongregtUvonaliBt. 

Combines lownesB of price and elegance of execu- 
tion ; and no popular book has come forth from, the 
American press so well calculated to please the people 
as this edition of Dickens.— 2'A« Day, Philadelphia. 

Needs only to be examined to test its posiuve ad- 
yantages over any edition ever before issued.— PAito- 
delphw Correspondence of RMtding Timee. 

The new Household Edition of Dickens which Har- 
per is reproducing has far the best illiistrations ever 
made for any of the numerous issues of the great story- 
teller's works. — Boston Correepondence cf Cincinnati 
Times and Chronicle. 

The size of the page, the clearness of the type, and 
the excellence of the illustrations will no doubt make 
this "Household Edition" of Dickens quite popular. 
— Episcopalian, 

The type is large, the paper and binding very hand- 
some, and the illustrations excellent. This edition, as 
it comes out, will be a charming accumulation in new 
dress of the works of that indispensable and immortal 
photographer of lite,— Brooklyn Eagle. 



This new "Household Edition" of Dickens is one 
of the handsomest we have ever seen. It is issued in 
Harper & Brothers* best style, with uniquely gilt bind- 
ing that strikes and attracts the eye at once ; with il- 
lustrations that are new, spirited, and excellently de- 
signed ; and withpaper amd type that are elegant, clear, 
and readable, we do not know any other edition yet 
issued, either in this country or Europe, that can match 
it in beauty and cheapness.— fi^tone, Philadelphia. 

It is beautifully printed, in clear and legible type, 
large enough for easy reading, in double columns on 
large octavo pages. Every detail in the printers* and 
binders* art is thoroughly and beantifhlly executed, 
and the result is a volume handsome enough for any 
centre table, at so low a price as to place it within the 
reach of all.— Springfield Union. 

The page is yerj clear, and the illustrations are ad- 
mirably drawn, evincing a good deal of expression, 
while they are handsomely engraved.— TVo]/ iHnies. 

This is one of the most attractive and at the same 
time cheapest editions of Dickens's works that has 
yet been offered to the public It is unlike any other, 
and in many respects superior to any other. Its bind- 
ing is uniquely stamped and gilt; its numerous illus- 
trations original and striking; its general make-up 
handsome; while its type ana paper are very pleasant 
to the eye. The Harpers have left nothin^undoue 
to make this in future the edition of Charles Dickens. 
—Episcopal lieyister, Philadelphia. 
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IS]M[^ILI^: 



A NABRATIVE OF THE 



Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave-Trade, 

ORGANIZED B7 ISMAIL. KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 



By sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, PASHA, F.R.S., F.R.G.S. ' 

With Maj>Sj Portraits, and tipward of tyOfuU-jpage lUustratiom ly Zweckeb arid Dubaitd. 



8vo, Cloth, S5 GO. 



This book will add to Sir Samuel Baker's fame. 
There is uo need to seatich far for the reasons which 
have hitherto gained for him popularity, and for his 
writings a circulation. We have all known Sir Samuel 
as a capital story-teller. * • • In the work before us he 
has still plenty of stories to tell, with a smack of the 
marvelous about them just sufficient to give a* relish 
to the solid facts they contain.' • • Once more, too, in 
this book, Sir Samuel Baker comes before his fellow- 
countrymen as an explorer, a man of keen intelligence, 
a sportsman, and one who can do and dare, suffer and 
wait, and under every circumstance prove himself to 
be a thorough Englishman. As such a man, we have 
hitherto been proud of him, and have gloried in his 
geographical discoveries. But in the present work 
the heart of the reader is touched as the author, in his 
previous works, never to.nched it before. • • • Sir Sam- 
uel Baker has long possessed our admiration ; he now 
claims our sympathy. • • * "Ismailia" will be a record 
of what a determined, high-souled Englishman, light- 
ing against any odds for a good cause, can dare, suffer, 
and achieve. — AtlienoBum, London. 

This splendid volume will well repay the utmost 
anxious curiosity with which the public has awaited 
its appearance. No enterprise of modern times has 
excited more interest than that which Sir Samuel 
Baker undertook five years ago, and the story of the 
whole campaign, told by himself, adds another thrill- 
ing chapter to the history of African adventure.— 
Daily News^ London. 

It is a story of the utmost interest, and will take its 
place among the most remarkable records of English 
hardihood. * * * For our own part, we shall not hesi- 
tate to affirm that we regard this spirited and simple 
narrative as an undying honor to English literature, 
which it enriches with the record of manly and earnest 
deeds more eloquent than words. • • • All through 
the narrative we are treated to singularly effective 
pictures of native life and customs, each of the most 
instructive nature.— DoiZt/ TelegrapJif London. 

It is well written, and full of remarkable adventures. 
The account of the retreat is masterly; and the battles 
are described with considerable spirit— Pa<{ Mall 
Oazette^ London. 



We must leave our readers to judge for themselves 
concerning the other numerous matters of absorbing 
interest which this volume contains. * * * We will 
promise them the richest treat they have ever had, 
if they will do, as we have done — and as we hope 
they may— read every word for themselves.— jBcZT^ 
Messenger^ London. 

A deeply interesting account of a noble and succeso- 
ful attempt to arrest the progress of a great wrong. 
* * * The narrative of the dangers and disappoint- 
ments arising from a noxious climate, and from hos- 
tile influences, is of the most interesting character.— 
EchOt London. 

The book is written in a very lively way, and is full 
of graphic incidents of the chase, as well as of pict- 
ures of native character.— JBerakf, Glasgow. 

Every body, of course, will read " Ismailia." • • • It 
is the tale of an enterprise unparalleled in its way 
since the adventurous days of the early travelers, told 
with no effort at literary effect, but simply and forci- 
bly, just as each incident was noted down in the jour- 
nals of its leader. * * * The book will long remain a 
wonderful memorial of British enterprise and daring. 
Incidentally, too. It contains much to attract or amuse 
the sportsman and geographer.— G'rapAie, London. 

One of the most curious and interesting expeditions 
of modem times.- IkmcZon Tirnes, 

The accounts of his efforts, of difllcnities and dan- 
gers undergone and surmounted, reads more like a 
romance than like the actual experiences of, com- 
paratively speaking, a mere handful of men. Sir Sam- 
uel BoKer was evidently the right man in the right 
place. • • * The style of the narrative is quite char- 
acteristic ' of the practical nature of the man ; It is 
straight to the point, and free from useless reitera- 
tion. The descriptions are never diffuse, yet bright 
and comprehensive, the whole work being incompar- 
ably more entertaining than books of African travel 
usually are. * • • The narrative abounds in descrip- 
tive sketches and anecdotes well and pleasantly told. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and the cleir and 
admirable maps render it an easy task for the reader 
to follow the track of the expedition.- ifomin^ Post, 
London. 
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By the Author of "John Halifax. 
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** Her novels form a most admirable series of popular fiction. They are marked by their faithful delineation of 
diaracter, their naturabess and purity of sentiment, the dramatic interest of their plots, their beauty and force of ex- 
pression, and their elevated moral tone. No current novels can be more highly recommended for the family library, 
yiAult their brilliancy and vivacity will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste." 

A LITTLE LAME PRINCE AND HIS TRAVELING-CLOAK. Illus- 
trated. (In Press,) 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. Finely Illustrated. i6mo. Cloth, 
90 cents. 

HANNAH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo. Cloth, %\ 50. 

MOTHERLESS ; or, A Parisian Family. Translated from the French of Madame 
De Witt, nic GuizoL For Girls in their Teens. Ill's. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIR FRANCE. Impressions of a Traveller. i2mo, Clofh, $1 50. 

A BRAVE LADY. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, %i 00; Cloth, $1 50; 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. Translated from the French of Madame 
De Witt, nke Guizot Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A HERO, AND Other Tales. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFK 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo. Cloth, %\ 50. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A NOBLE LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, %\ 50. 

AVILLION, AND Other Tales. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

CHRISTIAN'S 'mistake. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

mistress and maid. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

MY MOTHER AND I. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

NOTHING NEW. 8vo, P^per, 50 cents. 

OGILVIES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

OUR YEAR. Illustrated. i6mo. Cloth, Gilt Edges, %i 00. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. i2mo, Cloth, %i 25. 

THE TWO MARRIAGES. i2moj Cloth, %i 50. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. i2mo. Cloth, %i 50. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, gi 50; 
i2mo. Cloth, %\ 50. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Author of "John Halifax." 
Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. Now ready: 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. IS IT TRUE ? v 

MISS MOORE. AN ONLY SISTER. , V va) 
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